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TO LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, ESQ. 



■♦♦♦■ 



Ik pablic and privaio life, you have, for more tlian forty years in this 
your adopted country, labored to promote the wel&re of this community, 
and to benefit humanity at large. 

It was your good fortune to assist in suggesting and initiating the 
reforms which are treated of in the following pages. It was your privilege 
to be instrumental in inaugurating the new era, signalled by the formation 
of the Board of the Commissioners of Emigration. Of this body you were 
a highly honored member during the first two years of its existence, setting 
as such an example worthy of emulation by your successors. Although 
you withdrew a long time ago from actiye participation in their official 
duties, you haye continued to work with undiminished zeal and energy in 
furtherance of the interests of which they are the custodians. 

In view of this, and as an expression of my respect and fncndship, I 
dedicate to you this essay. 

FRIEDIUCn KAPP. 

Kbw Youk, February, 1870. 
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HAviNa resided for the past twenty years at the greatest im- 
migrant port in the world, and liaving been led by my official 
daties during a portion of this time to pay particular attention 
to the subject of enugration, I have been induced to enter into 
a somewhat extended study of this important question. The 
result of my researches is now laid before the public. 

A great deal has been written about emigration, its causes, 
aims, and results, but, with a very few exceptions, the writers on . 
this subject have dwelt more upon their own theories and conjec- 
tures than upon &cts and events. In the physical world, it is 
manifestly impossible to build a house without having laid a 
foundation ; yet, in the intellectual world, people too often reason 
and philosophize upon political and social questions without hav- 
ing made that careful investigation of facts which is the only 
sure foundation of accurate reasoning. 

The present essay on immigration is chiefly confined to the 
narration of &cts, and it is only here and there that I have given 
the conclusions which have seemed to me to be their natural 
result. Parts of it have already been laid before the public in a 
paper read in this city, on the 27th of October, 1869, before the 
American Social Science Association. 

The emigration of European masses to this country is still in 
its in&ncy, and yet it is very difficult, if not impossible, to collect 
and preserve the materials relating to it. If I have succeeded Icl 
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perished, I have nccompliahed my purpose, I trust that they 
inay faeilitato for the future historian the stud; and appreciation 
of this interesting subject. 

Strange as it may seem, the youngest nation that has mado 
its appearance on the historical stage is singularly deJicicnt in 
that historical spirit which cliai-acterizcs true civilization, Gcr- 
I many, France, England, and Italy are laboring more earnestly 
for the preservation of the records of their barbarism than the 
United States for the illustration of its unbroken record of civil- 
^ ization. How can this lack of interest bo explained ? Is it that 
the task of the liour makes Americans blind to all tilings else 3 
la it that so much is still to be done that no time is left for tho 
consideration of what has been done? Bo it as it may, it is a 
melancholy fact and seriously detrimental to the most vital inte- 
rests of the nation. People look with indifference at this colos- 
sal immigration of the European masses, whose presence alone 
■will exercise a powerful infiuenco on the destinies of the "Western 
"World ; National and State legislators caro little or nothing for 
the direction wliicli is given to this foreign element, and forget 
that their own wel&re and the wel£tre of Ui«r children ia indift- 
eolnbly interwoven with the condition of the new-comers. In 
short, they are not yet aroused to the great importance of 
emigration, of its laws and its derelopment, but consider it 
rather with an incredulous curiosity than with an earneBt desire 
to fathom its resources and foresee its resnlts. 

My principal sources of information have been the minutes 
and the annual reports of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
which, wherever it was possible, I have quoted in th^ own Ian- 
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goage ; the proceedings of the Common Council of New York 
City, the reports of the Comptrollers of this city, and the papers 
and official acts of the United States Senate and of the State 
L^islatnrc at Albany. I liave not given my authorities, as I 
cannot suppose tliat they are accessible to any of my readers, but 
the correctness of the statements is susceptible of verification, 
and may be implicitly relied upon. 

I gratefully acknowledge the important services rendered me 
by Mr. Bernard Casserly, the efficient Greneral Agent of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, who is fiuniliar with all the minutioo 
of the service, and tlie history of the Board for which he has 
labored ever since its creation with intelligence and zeal. I am 
also under special obligations to Mr. Andrew Carrigan and Mr. 
Thurlow "Weed for tlie very interesting information contained in 
Chapter V. Mr. Weed, although confined to his chamber by ill- 
ness, assisted me with his valuable advice, and gave me importa^t 
information concerning the origin of the Commission. 

I am likewise indebted to my friends, Mr. Henry Yillard, of 
Boston, the able Secretary of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Thomas Burke, of this city, for the revision of 
my manuscript ; to Mr. Charles Goepp for the greater part of 
Chapter IX., and to several officers of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, among whom I would name Mr. Gteorge W. Wheeler, 
Col. L. Cantador, Mr. A. II. Hicks, and Dr. A. Eeimer, for the 
readiness with which they have supplied me with copies of 
important tables and other necessary documents. 

FKIEDEICH KAPR 

6 Mansfield Place, New Yore, 
February 24, 1870. 
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CHAPTER L 

mSTORICAL INTEODUCnON — LAW OF EHIOBA.TION — THB UNITED 
STATES THE FAYOBITE LAKD OF THE EMIGRANT. 

From the remotest ages down to the present day, from thecwjg^jj 
first Phoenician and Greek colonies down to the settlement of 
the North Pacific coast, two principal causes have always induced 
emigration and led to the establishment of new states and em- 
pires, viz., political or religious oppression and persecution, and 
social evils, such as want of prosperity or insecurity, lack of em- 
ployment, &mine, and high prices of living in general. In mod- 
em times, either of these causes has proved powerful enough to 
produce emigration on a large scale from certain countries. Peo- 
ple w ho are happv and comfo rtable at home do not emigrate; the 
pooi" anS oppressed only, who cannot nna a iair reward ior their 
labor in the land of their birth, or who feel themselves obstructed 
and thwarted in their religious or political aspirations, seek to 
better their condition by a change of country. 

The territory which constitutes the present United States owes neveiopmej 
its wonderful development mainly to the conflux of the poor and |miSJ.ti< 
outcast of Europe within it. The adventurers who discovered 
and first settled it belonged to the feudal aristocracy of Europe. 
Being neither able nor willing to work, they failed and perished, 
and gave way to the so-called lower classes of society — ^to the 
sturdy farmer and the industrious mechanic. Feeble as their efforts 
were in the beginning, the toils and sufferings, the patience and 
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perseverance of these voluntary and involuntary exiles Iiave, in 
a comparatively short time, huilt up a powerful commonwealth, 
the proud Etnieture of this Republic, which in itself is the glori- 
fication, the epopee of free and intelligent labor. 
>^ vm%^ The immigration of Europeans in large masses into America, 
'•"^"'^ however, is of a more recent date, an outgrowth of the nineteenth 
century. It is true, in earlier periods, immigrants also found 
their way to the European possessions in the New World, but 
their number at any given time waa comparatively small. There 
arrived during the whole year, in all the American colonies, 
hardly as many aa land now on one summer day in the city of 
New York alone. During the first century of the settlement of 
the country by the English and the Duteli, a few hundred new 
immigrants attracted the public attention of the whole colony, 
and towards the end of the last century the arrival of two sliips 
laden with Germans, on one day, created quite a sensation in 
New York. 
.at ttan The reasons for this numerical difference are obvious. Com- 
munication between Europe and America was in its infancy. 
During the favorable season of the year, a vessel now and then 
sailed from an English, Dutch, or ^French port for America. No 
Continental country had any intercourse with the then English col- 
onies except by way of England. The trips required seldom less 
than eight weeks. Their regular time was from three to four 
months, but very often the passage occupied six months and more. 
On the other hand, the horizon of the European masses did not 
extend beyond their native village and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. The great majority of the people were too poor, too de- 
graded even to conceive the idea of throwing off their shackles, 
of trying, at least, to ran sway from their misery to the New 
World. The two conntrieB, which were then, as they are now, 
the principal sonrces of emigration, viz., Germany and Ireland, 
furnished a small number only. In South-western Germany, emi- 
gration on a large scale commenced in the he^nuing of the 
eighteenth century, in*coneec[iicnce of wars, famine, and religions 
persecutions ; but, during the whole century, only from 80,000 to 
100,000 Germans settled in America. Ireland did not send forth 
is many tens as it does now thousands. 
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This essay will be confined to the port of New York, and, 
when the contrary is not expressly stated, it treats of immigration 
in connection with New York only. 

The present metropolis of American commerce, although onecommei 
of the oldest cities built by European emigrants, had become ^ndTti 
more than two hundred years old before she assumed the leading 
part in the trade of the country. According to the first census, 
taken in 1790, the State of New York was the fifth in population, 
and ranked even after Massachusetts and North Carolina. In 
1800, it rose to the third; 1810, to the second, and only in 1820 
to the first position, which it has since maintained. The city of 
New York kept even pace with, the State. During the first ten 
years of the present century, she was inferior to Philadelphia, the 
then largest city in the United States, in population and com- 
merce. In 1820, she numbered, for the first time, a few thousand 
inhabitants more than the Quaker City; but, m the decade of 1820 
to 1830, she established her superiority beyond any doubt. TheTh«Eri< 
noble work of her great statesman, De "Witt Clinton, viz., the 
connection of the Atlantic with the great lakes by a canal, car- 
ried out between 1817 and 1825, proved the firm basis on which 
New York City built her all-controlling influence and power, al- 
ways steadily advancing and never receding, and to-day mightier 
than ever before. Had there been no De Witt Clinton, had there 
been no Erie Canal, in vain would have been the central position 
and commercial advantages of this city. She was not the first 
city of America until her great men gave artificial extension and 
development to those advantages, and thereby fixed on her, for 
centuries, the honored advantage of being the emporium of the 
Western World. If she is to maintain this position, she will do 
it because she will have great men continually able to keep her 
in advance. As she has seized the canal, telegraph, and railroad \ 
and pressed them into her services, so she must be ready, as new j 
inventions are presented, to seize them and turn them to hei / 
advantage. Prior to the completion of the Erie Canal, New York/ 
had but a small number, if any, of staple articles which she could 
export. Even ten years expired after that event before she could 
compete with the other harbors of the Eastern coast. Charleston 
bad her cotton, rice, and indigo, for which European vessels prefer- 
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< 
red her port ; Biltimore was the centre of the tobaooo tride for | 
Maryland, Yii^ifti and Ohio; FhfladelphU monopoliaed the I 
greater portion of the ooastiiig biudneflB ; bat New York had first to \ 
build up her export trade. The interior was not snfficienily de- 
veloped to offer commodities for Enropean markets ; even wheats 
which forms in our days one of the most important export sta- 
ples, was imported fix>m the Bdtio and Portugal as late as the 
siporti. years 1S36 to 1838. Abont 1880, Kew York commenced with 
the export of whale oil| which the whalers broVight to New Bed- 
ford, Sag Harbor, and smaller ports, where it was pnrdiased hj i 
New York merchants for shipment to Enrqpe. Tobacco aoon fol- \ 

lowed, which was sent to New York from the interior, and, in 
consequence of the Tobacco Inspection established in 1881^ could 
be assorted and purchased here just as well as in Baltimore and [ 
Eichmond. Every subsequent year added a new article of ex- 
port. Philadelphia, once paramount to New York^ did not follow 
the latter in the path of progress, and European merchants be- 
came every year more satisfied that they would find at all times 
ready return freights from New York, and for this reason they 
preferred it before all other AtUntic ports. Thus, with her daily 
growing commerce, with her better fiusilitieBr for shipping and 
freighting, and with her better inland communications, she natu- 
rally attracted more emigrants than any other port of the Union, 
and entered upon the second tiiird of the present century as the 
great receiving depot of European immigration. i 

.^^^J^ ,„ The facts connected with the immigration of the seventeenth 
ff4, ^?i and eighteenth centuries are only imperfectly known to us, and 
»h^rui" have almost exclusively an historical interest for the present gen- 
eration. They can be explained in a few short paragraphs. 

Under the Dutch rule (1625-1664) emigrants were attracted 
by land grants and other substantial inducements. At times 
they obtained a free passage ; at other times they had to pay the 
small charge of one shilliiig per day. A ship or two per year 
carried all the reinforcements and supplies to the colony. 
During that whole period immigration did not exceed a few 
thousand. 

The English Colonial Government did little or nothing for 
the encouragement of European immigration to New York. 
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The fii*st and only attempt it ever made at settling emigrants was 
carried out iu 1Y09 and lYlO, when, out of about 15,000 Protestant 
Swabians and Palatines, it sent at its own expense about 3,000 to 
!New York. These poor people, as stated above, were driven 
from their homes by war, famine, and religious persecution, and 
now threw themselves in endless numbers upon the sympathies 
of England. "While others of these exiles were sent to Ireland 
and North Carolina, Governor Hunter settled the above 3,000 c< 
on the Hudson River, where he proposed to employ them in 1 
iTiftTfing naval stores. But the experiment failed in consequence 
of the narrow-mindedness of the colonial officers, the sharp prac- 
tices of a Scotch speculator, and of the misapprehension of the 
conditions of an emigrant's success — ^first among which is 
freedom of action and of movement. The English Government 
wanted subjects and servants; the emigrants wanted to become 
free and independent. Hence first the irrepressible conflict, 
and finally the victory of the immigrants. 

All who thenceforth emigrated came on their own account, ^c 
Thus the Scotch, under Captain Campbell, who settled near I 
Lake George (1740) ; the Baden farmers, who, in the middle of 
the eighteenth .century, founded New Durlach, the present 
Sharon in Schoharie County ; thus the Germans, who settled in 
the Mohawk Valley, and the inmiigrants who were imported in 
1793 and 1794 by the Genesee Association. During the whole 
of the last century, the immigration of from eighty to one 
hundred families, in a body, was an event of great and general 
interest. The ships, which arrived at intervals, seldom had more 
than a hundred or one hundred and fifty passengers on board. 
New York had only a secondary importance, and attracted fewer 
immigrants than Pennsylvania, because they were better treated 
in the Quaker State. For this reason, Philadelphia had regular 
communications with. Holland and England, and, as an immi- 
grant port, ranked far above New York. 

But in Philadelphia, as well as in New York, the great majority ^^ 
of immigrants were very poor people, so poor that they could not * 
pay their passage, and in order to meet the obligations incurred 
by them for passage-money and other advances, they were sold, 
after their arrival, into temporary servitude. During all the 
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last oentiir jy the prapayment of the pMNge was the exoeption, 
and its anbaeqnent diachaige by eanqpnlaorir hbor the' role. 
The ship owners and ship mevohaata deriyed enoimoas jnrofits 
firom the sale of the bodies of emigrants^ as they chaiged very 
high rates for the passage^ to which they added a h«ivy per- 
centage — often more than a hundred per cent. — tor their risks* 
But the emigrants soffered bitteriy fiom this traflSe in human 
flesh. Old people, widows^ and cripples would not sell welly 
while healthy parents with healthy children, and young people 
of both sexesy always found a ready mariEot If the parents 
were too old to wori^ their children had to serve so much longer 
to make up the difference. When <me or both parents died on the 
voyage, their children had to serre for them. The expenses for 
the whole family were summed up and chaiged iqpon the surviror 
or survivors. Adults had to serve from three to six years, 
children from ten to fifteen years, till they became of age; 
smaller children were, without charge, surrendered to martens, 
who had to raise and board them. As all servants signed in- 
|ed lei^ dentures, they were called '^indented servants." Whenever a 
vessel arrived at Philadelphia or Kew Toric, its passengers were 
offered at public sale. The ship was the marketplace, and the 
servants were struck off to the highest bidder. The country 
people either came themselves or sent agents or friends to pro- 
cure what they wanted, be it a girl or a ^likely" boy, or an old 
housekeeper, or a whole fiumily. Among the records of this 
traffic there is a characteristic anecdote about the wife of Sir 
»V"imd William Johnson, the Indian agent, and most prominent man of 
""" Western New York, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Catharine Weisenberg had arrived in New York a poor German 
orphan girl, and had been sold as an indented servant to two 
brothers, Alexander and Herman Fhilipps, fiomers in the 
Mohawk Yallej. Catharine soon became the belle of the 
settlement, and was courted by a great many swains; but none 
of them was rich enough to buy her. Johnson, when passing 
by, saw her, and at once resolved to make her his wife. He 
offered one of the Philippses five pounds, threatening at the same 
time to give him a sound thrashing if he did not voluntarily part 
with the girl. Philipps knew that Johnson was the man to 
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make good his word, took the five pounds, and sold Catharine to 
Johnson, who married her at once. The match turned out 
excellent 

"Eobust farmers and sturdy mechanics," says D. von Buelow, ^•oJ*tii«*' 
the celebrated military writer, who first visited the United States *'"* *** 
in 1Y91, " find a very easy market. At times, however, an un- 
salable article creeps in which remains for a long time on the 
shelf. The worst of these articles are military officers and 
scholars. The captain who imports that kind of goods does not 
know the market. I have seen a Russian captain for more than 
a week on board of a vessel, heavy as ballast, without being able 
to obtain a purchaser. He was, in fact, unsalable. The captain The nwi 
of the vessel entreated him to try, at least, to find a purchaser, 
and, in order to get rid of him, he offered to sell him at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. He sent the captain on shore to make 
the people take a fancy to him ; but it was of no avail, nobody 
had a mind to buy him. The Russian always spoke of stabbing 
with bayonets, which, he said, he had often practised against the 
Turks and Poles. Strictly speaking, the use of the bayonet was 
the only art he had mastered. Finally, the captain and con- 
signee released him upon his promise to pay his passage after six 
months, and fiattered him with the hope of obtaining a school- 
mastership in the country. He really obtained it. What he 
will teach the boys and girls I do not know, unless it be the 
bayonet exercise." 

Peasants and mechanics generally got along tolerably well. ^j;Jf^*P* 
Much, of course, depended on the character of the master. ''*°*^ 
There are instances of immigrants having been treated worse 
than cattle, and driven to work with blows and kicks, so that 
the colonial authorities had to interfere. The better educated 
a man was, the more he had learned at home, the worse it was 
for him. Hard drinking and suicide were often the fate of the 
unfortunates of this class. Parents sold their children, in order 
to remain free themselves. Wlien a young man or a girl had 
an opportunity to get married, they had to pay their master 
five or six pounds for each year they had still to serve. Yet a 
steerage passage never cost more than ten pounds. Run-away 
servants had to serve one week for each day, one month for each 
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week, and sis uionthe for each inoiitlk of abecncc. If the mast 
did not want to keep his Bcrvniit, lie could Bell him for the ii 
expired time of liis term of eervitudc. It was a daily occurrcii 
that whole familiea were separated for ever. In short, tlic who 
system was utterly vicious and little hotter than slavory. It w 
only slavery for a term of years, but in all other respects just 
cruel and iniquitous as that form of bondage. 
SjKgJ^lS This mode of making the immigrant pay Iiis passage died o' 
in tlie begiiming of the nineteenth century. The last sales i 
passengers are reported in 1818 and 1819 in Philadelpltia. Vi 
do not hear of indented servants after 1819, when immlgratit 
began to consist of a much better and well-to-do class of peopl 
and the United States first intervened in behalf of this importai 
V economic interest. 

I^jjaimmh From 1775 till 1815 immigration had been very slim, part 
"*""■ on account of the American Revolution, and partly on accoiu 
of the wars ending with the overthrow of Napoleon I. In 181 
Dr. Adam Seybert, member of the House of Itepresentativi 
from Pennsylvania, in his valuable " Statistical Annals of tl 
United States " (pp. 28 and 29), wrote to the following cffeel 
" Though we adnut that ten thonsand foreigners may have arrivf 
in the United States in 1794, we cannot allow that an equ 
number arrived in anypreceding or subsequent year, until 1817. 
Samuel Blodget, a veiy accurate statistician, wrote, in 1806, tlia 
from the best records and estimates then attainable, the imin 
grants arriving between 1784 and 1794 did not average moi 
than 4,000 per annum. Seybert assumes that 6,000 persoi 
arrived in the United States from foreign countries in each yei 
from 1790 to 1810. Dotli averages, however, seem to be to 
lai^ ; 3,000 for the first, 4,000 for the second period named is 
very liberal estimate, 
imi^imi^ The difficulty experienced in disposing of property at sati 
"•»■ /fectoiy prices prevented many from leaving the Old "World immed 
ately after the close of the Napoleonic wars. But the great famiu 
of 1816 and 1817 drove several thoosands over the ocean. Here ; 
may be stated that, from that time forward, the material an 
moral causes of immigration, above alluded to, r^nlarly goveme 
the numerical proportions of the inflox of Europeana into th 
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United States in successive years. To prove the controlling 
influence exercised over immigration by material misery, on the 
one hand, and political oppression, on the other, a few statistical 
data will suffice. 

While, in 1S26, of 10,837 immigrants 7,709 came from thesocwand 
United Kmgdom, in 1827 their number increased to 1J,952 out 2fH*a 
of 18,875, and in 1828 to 17,840 of a total of 27,283 ; but in 1829 ^'^'^^ 
their number fell to 10,594 of 22,530, and in 1830 to 3,874 of 
23,322 souls. These fluctuations were due to the great conmier- 
cial panic of 1826, and the distress in the manu&cturing districts 
of England, as well as the famine in Ireland, which drove thou- 
sands from their homes who, under ordinary circumstanceS| 
would never have thought of emigration. 

Again, in Germany, where the abortive revolutionary move- 
ment of 1830-1833, the brutal political persecutions by the 
several state governments, and the reactionary policy of the 
federal diet, as well as a general distrust of the future, produced 
an unusually large emigration : In 1831, only 2,395 Germans 
had arrived in the United States ; in 1832, 10,168 ; in 1833, 
0,823 ; and in 1834 to 1837, the years of the gi-eatest political 
depression, 17,654,/8,245, 20,139, and 23,036 respectively. 

The emiffration from Ireland, wliich from 1844 rose much Greateet 
beyond its former proportions, reached its culminating point 
after the great famine of 1846. During the decade of 1845 to 
1854, inclusive, in which period the highest figures ever known 
in the history of emigration to the United States were reached, 
1,512,100 Irish left the United Kingdom. In the first half of 
that decade, viz., from January 1, 1845, to December 31, 
1849, 607,241 went to the United States, and m the last 
half, viz., from January 1, 1850, to December 31, 1854, 
as many as 904,859 arrived in this country. With this 
unprecedentedly large emigration Ireland had exhausted herself. 
Since 1855 her quota has fallen off to less than one-half of the 
average of th& preceding ten years. 

Almost coincident, in point of time, with this mighty exodus 
from Ireland was the colossal emigration from Germany which 
followed the failure of the political revolutions attempted in 
1848 and 1849. Already in 1845 and the following years the 
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Gcniiau coutiii^iit of ciiugraiits to the United States sliowed an 
average twice as large as in tlio same epacc of time previous to 
the year iiametl. But a voluntary ex]mtriation on a mueli larger 
scale resulted from tLe llnal triuuipli of political reaction. The 
coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon closed for all Europe the revolu- 
• tionary era opened in 1S48. In the three years preceding that 
event, the issue of the struggle of the people against political 
oppression had remaiued doubtful. Uut the 2d of December, 
1S51, having decided tlie euccess of tlie oppressors for a long 
time to come, the majority of those who felt dissatisfied with the 
J*^ reactionary rtytme left their homes. The fact that tlie largest 
number of Germans ever landed in one year in the United 
States came in 1S54 showed the complete darkening of the 
political horizon at that time. The apprehension of a new Con- 
tinental war, wliich actually broke out a year later in the 
Crimea, also hastened the steps of those who sought refuge in 
this country. People of the well-to-do classes, who had months 
and years to(wait_5eforeI2i«y-cQnl4 sell their proper^, helped to 
swell the tide to its extraordinary proportions. From January 
1, 1^5, tiU December 31, 1854, there arrived 1,226,392 Ger- 
mans in the United States, 452,943 of whom came in the first 
live years of this period, and 773,449 in the last five. 
S But the numerical strength of immigration to this country is 
not goveiTied by material and moi-al disturbances in Europe 
only. While bad crops, commercial and industrial crises, and 
unfavorable turns in political afiaii-s in the Old World tend to 
increase immigration, the appearance of the same phenomena in 
tlie United States as certainly tends to decrease it. Thus, in 
1S3S the total of immigration decreaeed to 38,914, while in the 
l)revious year it had amounted to 79,340, and in 1839 and 1840 
it increased again to 68,069 and 84,066 recfiectively. The 
i-eason of this extraordinsiy decrease was the great finaucisl 
crisis of 1837, which shook Uie fonndation of the whole IndnBtrial 
and agricultural life of the United States. Again, the infioz of 
aliens into Xcw York was smaller in 1858 and 1859 than in any 
previous year since 1842, for the only reason that the commerdal 
crisis of 1S57 had frightened those who wanted to make a living 
by the Ubor of their hands. Thne, the total emigration from the 
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United Kingdom, which in 1857 had reached the number of 
213,415, in 1858 fell off to 113,972, and in 1859 to 120,431. In 
1858 and 1859 only 78,589 and 79,322 emigrants, respectively, 
arrived in New York, wliile in 1856 their number amounted to 
142,342, and in 1857 to 186,733. In 1860 it rose to 105,162, but, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the civil war, it fell again 
in 1861 to 65,539, and in 1862 to 76,306. In 1867 the German 
immigration in New York increased over that of 1866 by more 
-than 10,000, in which last-mentioned year i"-. had already reached 
the large number of 106,716 souls. Its ranks were swelled in 
1867 in consequence of the emigration of men liable to military 
service from the new provinces annexed to Prussia in 1866, and 
of families dissatisfied with the new order of things. Hanover 
contributed the largest share to this kind of emigration. In 1868 
and 1869 the tide subsided again as people began to become re- 
conciled to the sudden change. 

In short, bad times in Europe regularly increase, and bad 
times in America invariably diminish, immigration. 

There are many countries which, by the fertility of their soil, ^^^gjjjjj," 
the geniality of their climate, and other natural advantages, are ^^^^^ 
among the brightest spots on earth, but yet never have attracted 
immigration to any considerable extent. Thus, the Crimea, the 
lower parts of European Bussia, and the Danubian principalities 
in Europe, Algiers in Africa, and, on our continent, parts of 
Mexico, as well as hundred thousands of square miles in South 
America, are, in regard to natural resources, equal, if not 
superior, to any part of the United States; and yet the latter 
attracts the masses of European immigration, and it is pre- 
eminently the country of the immigrant. Canada lies at the 
door of the Union ; it offers about the same advantages as the 
North-western States, and yet the majority of European immi- 
grants pass through this English colony to become citizens of the 
Eepublic. 

Why is this, and how can we explain this apparent anomaly ? Reiwoni: 
However equal such inducements to emigrants as fertility of soil, ind^^i 
salubrity of climate, security of property, and facility of commu- ^^^^^ 
nication may be in different countries, the emigrant prefers the 
country where labor jsjbest remunerated, where land is cheap, 
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where ffovemment does not interfere w itli hinu where no cla 

privflq;erecdst| ind whfiCBLJrom tiie da y of his hindinffi he Btan< 

on a footing of abflolnte equality widi the natives. Thus we fii 

that, in this respecTaliitf/Mdnl asweU as physical causes oontr 

emigration. The first are as powerful, if not more powerful thj 

the latter. In the United Statesi both are at work in attractiz 

emigrants, and hanoe why there is a Isiger European immigratic 

to this country than to any other on the &oe of the globe. 

tSS^M^S^i The seer^of the unparalleled growth, and of the daily incr^ 

****"^ in g power of the United States, is that the Government, in j 

prafltiftftl wnAjifipr^ la iwnfin^ ^ the narrowest limits, tiiat it 

tEe agent^ not the master of the people, and that the latter ii 

tiate all changes in ilp political and social life. And similarly, 

is the condition of the success of a colony or a settlement that tl 

immigrant relies on his own strength, ad» on his own respom 

bility, and seeks by his own efforts the prosperity which he 

sure to find, if undisturbed. lAJl mistakes which he may mid: 

all errors of judgment which he may commit, are of no cons 

quence, if his s^jfrdjimLfl^t is not interfered with. In spi 

of obstacles and disappointments, he will make his way, and ult 

mately attain his object After abandoning the laws, the tra^ 

tions, and the &nuly ties of his old home, he does not wish *to I 

UQduly restrained in his aspirations, or owe responsibility to ar 

one except himself. He will willingly undergo all the hardshi] 

and danger incidental to settlement in a new country, provide 

he finds a free government and no improper interference with h 

self-adopted mode of life. A colonist, in brief, must be his ow 

master, in order fiilly to develop his mental and physical n 

sonrces, and to become a useful agent in building up a frc 

commonwealth. 

hc***^*t35fng -^ modem colonies which were inaugurated by govemmeni 

V^i!Sion!^rt bave foiled ; self-government, in the broadest sense, is the powc 

feuuToderacM which sustaius colouics and instils into them life and indepen< 

ence. In the history of colonization, the Teutonic races represer 

the principle of self-government, whiclTIeadiB to the success of ti 

immigrant, while the Latin nations represent that of state d< 

pendenee and protection, which, inevitably results in failure 

Look at the Spanish republics, from Mexico down to Peru ; i 
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tlie French colonics, the youngest of which, Algiers, has ever 
since its first days been weak, and is almost dying from the effects "^ 
of government care ; and at the efforts of the Belgian Government ' 
to regalate the work of their colonists in Central America by ^^ 
military discipline, and compare them with the flourishing, 
thriving, and prosperous condition of the English colonies in 
America and Australia. The difference in the results of the two 
systems is too striking to require any further demonstration. In 
tliis country we had both systems working side by side in New 
France and New England. French rule, wliich, with its great 
captains, brave warriors, and indefatigable priests, tried to seize 
upon and fetter a continent, is a memory of the past ; but New 
Tln g lnn^ ; thpi growt h of whif »b — te^«se<the eloquent languageiof 
Fmnc^'g T^flirfrTV*"" — ^was the result of the aggregate efforts of a 
busy multitude, each in his narrow cirde toiling for liimself, to 
^itE5^ competence and wealth — ^New England influences the 
dcsEni^'^of a whole continent, and is one of the civilizing factors 
of the world. 

I have shown, in a book on German immigration to this State, QprmAnt on 

' o ' Hudson, ai 

the third German edition of which is just published by !Mr. E. J^® g^oh 
Steiger, of this city, how the above-mentioned Germans, who ^•"*^* 
were settled on the upper Hudson by the English Government, 
were a motley set of shiftless adventurers and vagabonds so long 
as they depended on the colonial authorities; but these same 
men, when left to themselves as settlers in the Schoharie and 
Mohawk valleys, soon became brave and daring pioneers, well-to- 
do farmers, and good citizens, who formed a living barrier 
against the inroads of the French and Indians, and conquered the 
finest parts of our noble State for civilization. 

Again, it was from no whim of the immigrant that he avoided ^^^iJSJJyJiJj; 
the Southern States while they were cursed with slavery ; for a 
land can have no civil liberty in which freedom of labor and the 
dignity wherewith respectable employment is invested do not 
exist. In natural advantages the North-west is much inferior to 
the northern States of the South. Middle and South Virginia, 
for instance, are gardens of Eden, which cannot be excelled by 
any State of the Union, and yet they are partly in a primeval 
state. Henceforth the North and Europe will send their peace- 
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ably oonqaering armiet of ftmien and meohaniea to take powoa 
sion of these rich groiiiid% and niae them to the imp<»taiioe 
which thej would have readied fifty yean ago, had it not been 
for the ban of slarery* 80 it will be in Teoneflsee, in CSazolina, 
m Eentacky, and Teiaa. Foreign immigration, which, before the 



late war, almost 



orei gn in 



• %-,-»Vl»Jii 



fyjt\v ponr into thft fi^iim wjjB. The United States, by the 
saccessfiil termination of the war against rebellion, have indeed 
increased the attrsction of this ooontry for.the immigrant, and 
there is not the least reason to doubt that the great BepablicwiU 
in the future become more than ever the fitvorite land of the im- 
migrant And New Yoik City is the main gateway throoj^ 
which the vast tide of emigration enters, and New York State 
the great thorough&ie over whidi it pours to be diffbaed oyer 
the Union. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SEA VOTAGE* 

IJT Duwwo the whole of the last and the greater part of the^od* oi^ 
"^^present cent ury, the shipowners chartered the lower decks of BtTJS 
^ their vessel8(Eo ag enB^^ r the payment of a certain sum for each hm. 
^ ton or the whott space disposed of. The agents made the need- 
ful temporary arrang^nents for the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, and underlet the steerage, either to associations of emi- 
grants, or parcelled it out to sub-agents or to single passengers. 

Thus the owner of the vessel had not the least concern oriadiffBreiM 

Ship-owi 

interest in the welfare or good treatment of the passengers ; all S^JJ^I 
he looked for was the payment of the stipulated price for that 
part of the ship which he had let. The steerage passengers were 
simply additional and unwelcome freight; they had to follow 
the directions of the owner, and were subordinate to what he 
considered his more important interests. They had to wait for 
their departure as long as it pleased him, and had no other right 
than to occupy the ten or twelve square feet which were allotted 
to them. To the owner, they were less than a box of goods, and 
handled with less care, as they did not break, nor, if injured, 
require to be paid for. The agents, in order to make the business 
lucrative, sent on board as many passengers as they could get 
hold of, without the smallest reference to the conveniences of the 
steerage, the number of berths, the separation of the sexes, or any- 
thing except their own immediate profit. Besides assigning a 
space, however small, to the emigrants, they had no responsibili- 
ty, and ran no risk whatever. There was no check to the over- 
loading of the vessel. Even if it had more than double the num- 
ber of passengers that it could accommodate, there was no 
authority to which the emigrants could apply for protection. 
The agents did just as they pleased. A vessel which was not 
good and safe enough to be used as a transport for goods and 
merchandise was, nevertheless, employed for the conveyance of 



passengers. Thus, for instance, the doetrnction of life by ehip- 
wrecks has been most a))palling among tlio emigrants who have 
been enticed on 1)oard tlie worn-ont vessola engaged in the Cana- 
dian timber trade ; seventeen being shipwrecked in a single sea- 
son in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and more than seven hundred 
lives lost. 

Looking at tlie fine and commodious ships used in our day for 
the forwarding of emigrants, it is hardly possible to form a cor- 
rect idea of the bad construction and awkward proportions of aa 
old merchantman carrying passengers. 
iTOr»ni«iao A hundred, and even fifty, years ago, a sea voyage was an 
enterprise requiring more than ordinary courage. A person 
crossing the Atlantic, regularly made his last will and provided 
for bis family. A passenger who safely returned was the wonder 
of his town; and when he came back from America, his neigh- 
bors called him the "American." The inland people had no 
idea of a sea-going vessel ; in their eyes a sea voyage was synony- 
mous with severe Bickness, terrible suffering, and hardsliip. In 
descriptions of voyages, published as late as 1832, and containing 
engravings of the ships in which the authors crossed — usually on 
small brigs or barks of a couple of Imndi-ed tons — all the petty 
occurrences of the day are narrated in the journal of the traveller 
with minute details ; the most insignificant items of the voyage 
are treated as matters of great concern, and the everyday work 
of the sailors commands tbe admiration and respect of the pas- 
sengers. 
nxiitDi K- Li fact, the first cabiu of a Londoa packet a hundred years 
fin'iB^'^ ago was not a whit more airy or comfortable than the steerage of 
ailing ng.- ^ jj,^ Steamer of oar days. The lower deck of an emigrant 
vessel, as late as 1819, was no better than that of a slaver or a coo- 
lie ship ; the passengers were just as crowded, and jnst as little 
thought of, as those nnfortnnate beings from Africa or China. 
Five or six feet was an extraordinary height for a steerage deck ; 
the common height was from four to five feet, and the lower or 
orlop deck, whicti was also used for the so-called accommodation 
of passengers, was not much better than a blackhole, too bad to 
shelter cattle. The natural consequence was a large mortality. 
Ten deaths among one hundred passengers was nothing extra- 
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ordinary; twenty per cent, was not unheard of; and there were 
cases of 400 out of 1,200 passengers being buried before the ships 
lefk port. Other facts of the same kind are on record. Thus, 
of the 3,000 Palatines forwarded in 1710 by the English Gov- 
ernment to New York, 470 died on the voyage, and 250 im- 
mediately after their arrival, of ship-fever. 

John George ^Jungmann (1702-1802), a Moravian mission- N*rr»tiTe 
ary among the Indians, and, Vke all Moravia ns, entitled JgJuii- ifJSJ^^ ^ 
plicit confidence, in 1731 came to America via Botterdam, with 
luTTather, who emigrated from Hockenheim in the Palatinate. 
He was first obliged to wait three weeks at the port for the de- 
parture of the vessel, and finally sailed, the ship having 156 pas- 
sengers on board, and provisions for twelve weeks. She was 
bound for Philadelphia via Falmouth. At the latter port she 
again stopped three weeks. When she had been eight weeks at 
sea, the passengers were put on short allowances, and during the 
last four weeks of their voyage they were never able to obtain 
bread. Jungmann could procure no food whatever from the 
captain either for himself, father, or sister, and the only drink 
allowed them was one pint of water daily. The passengers had 
to live on rats and mice, which were considered dainties. The 
price on board for a rat was eighteen pence, and for a mouse an 
English sixpence. The captain was under the impression that 
the passengers had considerable money and valuables with them, 
and, believing that he might profit by it, he endeavored to 
reduce them to a state of starvation. He succeeded too well, 
for out of the 156 passengers only 48 reached America ; and not 
a single human creature would have been landed off the vessel, if 
the passengers had not revolted, arrested the captain, and put in 
at Bhode Island port, after a voyage of twenty-five weeks. Jung- 
mann adds that he himself, his father, and one sister were about 
starved to death, that they were unable to walk erect, and oblig- 
ed to creep on the ground ; while his mother, and three brothers 
and sisters, had died on the voyage. He concluded by saying: 
" It was a shocking and heart-rending scene to see all these poor 
people, without the ability to succor them, to find them in the 
morning stiff and cold on their beds, partly eaten up by rats, and 
then to see them thrown into the ocean, an occurrence which took 
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place two or throe times a day," Indians took care of Jungmnnn, 
and nursed liim and Lia fatlier till May, 1732, wlien tliey sailed 
for Philadelphia, where they arrived on the IGth day of that 
month, having been more than a year on their way there. 

Reverend Dr. Kunze, in an oration delivered, in 1788, before 
the German Society of Philadelphia, stated that of 900 passen- 
gers shipped in one vesBcl in that year at Amsterdam for Phila- 
delphia, 400 had died on the way. Henry T. Vierliaus, Secre- 
tary of the same Society, in a report, dated January 22, 1818, 
stjjg <J^ thus describes the cause of the moitality on board the ship April, 
Captain de Groot, j\tfit arrived in the Delaware: 

"TVhen the passengers came on board at Amsterdam," he 
says, "there were 2Z^ fvU freights. The ship was ordered a 
few miles below Amsterdam to wait for' more passengers, bnt no 
more came ; whereupon the house of Kress & Rodcubrock, the 
ship-brokers, foreseeing a loss if they did not sliip more passen- 
gers, proceeded to engage passengers from other vessels which 
were in the same situation, waiting for freight. These vessels 
had lain there for a considerable time, and, owing to bad food 
and poor attendance, those on board were, more or less, sick and 
full of vermin. These paescngers were put on board the ship 
April, making the whole number near 1,200 souls. The sickness 
brought on board by those shipped in the manner described 
Epread rapidly through the vessel. "When the whole number 
was crammed into the ship, there were among them about 120 
eick. Captain de Groot was ordered by Kress & Eodenbrock to 
put to eea, against which the captain protested, giving as a reason 
that he would not undertake the voyage with so many sick ; that 
115 dead petsons had already been sent on shore; and that he 
did not think there was a sufficiency of provisions for such a 
large nmnber. In conBequeoce of this protest, the Amsterdam 
police sent four doctors on board, to examine into the state of the 
passengers and of the vessel. They found the sliip in such a 
shocking condition that it was ordered into Quarantine at the 
Island of "Wieringen. Here all the sick were put into the hospi- 
tal, and the healthy separated from them. They remained there 
19 weeks, and aboat 300 died, besides the 115 who were sent on 
shore dead." 
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We shall see hereafter that this shocking mortality is not Moruitty on 
confined to remote times, and that the living generation has 
witnessed thousands of deaths from the same causes. To give an 
adequate idea of recent losses of human life on board of ill- 
provided, ill-ventilated vessels, it may be stated here that out of 
98,105 poor Irish emigrants shipped to Canada by their landlords 
after the great famine of 1846, during the summer of 1847 
there died 5,293 at sea, 8,072 at Gross Isle (Quarantine) and 
Quebec, and 7,000 in and above Montreal, making 20,365, 
besides those who afterwards perished whose number will nevei* 
be ascertained. Thus the Larky reported at Quebec on August The lati. 
12, 1847, from Sligo, sailed with 440 passengers, of whom 108 
died on the passage and 150 were sick, almost all of whom died 
a short time after landing. The Viargmvus sailed with 496 ; 158 rttv^vudm 
died on the passage, 186 were sick, and the remainder landed 
feeble and tottering ; the captain, mates, and crew were all 
down. At that r^^^j trh^ ^^^^ of tb^ ^i^ W^ one thousand 
was 30 on boai-d JBriMski ^4 on American, and 8* on German 
vessels. Ship-fever and want of food were almost unheard of 
on board of vessels from Northern Europe, and particularly those 
from Hamburg and Bremen; 

It has been estimated by medical statisticians that not lesSs^niatedKc 
than 20,000 emigrants periled by ship-fever, and in the various SranSsSf ji 
emigrant hospitals in American ports, during the year 1847. 
Compared with these losses, the mortality on board the Hamburg 
ship Leibnitz of the notorious Sloman line was quite small, for ^^^ uamUM. 
out of 544 passengers (children and infants included), 108 fel^ 
victims to the bad ventilation and insufficient provisions. The 
fever-ship Leibnitz arrived at New York on January 11, 1868. 

The first law which prescribed the space to be. allotted to^int law re 
each steerage passenger was that passed by Congress on March ifcco m m ?! 
2, 1819, according to which a ship was forbidden to carry more ^^^^ »»^ 
than two passengers for every five tons. Custom House measure. 
This law, however benevolent its purpose, proved insufficient ; 
for it did not prohibit the orlop-deck, nor provide for proper 
ventilation or side-lights, nor deduct the fi^ight-room and 
accommodations for the officers and first-class passengers from the 
computation of the total amount of tonnage. Thus a ship which 
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measured 1,000 tone and had a steerage of only 5O0 tone, could 
nevertheless take steerage passengers for the whole _tonnage, that 
is, 400 instead of 200, Nothing was said about tlie height of the 
/steerage. It must always be homo in mind that the constrnction 
/ of ships for the express purpose of carrying passengers only 
, F began about the year 1830 ; that up to that time all space which 
J could not be nsed for shipping merclitmdise was temporarily 
ll arranged for steerage passengers; that often at the last moinent, 
y .1 few days before going to sea, the enperflaous room was sold to 
I an agent, and that in those days a steerage five feet high was 
I considered folly sufficient for making two tiers of bods along 
their sides. And the hole beneath this hole was called orlop- 
deck, and likewise nsed for the transport of passengers. 
JJJS^"' From this the nature of the atmosphere in the steerage of an 
emigrant ship can readily be imagined without a minute descrip- 
tion. We have only to consider that the room was rarely more 
than six feet high, had no other aperture for the admission of 
fresh air than the hatches, which, during the night and bad 
weather, were generally closed, was crowded ijrith passengers, of 
whom the greater portion were strangers to the virtue of cleanli- 
ness, and many of them down with' sea-eicknese or other equally 
loathsome diseases. What with the miasma of a damp hold, the 
excretions and exhalations from the bodies of the individuals 
thus confined, and the emanations from other and more offensive 
matter, an atmosphere was created which acted like poison on 
those who had to breathe it, and engendered ship-fever in a more 
or less violent degree, 
ijmBu^ The health of the passengers was further impaired by another 
ili?*iiiSievil which prevailed on board of all emigrant shipB up to a com- 
paratively recent time — the emigrants were expected to provide 
themsetvee with food, and to cook it as beet they could. The 
Bremen aathorities were the first which, about 1S30, required 
masters of shipa to furnish cooked provisions for their passengers. 
It was at the farthest only a few years before Uie passage of the 
HwrA^of so-called PaGsenger Act of Marcli 3, 1855, by Oongresa, that the 
Havre and Dverpool vessels indnded the fu« and cooking in 
the prices of their passage. 

The GOnEeguencee of this vicious arrangement to those poor 
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and improvident people were self-evident. Many of them 
embarked without any provisions at all, and very few, if any, 
with a sufScient supply ; many had not the means to buy food, 
and others liad deceived themselves as to the duration of the 
voyage; hence it is doubtless true that not one of all the 
emigrant ships from British and Irish ports had a sufficient sup- 
ply of proper food for all on board. But, supposing there were 
some among the cargo of passengers well provisioned for tlie 
voyage, there were no means at their disposal for having their 
food properly cooked. For, as the arrangements of which they 
could avail themselves for that purpose were insufficient even on ^ 
board of the very largest and best of ships engaged in the con- / 
veyance of emigrant passengers, it can readily be imagined what 
they must have been on board of the . fleet of vessels of an 
inferior dass. 

On the upper deck of the ship, there were two small rooms forc^ownic m^ 
cooking, about five feet deep and four feet wide, called the steer- 
age galley. Within was a grate corresponding to the width of 
the room, over which grate was fastened an iron bar, and on this 
there were two iron hooks, to which the emigrant hung his pot 
or kettle (if he had one) when he wanted to cook. These were 
all the arrangements for preparing meals for several hundred 
passengers. The result was that, except when they had nothing to 
cook or were sick, there was constant fighting for room near the 
caboose, and not one of the passengers could be sure of getting 
his food well cooked. The sufferings which they endured in this 
way embittered the emigrants one against another, and their 
quarrels ended when in the evening the flres were extinguished > 
but only to revive in the morning. 

From these causes resulted not only want of sufficient and 
wholesome food, but also the impossibility of properly preparing 
what little there was. In view of thisj^ it cannot surprise us that 
thousands of emigrants, greatly enfeebled already when going on 
board, either died on the passage or arrived with scarcely a spark 
of life in them. 

An experience of fifty years, comprising an immigration of Three chief d 
more than five millions, teaches us that the three diseases by gram ships. 
which passenger-sliips have been chiefly scourged are typhus or 



sliip-fever, as it is called when it takes place at sea, cholera, and 
"mSSJJS, 5! small-pox. " Of tlieae three " — eajB Jolin II. Griscom, M.D., and 
"■ former Snperintendent of the Commiseionere of Emigration of 
Kew York, in a cominiinication addressed on January 14, 1854, to 
a special committee of the United States Senate — " tltat to which 
the emigrant is most prone is ship-fever. The extraordinary 
prevalence of this disease at the present time, and for the past 
h.ilf-centnry, but especially for the past seven or eight years, is an 
astounding phenomenon, particularly when it is remembered that 
we live in the midst of all the light necessary for its prevention. 

"My first practical cognizance of the horrible condition in 
which emigrants are frequently found on sltipboard was in 1847, 
wlien, as a member of a committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, I visited the Quarantine establishment to enquire into 
the medical history of the typhns fever then extensively prevailing, 
and crowding that institution with patients. On that occasion we 
Tuoeftm.w.. visited the ship Ceylon, from Liverpool, wliich had come to anchor 
a few hours before, with a large cargo of passengers. A consid- 
erable nnmber had died upon the voyage, and one hnndredand 
fifteen were then ill witli the fever, and were preparing for a 
removal to the hospital. Before any Iiad yet left the ship, we 
passed through the steerage, making a more or less minnt« exam- 
ination of the place and its occupants ; bnt the indescribable filth, 
the emaciated, half-nude figores, many with the petechial erup- 
tion disfiguring their faces, crouching in the bnnks, or strewed 
over the decks, and cumbering the gangways; broken utensils 
and debris of food spread recklessly about, presented a picture 
of which neither pea nor pencil can convey a full idea. Some 
were ju5t rising from their berths for the first time since leaving 
Liverpool, having been Buffered to lie there all the voyage, wal- 
lowing in their own filth. It was no wonder to rb that, with sncli 
total Delect of sanitary sapervision, and an entire absence of 
ventilation, so many of such wretched beings had perished or 
were then ill of fever ; it was only Burprising that so many had 
escaped. 
tMAMv.iBo. " Shocking as this case was, it has been frequently snrpassed, 
at least as far as figures are concerned. In 184S, the ship Evtaw 
gave one hundred and twenty to the hospital on arrival ; in 1837, 
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the Ann JSiaU sent in one hundred and fifty-eight ; while, as fer me An 
back as the year 1802, one hundred and eighty-eight were taken 
from the Flora^ two hundred and twenty iTrom the Nancy ^ andTho/%>i 
two hundred and fifty-nine from the Pendqpe. In 1851, the '^•^ 
number of deaths at sea between Liverpool and New York rose 
to the astounding number of 1,879, almost wholly the result of 
ship-fever. 

" In addition to this, the poisonous influence which becomes 
infused into those who have escaped death or sickness on ship- 
board lies dormant for a few days or weeks after debarkation, and 
sooner or later develops itself and brings many of them to the hos- 
pital, where from fifteen to twenty per cent, more are added to the 
list of dead. Thus there were treated in the Marine Hospital, on 
Staten Island, in 1852, 3,040 cases of ship-fever, of whom seven- 
teen per cent. died. These were all emigrants ; and we must add 
to these the cases of the same disease, of the same people, which 
were treated in the large hospitals at Flatbush, Ward's Island, 
and Bellevue, at the City Hospital, and at other places through- 
out this State and the States immediately adjoining, nearly all of 
whom arrived at the port of New York alone. 

" In considering the hygienic aspect of emigration, we start, ^t« on 
then, with the remarkable fact that, of those who embark upon 
an Atlantic voyage on any of a certain class of ships, out of every 
twelve one falls a victim ; that is, nearly nine per cent, either 
never reach the promised land or die soon after. 

" The general causes, as well as the means of prevention, of mofigu 
this disease are so plain as not to require a medical education for 
their comprehension, but may be made clear to ordinary intelli- 
gence ; and the vast importance of the subject will justify an 
allusion to both in this essay. 

" Ship-fever, as it is termed, from the place of its greatest prev- 
alence, is the product of 2^ miasma as di stinct as that of marshes, 
which causes intermittent fever. This ship-miasma is itself as in- 
evitable a result of certain conditions, as the other miasma is the 
product of marshes. And ftirther, the means for its prevention 
are as clear and controllable in the one case as in the other. Thus, 
if an offensive marsh be thoroughly drained and dried, its pecu- 
liar miasma, and the disease which it causes, will disappear, and 
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60 by preventing the formation of sliip-miasma (as easy of aceom- 
plidiment aa the otlier) aliip-fover will in like manner be pre- 
vented. 

" "Wliat, tlien, are tlie circnmBtances whicli give rise to tliiB 
typhus-breeding miasma J Thora are certain conditions essential 
to its creation, wliich I will enumerate in tlic order of their im- 
portance, beginning with the least : 

"I. The confinement of people in apartments disproportioned 
in size to the requirements of wholesome respiration. 

" n. The retention in the same apartment of the excretionv i 
from the bodies of the individuals thus confined; such as the | 
matter of perspiration and other more offensive excretions. These, 1 
acted on by the artificial heat of the apartment, or even by the -( 
natural heat of the bodies alone, will become decomposed, and (' 
produce an effluvium which will react poisonoualy on the persons j 
exposed to it. 

"HL The exclusion of pore air. 

"As to the first of these causes, the number of persons and 
the size of the apartment necessary to produce the miasma are 
merely relative. An apartment may be crowded without danger 
from this source, provided that from the first ventilation and 
cleanliness be thoroughly and constantly maintained, 

"Jgg^^ " "With this brief explanation of the gen.^al causes of typhus, 

'**"*^ the reasons for its prevalence in the steerage.'* of passenger-ships 
are very apparent. In great numbers of them, aU the conditions 
enumerated above, as necessary for the creation of this disorder, 
are foond to exist, and it is reasonahle to infer the existence of 

K««H. some tpeeijic cause in addition to the general ones which have 
been mentioned. 

"We find ship-fever, within a few years, to have prevailed 
most frequently and extensively in those vessels which ply be- 
tween several ports of Great Britain and this country, and this 
&ct, together with an examination of the passengers, points uii- 

^ erringly to the famine which desolated a large section of that 

kingdom as the additional cause alluded to. 
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^^ This is a direct, and at tlie same time an indirect cause. Tlie 
infection is carried to the ship by the emigrants from a country 
where hunger typhus prevails ; besides, the previous exhaustion 
predisposes to be attacked by miasma. In connection with 
this branch of the subject, another source of the development of 
ship-fever demands notice. In the cabins and hovels — the homes 
of these faminenBtricken people — ^typhus fever raged a long time, 
and doubtless prevails extensively yet, produced by the same gen- 
eral and specific causes as have been described. The emigrants 
leave for the seaboard, and straightway enter the ships, unpurified 
and unwashed, reeking with the fever miasma of their habitations. 
Into the crowded and confined steerage they hasten for rest and 
escape from starvation and death. But unconsdoudy they bring 
the enemy with them ; the fiital seeds are but sown in a fresh soil, 
and, as though from a hot-bed, they sprout even more vigorously. 
One such case on board a crowded and badly ventilated ship may 
cause the death of numbers. 

" The food with which these people are supplied on shipboard, ijapropci 
even if sufficient in quantity (which it is not always), is veiy often 
so badly cooked as to operate injuriously upon them. So great is 
often the difficulty, among from 300 to 1,000 people, of finding a 
proper time and opportunity for cooking, that it is a common 
occurrence for them to swallow their fiour or meal only half 
cooked, or even mixed simply with warm water, if indeed wa/rm 
water can be had. The effect of this kind of diet is but to add 
other evils, such as dysentery and diarrhoea, to the typhus miasma 
with which the steerage becomes infected, the debility of the in- 
mates rendering them more susceptible to its influence than they 
would be if well fed. 

" For the prevention as well as the cure of typhus, it is neces- prevents 
sary that the physical stamina be well maintained by appropriate ®"^*'^ 
food, in sufficient quantity. With ordinary strength of body 
and elasticity of spirit, few persons can be induced to remain 
below deck for many hours together, and, while the pure air of 
the ocean directly increases animal vigor, it is also the surest pre- 
ventive of typhus. Even the half-starved emigrant would find 
his energy and spirits revive, if compelled by a rigid sanitary 
police to make frequent visits to the ship's deck. 
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" Famine, therefore, though a freqneat precedent and a. powe 
fill adjunct, is only an indirect cause of tlte fever as we find it c 
shipboard and in our hospitals ; but we must continue to be bn 
dened with it eo long as poverty-stricken emigrants are admittE 
into the transport-ships in such great numbers, with food i 
insufficient in quantity and quality, and with bucIi a total a' 
Eence of sanitary police during the voyage. 
MteuSo^ " From what has been aaid, it will be readily inferred that i 
the prevention of typhus fever pure air poBsesses great valu 
Too much reliance cannot be placed upon it, cither for this pu 
pose or for enbduing the intensity or arresting the progress c 
the disease. Of its efficacy as a remedial agent, a striking ii 
stance among many others that might be mentioned occurred i 
the New York Quarantine Hospital, under my immediate notio 
during my connection with the State Emigrant Commission, , 
new building was erected on the summit of a hill within tl 
enclosure, into which some forty patients were conveyed from tl 
other overcrowded buildings. These had been kept in as goo 
condition ss possible as respects both cleanlinesa and ventilatioi 
Though there were no specific provisions for the latter, yet tl 
influence of the fresh atmosphere of the new building upon tl 
patients was most decided and immediate ; a load seemed to 1: 
lifted off them, and several, who, it was feared, would die, bega 
at once to improve and rapidly recover. 
ihf^AaSi " ^ ^^ month of August, 1837, a number of ships wit 
im*rf«tfen» gjjjjgj^Q^ passengers arrived at Perth Amboy, from Liverpo< 
and other ports, on board of some of which ship-fever prevailet 
There was no hospital or other accommodations in the town i 
which the sick could be placed, and no person would admit thei 
into private dwellings, fearing infection ; at the same time, the 
could not be left on board the shipe. An arrsngementwas mad 
to land the sick passengen and place them in an open woo4 
adjacent to a large spring of water, about a mile and a haif froi 
town. Bough shanties, floored with boards and covered wit 
sails, were erected, and thirty-eix patients were landed in boato, ■ 
near the spring as posdble, and carried in wagons to the encamj 
ment (as it was called), under the influence of a hot August sni 
Of the thirty-six, twelve were insensible, in the last stage of fevei 
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and not expected to live twenty-four houi-s. The day after 
landing there was a heavy rain, and, the shanties aflbi-ding no 
protection with their ^ sail ' roofs, the sick were found the next 
morning wet, and their bedding, sudi as it was, drenched with 
the rain. It was replaced with such articles as could be collected 
from the charity of the inhabitants. Their number was in- 
creased by new patients to eighty-two in all. On board the ship, 
which was cleansed after landing the passengers, four of the 
crew were taken with ship-fever, and two of them died. Some 
of the nurses at the encampment were taken sick, but recovei-ed. 
Of the whole number of eighty-two passengers removed from the 
ship, not one died. Pure air, good water, and, perhaps, the 
rain (though only the first thirty-six were affected by it) seemed 
to have effected the cure. 

" The ship was the Phoebey with between three and four hun- 
dred passengers, a number of whom (twenty-seven) had died on 
the passage. The shanties spoken of were two in number, thirty 
feet long, twenty feet wide, boarded on three sides four feet up, 
with old sails stretched over them. The twelve who were re- 
moved from the ship in a state of insensibility were apparently 
in so hopeless a condition that the overseer, who was a carpenter, 
observed, * Well, Doctor, I think I shall have some boxes to make 
before many hours.' * The night after their arrival at the en- 
campment,' says Dr. Smith, ^we had a violent thunder-gust, 
accompanied by torrents of rain. On visiting them the following 
morning, the clothes of all were saturated with water ; in other 
words, they had had a thorough ablution ; this, doubtless, was a 
most fortunate circumstance. The medical treatment was ex- 
ceedingly simple, consisting, in the main, of an occasional laxa- 
tive or enema, vegetable abids, and bitters; wine was liberally 
administered, together with the free use of cold water, butter- 
niilk, and animal broths.' The four sailors who sickened after 
the arrival of the vessel were removed to the room of an ordinary 
dwelling-house. The medical treatment in their case was precisely 
similar, yet two of them died, and the others suffered from car- 
1:)uncles while convalescing. The doctor adds, * My opinion is, 
that had the eighty-two treated at the encampment been placed 
in a common hospital, many of them would also have fallen. 



victims, I do not attribute tlieir recovery 60 mudi to i 
reme<Iies adiniaistercd as to the cii'cimiBtanccs in whicli thi 
were placed ; in other words, a good wasliing to begin with, u 
n abundance of fi-esli air.' 

T^M^'coid " It l^as puzzled some to understand why it is that tjph 
"' fever and many other infectiouB disorders are more frequent ai 
fatal in cold than in warm weather. This fact is attributed 1 
some to the low temperature ; but the true reason undoubted 
is, that in winter the external atmosphere is more complete 
excluded from our dwellings and hospitals by closing of doc 
and windows, which in warm weather are open and freely peni 

■""^ the ingress and egress of air. Hence, in winter, the great 

necessity of artificial ventilation. The same reasoning applies 
passenger-ships in cold or stormy weather, when the hatches a 
kept closed. Artificial ventilation, necessary at all times, is thi 
more urgently demanded. 

>—tKr of uw " There is another fact connected with ships, as well as wi 
hospitals and dwellings, which has a very important bearing t 
this subject. The miasma which has been spoken of has t! 
property of attaching itself to clothing, bedding, furniture, ai 
to the walls, ceilings, and floors of apartments. It is absorbed 1 
them, and adheres with considerable tenacity, whence it is ev 
ready, unless thoronghly destroyed and removed by clcansii 
and the use of disinfectants, to issue forth, and to pregnate tl 
atmosphere again with its poisonous influence. Into a room 
which a case of typhus fever has once existed, even for a she 
time, it is unsafe to enter, unless the room and everything in 
has been first subjected to a thorough airing and purificatio 
Here, then, is a constant source of danger, which will probab 
accoont for many instances of devaetation on shipboard by th 
disease. A vessd in which it has once occnrred will have t] 
miasmatic poison clinging to its sides, ceilings, and floors, fro 
which it cannot possibly be eradicated without the most thorouf 
firing, cleansmg, and disinfecting, such as, I presume, no vess 
engaged in the European passenger trade lias ever received. J 
hospitals and dweUings, with hard-finished walls and painb 
wood-work, this fiu* is often demonstrated. . In the peculi 
structure of a vessel's inner walls, without plaster, paint, or whif 
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wash, with thousands of crevices and cracks inaccessible to the 
scrubbing-bnish or any other purifying implement, without 
windows for the free circulation of air, we see the perfection of a 
l)lace for the long retention of the poison, and for its propagation 
for montlis aftenvards, when the steerage shall be again crowded 
with sure victims. 

" Moreover, the bunks or berths on these vessels are generally »;»*» wpojM 
constructed of the cheapest kind of boards, often in the rough **"**• 
state, and put together without any nicety — ^the whole arrange- 
ment being of the Himsiest character. Nothing of the kind could 
be better adapted to harboring the fever miasma. At the end of 
the voyage, the bunks are sometimes taken down without disinfec- 
tion or even washing, and, with all the filth and miasma adhering 
to them, stowed away, either as dunnage, amid the return cargo, 
or in bulk, to be appropriated to their original purpose on the next 
hitherward voyage. Now, it is evident that the xxext cargo of 
emigrants of such a vessel, though it may be composed of ever so 
healthy and cleanly people, and though the ship may be well sup- 
plied with stores, bedding, and other requisites, is yet liable to 
suffer from the latent seeds of disease, night and day, as the pas- 
sengers are in contact with the fever-charged bunks. There is 
more than probability that more or less will be attacked. The 
pestilence once started, there is no telling where it will stop. 

" But even supposing this source of danger to be stopped by 
the destruction of the old bunks and the substitution of new ones 
after each voyage, the permanent timber of the vessel, if not dis- 
infected, will still form a repository for the poison, whence its 
ravages may be renewed. 

"The second of the diseases by which passenger-ships havec^oieijonihi 
been infested is cholera. The open air generally puts an end to 
typhus or ship fever, whereas cholera is controlled by no such 
corrective. Although this fearful disorder confines itself to no 
precise localities, there appear to be circumstances under which it 
is peculiarly apt to make its appearance. These circumstances 
have been ascertained to be in a great degree similar to those 
which give rise to typhus fever. The poor and vicious, whose 
vital powers are enfeebled by want of wholesome nutritious food 
and close confinement or criminal excess, are found to be much 
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more liable to become tlie prey of cliolera tban persons wLo have 
good uoiirisliing food in abundance, take regular exercise, and 
abstain from indulgcncea that weaken the genei'al tone of the 
GjEtem, whilst tbeji add to the nerrouB excitability of the body. 
Cholera, it is true, often appears nud dieappcai-a without any ap- 
parent cause, a fact the reason of wliidi^^a still hidden from the 
eye of science, and can only be explained by time and experience. 
It is sufficient to know that, if the body is kept in a Jiealthy, well- 
balanced condition, and its functions are not interrupted by any 
disturbing causes, it may, in the generality of cases, bid defiance 
to the assaults of the disease. The theory is entertained by some 
that cholera on shipboard arises from the virus of the disease 
having been imbibed by the persons or clothing of passengers pre- 
vious to embarkation, or that it is met with in certain zones 
through which the ships pass in reaching the Western Continent. 
Concerning this it is proper to remark, that all that can be done 
by the owners of passenger-ships is to prevent the existence of 
any exciting cause of eickncss on board of them, and of any state 
of things by which it may be nourished and sustained if contracted 
elaewhere. If there be anything in the atmosphere of particular 
zones or belts, it must be encountei-ed alike by ships sailing prob- 
ably witliin a few miles of each other, propelled by the same 
winds, and standing on the same courses. Such, however, is not 
coiipiHfOB W the case. "While passengers on Liverpool vessels died by hundreds 
BrtiBbiMjTfronj the cholera, those fi-om Germany, who had left Hamburg 
I and Bremen at the same time, and arrived in New York about 
I the same period with those from Liverpool, had no sickness on 
I board ; for the reason that they were not so crowded, that they 
j were cleaner and healthier when they embarked, and better pro- 
, Tided for during the voyage. The German port regulations, 
'■ which compel the ships to distribute cooked provisions amoDgtbe 
emigrants, account for their saperiority in respect to health and 
cleanliness." 

Among twelve vesaels, which arrived at Quebec on or about 

niAmt- August 10, 1S17, tliere were two German ships, the bark Amy, 

iBj natumi. from Bremen, with 289 passengers, and the brig Waic^t^ from 

In imnig. Hamburg, with 145 passengers, and one Irish brig, the Trinity, 

from Limerick, with 86 passengers, upon which there occurred 
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neither sickness nor death during the voyage. The other vessels, 
consisting of two from Limerick, one from Sligo, tliree from Dub- 
lin, two from Liverpool, and one from Greenock, with 2,386 pas- 
sengers, had together 198 deaths and 286 sick on their passage. 

But even ships which leave the same port simultaneously Diircwnw 
show a very remarkable difference in the respective health of their JJU^ ^ 
passengers. This must be ascribed to the better condition of the •^•"" 
ship and of the passengera in the one case, and to the previous 
poverty and insufficient nourishment in the other. Thus, the 
ship Zucy Tlwmpson^ after a passage of twenty-nine days, arrived Tbezwyj 
at New York, from Liverpool, on the 11th of September, 1853, 
with a loss of forty out of 835 passengere by cholera. The Wilr'^\l^^ 
Ham SUUon anived on the same day, after a passage of thirty- 
one days, with 355 passengei's, having lost none on the passage. 
The Greoit Western arrived on the day previous, September 10, ^^^*^ 
after a passage of tliirty-one days, 832 passengers, no death hav- 
ing occun'ed on board. On the 19th of September, 1853, the 
haac WeVb arrived at New York, from Liverpool, with 773 The /woe 
passengers, after a passage of twenty-nine days, seventy-seven hav- 
ing died of cholera. On the next day, the Hoscitcs arrived from Thesoten 
the same port, with 495 passengers, after a passage of thirty-five 
days, six days longer than that of the Isaac Webhj and yet with- 
out a single death. On the 15th of October, 1858, the Jfon^TheifimK 
zuma arrived at New York, from Liverpool, in forty-one days, 
with 404 passengei-s, and a loss of two; while the j!ifarmion''^^^<«^ 
arrived on the same day, after a passage of twenty-five days, with 
295 passengers, and a loss of thirty-six by cholera. The TTflwA-Theirart* 
ijigto7i arrived at New York on the 23d of October, 1853, after 
a passage of forty-one days, with 952 passengers, and a loss of 
eighty-one ; while the Guy Mannering arrived on the 25th of ^^Sjf 
the same month, after a passage of thirty-seven days, with 781 
passengers, and without loss. 

These examples might be multiplied almost at pleasure, show- 
ing that vessels which left the same port almost at the same time, 
and reached tlie same point of destination about the same time, 
and consequently would be supposed to have been in the same 
latitudes and subject to the same winds at the same time, suffered 
in very different degrees. The cases presented show conclusively 
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that the disease on board of these veaBela mnst be tttrflmted to 
some exciting cause pre-fflriating within theni| which oonld not be 
connected with the condition of the afmoapheie or the prevalence 
of certain winds on the ocean* 

With regard to small-pox, the third in rank of the diaeaaea which 
have affected emigranta, ita nature and itameana of pr0venti0naie 
too well known to require anything more than a aingle lemail^ 
viz., that the rales which apply to the prevention of typhus or 
ship fever and cholera are^ in the main, iJao applicable in the caae 
of small-pox. 
'^w The percentage of mortality among the paaaengen on board of 
New York vessels has been considerably greater than thoae of 
vessels trading' to Boston, Philadelphia, and other ports. This is 
to be accounted for by a variety of reaaona. Kew York being the 
great commercial emporium of the Union, pasaengera from every 
country in Europe have been induced to regard it aa the point to 
which they should direct their couraea. Hence the huge ataicturea 
furnished by the enterprise of that great metropolia for the trans- 
portation of passengers have been crowded to excess, and, aa a 
necessary consequence, the cauaea of disease have esdsted on board 
of those vessels to a greater extent than on anyother. Ingeneral, 
the percentage of deaths is in direct proportion to the number 
of passengers, that is, it has been found that where passengers have 
been distributed in smaller numbers disease and death have been 
less prevalent. The smallest percentage of deaths has occurred 
on vessels from ports of Europe other than those of Liverpool, 
London, Bremen, Hamburg, and Havre, which, being off the great 
thoroughfares of commerce, have presented fewer attractions to 
the great mass of emigrants. The vesseb from these ports, being 
less crowded, are more easily ventilated and kept clean, and pre- 
sent greater facilities for the proper preparation of the food of the 
passengers, and for their exercise in good weather. 
^^J During the four last months of 1853, 312 vessels arrived at 
£}^' Xew York from European ports, with 96,950 passengei-s. Of these 
vessels, forty-seven were visited by cholera, and 1,933 passengers 
died at sea, while 457 were sent to the hospitals on landing — 
there, in all probability, to terminate in a short time their 'miser- 
able existence — making nearly two per cent, of deaths among the 
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whole number of persons who had embarked for the New World, 
and nearly two and a lialf per cent, when including those who 
were landed sick. On board of the forty-seven vessels attacked 
by cholera, the number of passengers was 21,857, of whom 1,821 
(being 848 per cent.) died on the passage, and 284 were landed 
sick, making 9*68 per cent, of dead and diseased, in an average 
passage of thirty-nine days. 

Of the aiTivals above mentioned, 112 were from Liverpool, with 
an average of 435 passengers on each. Twenty-four of these ves- 
sels, with an average of 577 passengers, or an average excess of 
142 passengers each over the general average of the whole number 
of vessels, had cholera on board. 

Of twenty vessels which arrived from London, five had cholera 
on board. The average number of passengers on board the vessels 
attacked by cholera was 411 each, while that of the whole number 
was but 326. 

Of fifty-two vessels which arrived from Bremen, three had cho- 
lera on board. The average of passengers on board of each vessel, 
out of the whole number, was 201, while the average on board of 
those attacked by cholera was 259. 

Of twenty-two vessels that arrived from Hamburg, six had 
cholera. Of forty-two vessels which arrived from Havre, six had 
cholera. The average on board of the whole number of ships 
was 409, while on board of the six cholera ships the average was 
56L 

Of sixty-four vessels which arrived from other ports of Europe, 
three had cholera on board. The average of passengers on board 
of the whole number of these ships was 148, while that on board 
of the ships attacked by cholera was 185. 

The average on board of the whole number of vessels (312) 
that arrived from Europe during the four months was 311, while 
the average on board of the forty-seven that had cholera was 465. 
The average on board of the vessels which arrived, exclusive of 
those with cholera, was 283, showing that the cholera vessels car- 
ried an average excess of 182 each over those that were compara- 
tively healthy. 

Of the vessels which escaped from cholera, there were thirty- 
three, carrying on an average 335 passengers each, on board of 
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which deaths oocnned. On these veaielai the number ot deathi ( 
was 112, out of lliOH peaoongeis. ( 

It appears from the above statonent of fiusts, that the ships on 
board of which cholera broke out were those which were most 
crowded with passengeniy and that the vessels on board of which / 
deaths from other diseases ooonned were the next most crowded, : 
whilst the remainder, which were healthy, had the lowest average ! 
of passengers. 

neatiD Much hss bocn dons slnoo to slleviato thehaidshipsconnected ; 

^< o^ii with sea voyages. The liberal legialation of Gongressi which, by 
the Act of March 8, 1855, first conoedes and endeavon to secure 
the rights of the emigrants by giving to each ci them two tons ci 
space, and by providing for the proper ventilation of the ship, as 
well as for a sofGicient amount of snbstantial and cooked provi- 
sions, has contributed much towards preventing the almost daily 
occurrence of sickness and privations on board of emigrant ships. 
The construction of sailing-vessels is bett^, but beyond this the 
steamers have taken the place of the former, and hAve b^^ to 
monopolize the transport of emigrants, of whom at present about 
eighty-nine per cent, arrive in steamers, while in 1856, for in- 
stance, only throe percent of their number had availed themselves 
of this &ster and healthier mode of conveyance. While in 1859 

^■^u. the average number brought by steamers was 280, against 181 in 
sailing-vessels; in 1868, it was 489 to 204; and, in 1869, 517 to 
183 ; showing an average difference in fiivor of steamers of 285 
and 334 respectively. The comparative mortality of passengers on 
board saiUng-vessels and steamers shows, in 1868, a very huge 
proportional disparity in fitvor of the steamers. Out of 180,449 
passengers in 451 st^uners, 200 died; while fit>m among 31,958 
in 200 sailing-vessels, the deaths were 393. In 1869, out of 229,190 
passengers in 504 steamers, 210 died ; of 28,333 passengers in 209 
sailing-vessels, 138 died ; being about one death in 1000 of the for- 
mer, and 200 of the latter. There is every reason for the real- 
ization of the hope that in less than ten years the sailing- 
vessels, as transports of emigrants, will disappear from the 
ocean. There has seldom, if ever, been a complaint brought 
against the steamers, which make the average of their trips in less 
than a fortnight, and on account of the short voyage, the plenty 
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of good water, provisions, and fresh air, prevent their passengers 
from falling sick. Humanitj has thus succeeded in making the 
exception now what was formerly the rule, and a mortality of one- 
fourth of one per cent, of the total number of passengers is now- 
adays considered a very large loss. 

Much, however, as has been done, there is still ample room 
for greater improvement. 

To remove the most pressing evils, the author of this essay, in ^Jj^^gj 
the winter of 1868, submitted a bill to the Legislature of the State ?^g. "*' ^ 
of New York, " For the more effectual protection of emigrants ar- , 
riving at the port of New York." By this bill, wliich on June 5, 
1868, became a law, the Commissioners are severally invested 
with the power (subject to certain conditions) of examining under 
oath any witness respecting complaints made by any person rela- 
tive to the ship in which any emigrant maj have arrived, his 
treatment on shipboard, and the quality of the provisions fur- 
nished ; or to take testimony in reference to any death that may 
have occurred during the voyage; and such testimony, if made 
in presence of the persons complained of, may be used as evidence 
in any subsequent action between any of the passengers and the 
owner, master, or charterer of the ship. Thus offending persons 
will be deprived to a great extent of the chance of escaping pun- 
idmient, while the emigrant will be exposed in consequence to 
less risk of unjust treatment, or, if aggrieved, will have a speedier 
and more accessible mode of redress than has hitherto existed. 

The necessity of such a provision was almost immediately after The jufnm 
its passage shown in the case of the James Foster^ Jr.^ a Liverpool 
emigrant ship, as without it the atrocious misconduct and brutal- 
ity of her officers could not have been adequately punished. 

It is to be hoped, however, that our General Grovemment, as 
well as'the governments of Europe, will themselves initiate the 
necessary reforms, and follow the just example set to them by 
the North German C onfederation. The draft of a Convention propowd < 
between the U mted jStates and the several European govern- ftJ^^P* 
ments, foT-Jhe beAter protection of steerage passengers while at 
sgijggn^parediy Seeretary Hamilton Fish, is a noble proof of the 
earnest desire of the United States to do their utmost in behalf of 
^e.£nugcwt8. 
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It is in the interest of hom anitY t W in ft 
Courts/ proposed by Secretuy I^sb^dMllJ^ 
and power, in all T'^t^^ connif¥*tftd with thft vft»«i^ng ax ttir 
emigrants. 



CHAPTER in, 

BONDING AND COMHUTING — PBIVATE HOSPITALS FOB DOaGBAlTrS. 

A NBW era in emigration began after the great Napoleonic wars. 
It may be said to have formally opened with the year 1819, 
which witnessed the passage of the first United States law on 
the subject. 

Up to that time no precise and connected information con- 
cerning any phase of immigration was obtainable in this coxmtry. 
Ko systematic effort had been made Idiere to gather reliable /t 
fS^ts and figures, and the scanty data anterior to the year named 
that have descended to us are obtained from a variety of sources. 
With the law of 1819 a regular supply of statistics on the sub- 
* ject was assured. 

The history of immigration after 1819 may be divided into immimtioi 
two periods : tiie first opening in the year named and ending in 
1847, the year of the creation of the Board of the Commissioners 
of Emigration of the State of Kew York ; the second beginning 
with 1847 and coining down to our days. The former period 
will be first considered. 

In 1817, no less than 22,240 persons, including Americans saieortwoi 
from abroad, arrived at ports of the United States from foreign frantunil 
countries. In no previous year had one-half as many foreign 
passengers reached this country. In December, 1817, two ship- 
loads^ bound for Philadelphia, were sold into the slave State 
Delaware. The transaction was shocking in the extreme, and 
created a painftd sensation all over the country; but there were 
no laws of the United States either limiting the number of 
persons which a passenger ship or vessel was allowed to carry, or 
providing in any way for the health or comfort of the passengers. 
The*subject attracted the immediate attention of Congress. On 
March 10, 1818, Louis McLane, of Delaware, reported to the 
House of Bepresentatives a bill ^^ regulating passenger ships and 
vessels," which was read twice and referred. In December of the 
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following session, it was called up by Tluniias JSfewton, of Yir- 
ginia, who explained the neoesritjr of its passage. It was read a 
third time, and passed the House. After reoeiTiog amendments 
from both the Senate and Hoiis% it was finally passed and ap- 
proved March 2, 1819/ 

trch 2. This act fixed the space allotted to the emigrants to five tonS} 
Custom House measorementi for erery two passengersi and in 
case of contrayentioii poniahed the captain with a fine of $150 
for each passenger. It declared the i^p to be forfeited to the 
United States, if the nnmber iji passengers canied exceeded the 
said proportion of two to eveiy five tons. It farther specified 
the amount of water and proTinoHa to be taken on board by 
emigrant vessels, and exacted a fine of three dollars fi>r every day 
that any passenger was put on diort allowance, finally, it 
required die collectors of cnstoms to report quarterly to the 
Secretary of State the nnmber of passengers arriving in their 
collection districts, by sea, from foreign countries ; also the sex, 
age, and occupation of such passengers, and the country in which 
they were bom. Annual reports embracing that information 
have, in conformity with this act, been made to Congress by the 
Secretary of State ever since. Althoui;^ in some parts, incorrect 
and meagre, they form the only reliable statistical basis of the 
history of emigration during the period fit>m 1819 to 1847. 

^ ^f lu all other respects, our sources of infonnation are rath^ im- 

L"*** perfect and superficial. The emigrant is not a subject, but an 
object — ^not an active, but a passive, force in this international 
movement. We would probably never have heard of his history, 
and of his sufferings, except in legendary tales and indistinct 
family traditions, had not the rapacity of agents and ship-owners 
compelled the several governments to interfere in his behalf, and 
to protect him against the grossest imposition. Even as it is, 
emigrants are considered as an aggregate of human beings only, 
with no characteristic distinction except that of nationalities. 
re- Thev appear simply as a numerical quantity ; they seem to have 

quau- no individual existence, and the student of contemporary history 
does not take the trouble to study their individual motives, mis- 
fortunes, and aspirations. He contemplates the emigration of 
large bodies only from the stand-point of wholesale changes in the 
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condition of nations, of social and political short-comings and 
disturbances. The poor peasant of the inland village who seeks 
to be an independent land-owner across the ocean, and the 
noble patriot wlio valiantly T)ut unsuccessfully fought for human 
rights ; the mechanic and the scholar ; the rich and the destitute ; 
the reckless swindler and the honest man — ^all represent but so 
many figures. They are looked upon as mere quantities added 
to the total wealth and strength of the land. And all this, al- 
though, as a whole, they emigrate with an intelligent and finn 
purpose to take up anew the battle of life, and to fight it through 
valiantly and honorably. Although the most lucrative article 
of import, emigrants were treated witli the least possible care, 
with the utmost disregard of decency and humanity. With rare 
exceptions, they were robbed and plundered, from the day of their 
departure to the moment of their arrival in their new homes, by 
almost every one with whom they came in contact. They re- 
ceived less consideration on the voyage than even trees in course ' 
of transplantation. They were treated worse than beasts, and 
less cared for than slaves, who, wliatever their condition may be 
in other respects, i-epresent more or less capital, and, as valuable 
chattels, are sure to receive protection and assistance in case of 
danger or sickness. There seemed to be a secret league, a tacit 
conspiracy, on the part of all concerned in dealing with emi- 
grants, to fleece and pluck them without mercy, and pass them 
from hand to hand as long as anything could be made out of 
them. The poor foreigners were virtually helpless against any 
sort of imposition and fraud. The thousands who died, or were 
' killed, on the voyage, were thrown into the ocean with as little 
ceremony as old sacks or broken tools. If crosses and tomb- 
stones could be erected on the water as on the Western deserts, 
where they indicate the resting-places of white men killed by 
savages or by the elements, the whole route of the emigrant 
vessel from Europe to America would long since have assumed 
the appearance of crowded cemeteries. And, what is still worse, 
the sufferings of the emigrants seem destined to last for ever. 
The experience of one does not help the other, for the emigrants, 
after their arrival in America, disperse into all parts of the great 
continent. They seldom bring charges or make complaints, being 
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satisfied that they will not be heard, or being eager to reach their 
new homes. Only here and there some victims tell of their ill- 
treatment, and it is almost exdnsively upon their redtals, and 
upon the meagre official data, that we have to rely for a historjr 
of later emigration. 
igTAtton to During the ten years after the passage of the Act of 1819, the 
^. * *^ * immigration to New York was veiy small. In the first five years, 
viz., from 1819 to 1824, it amounted to a little more than 4,000 
per annum ; while fit>m 1825 to 1829, it rose to an average of 
12,328 per year. 
rtf of emi. A large majority were very poor. While their influx contri- 
buted to the general prosperity of the country, it injured the 
domestic poor, as it necessarily imposed heavier expenses on 
the city government in providing for those who from any cause 
became sick or destitute. 
pt roller " Prfor to 1817," says Comptroller John Ewen, in his report 
wpJSrt of^^^ 1846, "when the foreign poor did not amount to one-fourth 
ign poor, ^f ^jjg present number, the Corporation (of the city of New York) 
received from the State one-third of the auction duties collected 
in this city on the sale of foreign goods, as an indemnity for their 
support. This provision, amounting annually to upwards of 
$70,000, was subsequently withdrawn, and an annual payment 
of $10,000 substituted instead ; since then the State has received 
over six millions of dollars fit)m auctions in this city, and only 
$53,000 from other parts of the State. This annual payment, 
however, proved insufficient, in consequence of the arrival of 
foreign paupers, who, in some instances, within a day or two 
after landing, where taken from ttie wharves in large numbers, 
in a state of destitution, and sent to the Almshouse. To protect 
the city against such extraordinary expenditures, the Legislature 
per Act ^0f the State, on February 11, 1824, passed an act ^Concerning 
passengers in vessels coming to the port of New York.' This 
act, commonly called the ^ Passenger Act,' required every master 
or commander of any ship, or other vessel, arriving at the port 
of New York, from any country out of the United States, or 
from any other of the United States than the State of New York, 
to make, within twenty-four hours after the arrival of such ship 
or vessel, ' a report in writing, on oath or affirmation, to the 
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Mayor of the city of New York, or, in case of his sickness or 
absence, to the Eecordcr of the said city, of the name, place of 
birth, and last legal settlement, age, and occupation, of every 
person who shall have been brought as a passenger in such ship 
or vessel on her last voyage.' Said act also authorized the Mayor 
*to require, by a short endorsement on the aforesaid report, every 
such master or commander of any ship or vessel to be bound with 
two sufficient sureties (to be approved of by the said Mayor or 
Kecorder) to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city 
of New York, in sudi sum as the Mayor or Becorder might think 
proper, not exceeding three hundred dollars for each passenger, 
not being a citizen of the United States, to indemnify and keep 
harmless the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty and the 
Overseers of the Poor of the said city, and their successors, fix)m 
all and every expense or charge whidi shall or may be incurred 
by them, for the maintenance and support of every such person, 
and for the maintenance and support of the child or children of 
any such person, which may be bom after such importation, in 
case such person or any such child or children shall, at any time 
witliin two years from the date of such bond, become chargeable 
to the said city.' " 

This act worked tolerably well so long as emigration was small, ^^^< 
and the bondsmen, and the passengers landed by them, could be 
controlled. Consequently, we do not hear of any serious com- 
plaints during the first ten years of its operation ; but, as soon as 
emigration assumed greater proportions, the law became sus- 
ceptible of the most flagrant abuses, which were actually practised 
under it, and it did not afford the slightest indemnity for the 
maintenance of those who became chargeable to the city. As the 
brokers eng aged in the bond business were only expected to pay 
j for the bonded ^B assengg^lfl^ case df th$i!r8k^3ie6St>r destitution, 
a large ield for^e exercise oFiraudand'iae eBp t ton waB ^t^pgned to 
^ese .shrewd, speculators. The ship-owners preferred the system 
of bonding to any other, as bj^t he pay men t oi a tnlle it exone r- 
ated^themTIErbm all TiaEIi^^a^dM they, o f course, received 
firom^Sffi^pSig^igerXHIe'''^^ was included in ItEe price 

of tEe passageT^ffi assumed their liability at prices 

varying from 15neltgBgriasrten cenLs fbr each passenger, or still 
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cheaper, as, for instance, between the yeare 1S23 and 1836, wlien 
the sum paid for bonding waa only two dollara per vcaeel, 
whether the number of passengers was great or smaJl. In eoiue 
caae?, however, it was found to be very convenient to the 
passenger-can-iors, and advantageouB to tbo ijity, to eommnte for 
ahen passengers instead of requiring bonds, or, in otlier words, to 
accept a specific sum of no less than one nud no more tbnn ten 
j^-jiollars for each, and to waive the execution of bonds. For tliis 
s'teason, the Corporation of the city of New York, in 1839, jiassed 
'"Jpn amendment to the Passenger Act, which authorized the Mayor 
Mo commute. Consequently, when the agent or master desired to 
Icommute, the Cominissioners of the Almslioiisc directed an ex- 
amination of the passengers, and reported their condition, when 
the Maror fixed and received the commutation, and the master 
was discharged from all liability. While the State law i-eqtiii'ed 
that bonds should be given, the Corporation ordinance merely 
conferred authoritr on the Mayor to commute in such cases, and 
in such manner, as might be rantuaUy agi'eed upon, the right of 
bonding beiug reserved specially to the master. 
,u. Thus the city did not gain much, and the old abuses were 
continued with the same impunity. In fact, the entire business 
became a private traffic between a set of low and subordinate city 
officials, ou the one hand, and a band of greedy and iinacnipulous 
brokers, on the other. It was a sort of legalized robbery, the 
headquarters of which was at the City Hall. 

An ordinance of the city prescribed that the Clerk of the 
Common Council should receive all sums paid for commiitation 
by alien passengers, account monthly for them, and thereupon 
pay over the money received by him to the Clmmberlam of tlie 
"J, city. Bnt there never has been any check upon, or system of 
'^ examination of, the accounta of the Clerk of the Common Coun- 
cil, and of receipts of such moneys, either to detect dishonest 
practices or to correct unintentional error. 

It seems that, from tlie first day of the application of the 
Passenger Act of 1624 down to lSi2, all the moneys for com- 
muted alien passengers were received by a certain John Ahem, a 
delimiter to the city in a very large amount, who first was private 
clerk to General Morion, the Clerk of the Common Council, or a 
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subordinate in his office. Said Ahem kept no regular books of JofanAiM 
account, or vouchers, but made entries, or omitted to make them, 
as he saw fit In 1834, the Common C!ouncil created the office 
of Clerk to the Mayor, and appointed this man. Ahem, to that 
office, General Morton still remaining Clerk to the Common 
Council. Ahem continued under him to perform the same ser- 
vices as when a private clerk, or subordinate, in Morton's office, 
and attended to the returns of captains of vessels, the receipt of 
commutation moneys, and other fees receivable by the Clerk of the 
Common Council. The moneys were paid by Ahem to the Clerk 
of the Common Council, and by that officer, .under his own name, 
returned to the Comptroller. 

Under the successors of General Morton, who died in 1836, 
Ahem continued to perform the same duties, made similar re- 
turns, which, without being first examined, were made a part of 
the County Clerk's retums to the Comptroller. During all these 
different derkships, until December, 1842, the retums of captains 
of vessels, and the bonds taken, were sent to the office of the 
Commissioners of the Almshouse, to enable them to ascertain, 
when persons applied to them at that office for assistance, whether 
such persons had been bonded, so that the sureties might be 
called upon for their support; or whether they had becfn com- 
muted for, and were to be supported at the expense of the dty. 
Ko account or memorandum has been kept in the office of the 
Clerk of the Common Council of the number of passengers com- 
muted for, or the amount of moneys received for the commutation 
of passengers. 

This utter neglect of supervision or control existed for about 
eighteen years, without even exdting any suspicion. At last, in 
1842, the impropriety of this course became so apparent that 
Mr. Underwood, Alderman of the Third Ward, at the meeting 
of September 12, offered a resolution appointing a committee of m^^^^^^, 
three, to examine into and report upon the subjects of reporting, SoSd** 
bonding, and commuting of passengers, and the course pursued 
in relation to aliens and others who had made application to the 
Commissioners of the Almshouse for relief. il 

This committee, consisting of Messrs. John A. Underwood, H. 
W. Bonnel, and Hobert Jones, thoroughly performed their ardu- 
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oQfl dutiesi and, after carafidly comparing the booka and tetania 
of the shipping merdiant% the health oflker, and the Onatom 
House with the statedienta kept in the Oily Hall^ on Mansh 11, 
1843, reported to the Board of Aldennen. It wocdd lead na be- 
yond the limits of thia eaaajr to enter into the particalan ot their 
investigation, but a tow of the fiiets, conoborated hy the fhlleat 
evidence, will diow how buaineaB waa managed in the Oonnlj 
aerk's Office. 
rtofMm«. ^^AU the acconnts,^ aaya the leportjnat mentioned, "from P». 
oember, 1836, to Jnly, 1848^ eontain the namea of veaada in whidhi 
passengers arrived, whether eommnted for or bonded; bat the 
whole business previous to June, 1887, waa oondncted without 
regard to detail, perspieoitjr, or r^gnlaritjr in the Miayor'a Qffiee, 
the office of the Cleik of the Oonmum Ooonoil, and the Comp- 
troller's Office, and it waa impoaailile to aaoertain what amount 
of money was or should have been paid previoua to the datea 
last mentioned. It has, however, been diaoovered that moneys, 
were received for commuting and bonding panoongera pryioua to 
June, 1837, which were never paid into the dty treasniy, but it 
would be useless to ascertain what amount of aueh moneya waa 
withheld, or by whom they were miaapplied. 

<^ From June 1, 1837, to July 8, 1848, the deficjepdea for 
bonds and commutations, in aooounts rendered to the Comp- 
troller, amounted to $8,019 85. The number of passengera who 
were reported to the Comptroller as having been commuted for 
sums less than were recommended by the agent of the Conmiis- 
sioners of the Almshouse, but in relation to which neither receipts 
nor accounts bad been obtained, was 8,965 ; and the passengers 
who had arrived from foreign countries, in vessels bringing 
ten or more passengers, none of whom had been accoimted for, 
were 1,846." 
t of inre* ^® investigations of this committee, and the changes pro- 
^ •*** posed by them in the supervision of the subordinate officers, 
effected a reform in the execution of the acts bearing upon immi- 
gration, but, nevertheless, the city was not greatly benefited by 
the change. With the daily increasing immigration, the profits 
growing out of the bonding system to the brokers became larger, 
and, with keen attention to pecuniary gain, these unscrupulous 
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men appropriated to themselveB what, of right, belonged to the 
city. They received, as before stated, from the ship-owners the 
smn of one dollar for each bonded passenger. 

*^ These persons," says Comptroller John Ewen, in his report <^2Bp*r< 
for 1845, " although worth the amount for which they may be- JJSJJg 
oome'liable for passengers in each particular case, afford but little 
indemnity to the Corporation for am^ considerable number of the 
bonded passengers, should they from any unforeseen calamity be 
thrown upon the city for support, several individuals being 
bondsmen for over $1^000,000 each. The agCTegat e of the bonds 

talrftTi far the xvtfnft^ ^^"^^IT f^^T?Bally IOT^aC JlII^ 

years Mnounted_t ft.tX6,X49igOO^ and forjfe§ jawsigr bonded 
last year to JUl^ggO^iOQ. ^ 8ome of those bonded are so disguised 
in we ci<^9aription rendered as scarcely to be identified six months 
after landing, and become inmates of the Almshouse, or are com- 
mitted by the magistrates as vagrants, and in some shape main- 
tained by the dty. A bonded passenger, over fiffy years of ag^ 
applied at the Mayor's Office son-e time since for relief whoso 
age was set down in the list of passengers at twenty years. 

^^ The Mayor is authorized, by an ordinance of the Corporation, 
to receive not less than one nor more than ten dollars for each 
passenger as a commutation of such bonds ; but, as this is entirely op 
tional with the party, the greater number are bonded. The number 
of foreign passengers arriving annually at this port, within the last 
three years, has averaged 60,539 ; the number annually bonded 
within the same period, 53,832 ; and the number annually com- 
muted in the same time, 6,707, or about one-ninth of the whole 
number. 

^^It would be more advantageous to the* dty to receive the 
sum of one dollar for each passenger, now paid to individuals, 
than to take the bonds. A laige amount would then be annually 
received by the Corporation towards the su pport of foreign jpoor ; 
and in case any of the passengers arriving at this port should, 
upon examination, prove to be i)anpers sent here from the par- 
ishes of Europe, they could, with the avails of this fund, be sent 
b ack to the p laces from whence they were brou^t ; whi(£^ would 
have a strong tend^I^^yno discourage a repetition of such prac- 
tices. 
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" Tlie number of paBsengera arriving at this jwrt during the 
l&nt three years amounted to 181,615, of which 20,119 were 

mnted . . 

Received on account of paaBengera bonded thi 
sum of . . .... 




$21,452 lY 
19,939 28 
?,il,391 45 
181,615 00 



Making a total receipt from these passengers of 
The whole number of passengers which arrived, , 
one dollar each, would have amounted to 

Whereby the city would have received in addition 

the sum of ?140,223 55 

or $46,744 51 per annnm paid to individuals, aa before stated." 

During all that time, those who became chargeable were sent 
to the Almshouse, and the bondsmen paid the expenses of their 
board to the city authorities. 
pjl Even tliis arrangement, though pecuniarily advantageous, only 
excited cupidity, and the bondsmen concluded to support the 
sick aud iudigeut at private poor-houses and hospitals, whore they 
could sustain them at rates lower than those charged by the 
Almshouse department. Experience liaving proved tho plan 
feasible and profitable, these establishments soon became numer- 
ous, some being conducted by the passenger-shippers and others 
maintained hy individuals, whose profits and business were con- 
fined alone to the medical care or temporary maintenance of tho 
pauper or unfortunate emigrant. To this latter class of establish- 
ments, on account of their cheapness, many merchants and pas- 
senger agents transferred the destitute ; but this system was asso- 
ciated with many grave and flagrant abuses. These evils gradually 
attracted public attention, and the various emigrant societies urged 
the necessity of a prompt and radical change. 

On Febmary 2, 1846, the 33oard of Assistant Aldermen of 

the city of ^ew York appointed a committee, consisting of 

Messrs. Purser, Gilbert, and Candee, relative to the treatment of 

„f certain emigrants in a place designated "Tapscott Poor-HouBO 

l.and Hospital." This institution was established by the -£i:ni~i>f 

jeW. &_ J:^-JCai^e9Afi».I!!iS§Pg§rrbr9k^_'n South Street, New 

"■TorE^and situated in North Sixth Street, in the tiien town of 

"WSliamebur^. 
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The preamble and resolution read as follows : 

" Whereds^ The affidavits of William Long and others, relative 
to the unwholesome food furnished to destitute and unfoiiiunate 
emigrants at a place denominated ^Tapscott's Poor-House and 
Hospital/ reveal a system of flagrant outrage and cupidity, and 
demand the instant investigation of the Conmion Council ; 

^^And whereasy The present mode of landing alien passengers 
has pastured a class of unprincipled brokers, who, apparently irre- 
sponsible to any authority, continue to realize fortunes by inflict- 
ing inhuman wrongs upon the alien stranger ; therefore, 

^^ Hesolvedy That a special committee be appointed to investi- 
gate the case of the unfortunate emigrants, and that the conmiit- 
tee be requested to report at the next meeting." 

The affidavits referred to above of William Long, Thomas 
Farrell, Daniel Kelleher, John Egan, Thomas Judge, Owny 
Hogan, and Henry Mulholland, sworn to on January 30, 1846, 
say, that the deponents were induced to emigrate to this country 
upon the representations of ship-brokers and their runners ; that 
upon arriving in this country they found it impossible to obtain 
work, and applied to the agents of these ships, and offered to 
work for their board ; that these agents sent them to Tapscott's 
Poor-House and Hospital, where they were obliged to do laboring 
work, digging, and wheeling. 

" And we further depose and say that the bread furnished us 
was totally unfit for use, and that the black biscuit shown the 
Mayor is a fair sample of the bread which we were compelled to 
eat ; that the breakfast furnished us was composed of a species of 
meal so black as to be imfit for use, and to that was added molasses 
and made into a pottage ; that our dinner was at times salt flsh 
and the before-mentioned bread, and at other times of refuse grease 
with other mixtures collected from the ships during their trips 
across the Atlantic : ' the crumbs that fell from the rich men's 
table.' 

" And we do further depose and say that tnere are inmates of 
the above establishment who are lying sick and in the most piti- 
ful and wretched condition of suffering, quite unable to help 
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themselresi and compelled to eat the food above deaeribed; that 
fiiom the effects of eating audi food we have been xednoed to 
such a state of healdi aatobe unable to work^and in oonaeqnonce 
orders were giren to stop ayr$uppUe$^ and toe hanfe ieen wiihaut 
food since yeeterdojf martUng/* 
c<»mi^ In consequence of these atatements^ the citizens of WHliama- 
to^iS: ^^^^ ^^ Febmaiy 8, 1818, called a paUic meeting, and appomted 
>4%£ & committee, consisthig of Hessn. H. iltigeraldi A. F. Moon, and 
Michael McGaffirej, for the poipoae of enqniring aa to the mode 
of treatment canted out in the estaUiahment of Messra. Tiqpscott 
& Go. On Febroaiy 8, at the request and solicitation of thesame 
Messrs. Tapscott, they yisited the said establishment, which visit 
thej describe as follows: ^ To our utter astonishment, even hor- 
ror, we found it, if possible, even w<me than represented, exhibit- 
ing a state of misery and wnMxdiedness not to be borne or counte- 
nanced by any dvilLsed conmiunity ; the situation, fiire, eta, of the 
occupants being worse, infinitely worse, if we may be allowed 
the term, than that of those in similar institutions (by name) 
attached to or connected with our common prisons. We have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion, and hesitate not to say, that we 
firmly believe the statementa made in the affidavits of William 
Long and others in every particular literally true; and that the 
deplorable condition of the unfortunate (women particularly) dupes 
of the Messrs. Tapscott in this same establishment demands and 
requires the earliest possible attention firom the friends of suffer- 
ing humanity. Since we have visited this 'poor house' the com- 
mittee procured comfortable situations and homes for those of the 
female residents of this modem but altogether novel prison-house. 
We now boldly — ^yes, publicly— challenge and defy the Messrs. 
Tapscott, or any of their friends, to an investigation, proo^ or con- 
viction. Dare they accept ! " 
'^"rd A few days later, the Committee of the New York Board of 
len. Assistant Aldermen likewise personally inspected the premises 
in question, when every reasonable facility of examination was 
afforded by Mr. and Mrs. Miller, the superintendents. Though 
the visit must have been anticipated, the condition of the building 
appeared very unsatisfactory, both as regarded cleanliness and 
comfort. The number of persons in the institution appeared to 
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to be from twenty-five to thirty, but it occasionally contained a 
larger number. The superintendent spoke fovorably of the diet 
and treatment, in which opinion some of the inmates concurred, 
though in a manner evidently constrained. A female witness, in- 
deed, who was examined at this interview, acknowledged to the 
Chairman of the Committee, who had an opportunity of speaking 
to her privately, " that, if she had told the truth, she would have 
seen the road mighty soon." The Committee of the citizens of 
"Williamsburg, above referred to, obtained from tlie inmates a 
direct acknowledgment of the facts sworn to in the afiidavits of 
Long and others. These gentlemen, from personal and prompt 
inspection, convinced of the treatment and suffering of the in- 
mates, forwarded them articles of food. 

The comprehensive testimony fully confirmed the complaints. ^SfJnJbSd. 
In relation to the food, some twenty witnesses distinctly swore 
that the biscuit was generally " blue moulded," and oftensive to 
" taste and smell ; " and the samples, though sworn to be of the 
best description distributed, were dark and hard, and unsuited for 
tlie support of the females and children at the " Poor-House and 
Hospital." 

It appeared, under oath, that the biscuit was frequently given 
to the hogs — ^the inmates preferring to go hungry and supperless 
to bed. The fish was represented to have been bad, and to have 
£illen to pieces when put into water to boil ; and all affirmed, who 
were beyond the influence of the establishment, that the food sup- 
plied was equally deficient in quantity and quality. The soup 
was usually innutritions, and manufactured from grease or mutton 
tallow, which was kept in the superintendent's store-room to bo 
employed for that purpose. The meat used is stated to have 
been musty and dark, and the bread ^^ distributed twice a week in 
slices (to use the language of a witness) as big as your hand, and 
not enough for a child." 

These statements were corroborated partly by the admissions 
of Tapscott and his employees, as well as by about fifty affidavits, 
the most important of which may find place here. 

Margaret Bertram, an inmate for nearly twelve months in the AfidaTtu o 
institution, ^ recollects that two children died there. The mother 
of one died at sea ; no particular nurse took charge of it ; several 
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of us Lnd milk, perhaps four or five, and cacli took it by turns ; it 
died of euinmer complaint. The other infant died five weeks 
since ; it was brouglit here by a woman nut its mother ; it was a 
weakly child ; we suckled it turn and turn about ; no particular 
person attended to it; several now in the New York AlmshouBQ 
nursed it." 

Fannie Slitcliell, an intelligent young married woman, now at 
BelleTue, Btated under oath the following fiicts : " Tliat the cliild re- 
ferred to by Margaret Bertram was sent over from Tapscott's office, . 
and lived about a fortnight afterwards ; that it came on Saturday^. 
and Mr. Tapscott called on the Sunday following, and, an objection 
being made to nurse the infant, declared that any one who refused 
should be turned right out of dooi-s. Under such circumstances 
the women consented, and took it turn and turn about." 

Ann Doyle : " Wliile I was there, some of the women induced 
a man who was cutting up some meat to give them a few slices, 
one of the women alleging that she wanted it for a sick child. 
They obtained about a pound, and Miller (the superintendent) 
djecovered it in the evening, and went and informed Tapscott, who 
came the next morning and turned the women out ; one had the 
sict child before mentioned." 

" Anotlier transaction, sustained under oath, we introduce," 
says the Committee, "as a fiirther illiistrntion of tlie disregard 
manifested for the health of the inmates, and the sanitary usages 
observed even by uncivilized communities. It ^ippeara that, of 
the^iys during the summer, a sow became sick and nearly dead," 
and that in this condition the superintendent directed it to be 
kiUed by one Lavendel ; that the sow was afterwards scalded, cut 
up, aud on the following day served at table, but it was so " un- 
pleasant to the taste that the witnesses were unable to eat it." 

Said Lavendel, an emigrant fi-om Ireland, and for some time 
after his arrival an inmate of the house, further states, on oath, 
that a quantity of mutton-hams were brought there (to the hos- 
pital), and served up for dinner, which stunk and were unfit for 
use ; oatmeal porridge was also served np for breakfast, which was 
bitter to (he taste, and smelled bad ; also rice for dinner which was 
unfit for use, and smelled bad. Deponent was compelled to eat 
what was put on the table or go without food. He further states 
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that the allowance of meat for one week, including bone, was 
about one pound ; that he was sick, and kept his bed about five 
days before he received any medical attendance, altliough ho re- 
quested it previously; and that Uie sleeping apartments were 
filthy, uncomfortable, and filled with vermin. 

Dr. E. L. Cooke, tlie attending physician, says : " The cleanliness '^fJ^„*S{2J- 
there is not remarkable ; have observed this, and required them to ^^^' 
keep it cleaner ; but the matron has answered that it was difiicult 
to get the inmates to perform such labor. In other institutions 
of a public character, better discipline would prevail ; but the in- 
mates do not feel themselves under sufficient restriction. The 
general want of cleanliness observable, he presumes, might be attri- 
buted to this cause and the laziness of the inmates. Thinks the 
inmates are not examined when they enter, or aware that there are 
any specific regulations with regard to cleanliness. No wearing 
apparel has, to his knowledge, been distributed among the sick. 
With reference to diet, what he directed for the patients he be- 
lieved was supplied. The matron informed him so ; have never 
enquired of the patients ; never observed any peculiar appeamnee 
of disease among those who had been long inmates. The institu- 
tion, as regards diet, general comfort, and medical treatment, can- 
not be compared with similar public institutions." 

" Your Committee conceive " — ^we give here again their own ^n&ttee- 
words — " that the evidence before them is sufficient to convince tiS**'p 
the Common Council and the Legislature that poor-houses and 
hospitals should not be continued by passenger carriers. The pro- 
prietors are certainly not likely to provide liberally for the neces- 
sities, much less the comforts, of a household which is a constant 
source of individual trouble and expense. The same selfishness that 
would induce them to evade relieving the applicants would dic- 
tate the reduction of their fare, when admitted to the work-house, 
to the lowest standard, both of quality and quantity. Neither 
the Common Council nor the Legislature could feel disposed to 
permit these irresponsible establishments to multiply, a result 
which must occur, however, unless the law is amended. The 
unwholesome nature of the food, and the treatment of the help- 
less infimts, is in evidence before you. No wearing apparel ap- 
pears to have been distributed among the sick or well, with some 
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trifling nniniportant ezoeption ; and Hkrgaiet Bertnin, an inmste 
nearij a year, and yerj deatitnte, acknowledged that she nerer 
received, with the ezoeptioii of an order fi>r a pair of ahoeB^ any 
clothing wfaaterer. Enen on the oonfinement of any of tli^ 
women, the other women have to provide the reqniaiie artidea of 
clothing for the infimta. No attention la paid to the education of 
children who become diaigeable to these biolDBny and the only 
boy at Tapaootf a work4Kmae^ the auperintendoity Kr. Miller, 
stated, was held back ftom M^ool fixr want of olothing» and the 
proprietor himself aoknowledged that he did not know wh^her 
he went to sdiool or not. 

i>£S»>^ "^ "Theaceommodatinnandanangementsofthehonseiffednde 
the proper separation of the sezes^ and the monl habita of the 
unfortunate inmates most deteriorate. The sdc and destitatei the 
vicious and the innocent, are gathered together promiseaoualy, 
without any of the ordinary restraints to whidi, periiaps, in a dis- 
tant country, they have been subjected, while they are denied tlie 
salutaiy influence of even police regulations. 

<< These fiusts, whidi rest upon swcnn testimony, must com- 
mand attention. It cannot be diq^ted that the heavy responsibir 
lities connected with a poor-house and hospital diould be transfer- 
red to the munidpal authorities. The healthandcharacter of bur 
city, and humanity to the alien stranger, are involved in this 
meajsure. 

rnuids prMti*. « The great acknowledged inferiority of sudi an establishment 
HMpfub^^^'^to Bellevue is a strong incentive to the destitute to obtain ad- 
mission to our Almshouse by deception. Aware that their recep- 
tion and continuance in the Almshouse depends on suppressing 
the &ct of being chargeable to any particular passenger broker, 
they manu&cture &cts to secure better fiiro and treatment. In- 
deed, it is not improbable, though no direct evidence exists before 
the Committee, that they have co-operated with the pauper in the 
practice of these frauds. It is unquestionably true that thousands 
are annually relieved from the dty treasury, which are properiy 
chargeable to the bondsmen. Intentional inaccurades fi^uently 
appear on the passenger list regarding the ages, occupations, and 
names of the passengers, with the view of transferring l^al re- 
sponsibility from the carriers. In the event of establishing the 
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system of commutation, the duty of examining the emigrant pas- 
sengers will require the exercise of vigilance and honesty. To de- 
ceive the Quarantine officers, and obtain permission to proceed 
immediately to the city, the captains of vessels dress up their sick, 
and similar artifice will be employed to evade the provisions of 
the proposed law. 

"The German and other emigrants not familiar with our 
language are liable to even more than ordinary imposition and 
suffering. To secure t rh*^ flgftifttAnfiP. frAm tliP. Ivm^RTr^fip^ ^i^]>Qnij^ 
which in the^jgjn tftr , mon tlia . they . would parish, constantly re- 
quires tEe^^-operation of tU.O officers of their national benevolent 
iilstitufrdhT; and many remarkable instances of deception and 
Gru3ty Have become known to your Committee. 

' « 2tg5hM are sent to the principal cities and ports of Germany 
with the view of securing passengers for some particular line of 
vessels, and from tliree to six Eix dollars is imposed as *head' or 
commutation money, though, even if the law we recommend 
was adopted, $1 25 (25 cents for hospital fee) would be the actual 
outlay. 

" It is maintained among some, if not all, of the passenger Bonds annm 
brokers that they are released from the obligation of sustaining 
the persons bonded whenever convicted of an offence and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Though we must dissent from this 
opinion, it appears to have been formerly acquiesced in by the 
authorities, or to have escaped their examination. The comm is- 
sion of crime, committals for misdemeanor or vagrancy, serve the 
se nj^ mterests of p assenger agents, though w^'are unwilling to 
believe that the practice is "resorted to ordinarily. Occasionally, 
however, the inmates of these private work-houses and hospitals 
are unwarrantably consigned to the Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island. Hugh Graham, who was a sick man, was sent with eight 
others to be disgraced and contaminated in one of our worst 
prisons for insubordination. He, with his companions, purchased 
bread, and even ate it, without permission of the officials. He 
was taken before a magistrate, and committed without even being 
made acquainted with his crime or called upon for defence. 

" Another illustration of the feelings governing some of the o'connofsci 
passenger carriers is to be foimd in the following anecdote, com- 
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municated by the President of the Inh Enugnnt Bodelj: A 
man named O'Ckmnor, with Ub wife and three ddUnn, anired 
in this conntiy, and, having eontiacted afever on boaxd the Teasel^ 
was detained in the city till hia monej waa exhanated, and the 
bondsmen were applied to fixr rdieU Beooreringsooner than the 
other members of the femfly, he set oat fixr 8t Loois^ whero hia 
fiither was eomfertaUy settled, and, aecming the n eee asaiy Ibnds, 
returned with the fend ezpeetation of ae co m p a nying his wife and 
children to their new home. Hefevrndyhowerar^onnadbingNew 
Yoric that his wife waa dead and his duldren shipped to Liyer- 
pool, where they had neither firienda nor xehtiTea. One of the 
children died on the passage, and of the others no tidingp have 
been obtained, thon^ diligent enqniriea have been inatitnted* 
Messrs. Tapeoott were the agents and bondsmen in this ease. 

^^ With the gradual but certain increase of immignition, these 
evils must extend. The ca]^ty of the proprietora of these jni- 
vate establishments threatena even-tiie health of our city, not only 
from nndeanlinessy bat theintrodoction of cases of ship^aver. 

<^ TTith these views, yonr Oommittee respeetfhlly sabmit the 
following resolution fer adoption: 

^ j?^«oW, That the condition of Tapsoott's PoorJBbmse and 
Hospital, and the evidence relative to the general treatment of the 
inmates, strongly demand a diange in the present system of bond- 
ing and commuting alien passengers." 

grt. Dnringthe8ummerofl846,anothercommitteeof investigation 

^tlx^sA appointed from the same Board, relative to the management 

^^^' of an emigrant hospital on Manhattan Island, which resulted in 

confirming the opinion that such irresponsible institutions were 

equally disastrous to the morals, health, and happiness of those 

compelled to seek a temporary aaylum in them. 

The report expressed strong disapprobation of the " want o( 
comfort, cleanliness, and health prevailing," and the necessity of 
the employment of some means to remove the evils. After the 
interference of the committee, some improvement occurred in the 
treatment of patients, and the number of inmates in the two- 
story building, about 46 feet square, was reduced from 120 to 80. 
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Tlie extreme lieat of the summer, and the want of cleanliness, inro«tijrationi 

^ ^ Bo a r d < 

neglect of ventilation, and poor diet at this hospital, induced the "«•*">• 
Mayor to summon the Board of Health. A committee of that 
body examined the establishment, and reported strongly in favor 
of remedying the evils connected with these private hospitals and 
poor-houses, and, by a change in the law, urged the propriety of 
confiding in the city authorities the charge of the sick and desti- 
tute emigrants. 

"The system now existing," says the report of Alderman Report of Aid< 
Purser, from which we have quoted the above, " is disgraceful to '^ JhSSJin li 
the city, and unparalleled in Europe. The municipal authorities •^•^°*' 
are divested actually of the power of investigating and relieving 
cases of severe suflfering and destitution. A ship arrives in our 
port with five hundred emigrants; a broker, irresponsible in 
every point of view, after examination, agrees to assume the 
responsibility of supporting those that may become chargeable 
within two years, at the rate of forty or fifty cents a head. 
. Should any apply, as thousands do, annually, to the Almshouse 
* Commissionei-s for relief, they are referred, however emergent 
and pitiable the case, to this broker, and his personal and pecu- 
niary interest dictates refusal or delay. If compelled to provide 
for the unfortunate a temporary shelter, the treatment to which 
they are exposed is calculated to break their spirits and smooth 
the path of degradation and crime. 

" A proper separation of the sexes is wholly neglected, and 
the young and innocent female is exposed to temptation, 
and her mind, at least, coniipted by infamous association. 
The destitution of the healthy emigrant is usually only tem- 
porary, and their future destiny governed, to a great extent, 
by the circumstances into which they are thrown at iheir arri- 
val. With this view of the subject, your Committee are im- 
pressed with the conviction that legislative interference is im- 
peratively demanded in justice to the tax-payer and humanity 
to the emigrant." 

" Your Committee have before them a memorial in favor of Memorial ^ j 

BiniKrant & 

the proposed alteration of the laws, signed by the acting Presi- o/SSef '*^* 
dents of the Irish, German, British, Welsh, and Scotch emigrant 
societies, which states that the change would increase the revenue 
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of the city and secure the emigrants fix>m the frauds now prac- 
tised upon them. 

>o^ u Within the last month, nearly five hundred emigrants from 
Germany were sent directly from the ship to the Almshouse, 
where a large proportion now remain, being utterly destitute of 
means, and sent out at the expense of the property-owners in 
their immediate neighborhood.* The bondsmen refuse to pay the 
expenses in this instance, on some wholly insufficient pretence, 
and the city will be most probably compelled to commence suits 
for the recovery. It must have been known to the foreign agents 
shipping such passengers that they principally consisted of 
paupers. When compelled to leave the ship, they took refuge on 
the pier, where they continued until the city authorities removed 
them to Bellevue. Utterly destitute, and strangers to onr 
language and country, sick from the effects of a long voyage and 
indifferent diet and accommodation, these people became an im- 
mediate charge upon the city, and yet the bondsmen refuse to 
indemnify the Corporation. A lighter was sent by the agents to 
take off die whole of these passengers, with the view of sending 
them to Albany ; but, many of them being sick, and all being 
penniless and without means of supporting themselves for that 
journey, they refused. 

'^ In the event of the bondsmen sustaining the decrepit or 
aged for the foil period of two years required by law, on its expi- 
ration they are thrown upon the county for support Such a 
class of persons for many reasons usually remain in our city ; and, 
if a proper system of commutation prevailed, a fund would be 
raised adequate for their maintenance." 

a^ The change so long desired by all disinterested parties was 
effected a year later by the establishment of the Board of the 
Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York. 

* The emigrants referred to were poor people from tlie Odenwald, wlio, how- 
ever, had not been sent out by the property-owners in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, bat at the expense of the grand ducal government of Baden. F. E. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ASBIYAL IN NEW YORK — RUNNERS — ^BOABDINO-HOUSES — 

INLAND VOYAGE. 

ALTHOuon in point of time anterior to the period of which we 
are treating, die facts wliich constitute the basis of the narrative 
of this chapter refer to a state of things which, in a greater or 
lesser degree, had existed for the preceding twenty years, but 
which was fully exposed, for the first time, only by the careful 
official investigation, of which we shall speak in the following. 

The kind of fraud and imposition on emigrants which is At temp 
here described continued until the year 1865, that is, up to the gj ^^^^ 
time when, by an act of the Legislature, the Commissioners of ^mni ^ 
Eim'gration secured the compulsory landing of emigrants at the ''*" 
Castle Garden depot, which gave them the control over them 
necessary for their protection. Not having sufficient means at 
their command, the Commissioners for years had tried in vain to 
protect the emigrants on their landing. They perceived the real 
source of the evil from the time of the creation of tlie Board, and 
did all in their power to do away with it. Complying with their 
urgent solicitations, the Legislature, in October 11, 1847, appoint- 
ed a select committee to investigate the frauds and impositions 

alleged to be practised upon emigrant passengers arriving in this ^ 

State. The Committee, consisting of Messrs. Thomas Smith, committc< 

Investiffi 

A. S. Upliam, D. S. McNamai-a, A. E. Cliandler, and James C. li^^^ 
Kutherford, cheerfully assumed and most efficiently discliarged 
their duties. It is due to the indefatigable and energetic eiForts 
of these gentlemen that we have the documentary evidence of all 
sorts of frauds practised upon emigrants. In order to make a 
thorough investigation of the subject committed to their charge, 
they went to the city of New York, and made themselves ac- 
quainted with the various stages through which the emigrants 
passed after landing, till they got on board the steamboats to come 
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up the river. It is their ofScial report, with its accompanying 
documents, containing the examinations of the different parties 
and witnesses, which forms the basis of the following state- 
ments : 
!f dt " ^^^ Committee must confess/' the report says, " that they 
tUSL had no conception of, nor would they have believed, the extent to 
pen which these frauds and outrages have been practised, until they 
came to investigate thenL As soon as a ship, loaded with these 
emigrants, reaches our shores, it is boarded by a class of men 
called runners, either in the employment of boarding-house keepers 
or forwarding establishments, soliciting custom for their employ- 
ers. In order the more successfully to enable the latter to gain 
the confidence of the emigrant, they usually employ those who can 
speak the same language with the emigrant. K they cannot suc- 
ceed in any other way in getting possession and control over the 
object of their prey, they proceed to take charge of their luggage, 
and take it to some boarding-house for safe-keeping, generally 
under the assurance that they will charge nothing for carriage- 
hire or storage. In this way they are induced to go to some emi- 
grant boarding-house, of which there are a great many in the city, 
and then too often under a pretence that they will chaige but a 
small sum for meals or board. The keepers of these houses* in- 
duce these people to stay a few days, and, when they come to leave, 
usually charge them three or four times as much as they agreed 
or expected to pay, and exorbitant prices for storing their lug- 
gage ; and, in case of their inability to pay, their luggage is detain- 
ed as security. Some of these runners are employed by the month, 
and some work upon commission. Where they are in the em- 
ployment of the forwarding establishments or passenger offices, and 
' receive a commission for each passenger they bring in, they are, in 
many eases, allowed by their employers to charge all they can get 
over a certain sum for transporting the passenger to a particular 
place. Tills, it will be seen, stimulates the runners to great exer- 
tions, not only to get as many passengers as possible, but to get 
them at the highest possible prices. To enable them to carry out 
their designs, all sorts of falsehoods are resorted to to mislead and 
deceive the emigrant as to the prices of fare and mode of convey- 
ance. 
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"Your Committee li«ive been shocked to find that a largo 
portion of the frauds committed ujwn these innocent and, in many 
cases, ignorant foreigners, are committed by their own country- 
men who have come here before them ; for we find the German 
preying upon the German, the Irish upon the Irish, the English 
upon the English, etc. ; but at the same time we cannot hold our 
own countrymen entirely guiltless, for many of them, it is to be 
regretted, are engaged in this nefarious business." 

It was then, and still is, the law of the State of New York state i 
that a vessel an-iving at Quarantine is under the control of tlie 2™ 
health ofiicer, and that consequently the ship-owners can exercise 
no control over their own vessels until they pass out of the hands 
of that officer. 

Until 1844, the practice was for him to license small schooners 
or lighters, by which all the passengers discharged at the Quaran- 
tine were brought to the city. The suffering to which passengers 
were exposed by this mode of conveyance, from being frequently 
many hours on deck, exposed to sun and rain, and frequently ar- 
riving in the city at night, induced the larger shipping-houses to 
cause the emigrants to be brought up by steamboats, thus greatly 
increasing their comfort. The practice was for these houses to 
give their agents an order on the Custom House to receive per- 
mits to take the passengers from their ships, and thus to secure to 
them the exclusive privilege of bringing passengers from their 
ships. Other vessels, and especially those owned by smaller 
houses, proceeded at once directly to their piers in the city. The ^Jjjj® 
larger the immigration became, the more profitable it was for the toanj 
runners to get hold of the ships ; they spared no effort and resort- 
ed to all kinds of tricks and devices to obtain the exclusive con- 
trol of the emigrant ships. T hey frequently went to the Custo m 
Ho use, and, under false p re tences, took out permits without the 
knowledge or con sent of the owners. Captains of ve s sels, w hich 
came directly to the city, were otten paid several hundred dollars 
bylli&T'H»»©Ps--fiMi-4he-TTrc^ at 

QuarantinCjUTid proceed with them to their piers. 

" It is not uncommon," said the health officer. Dr. Henry 
Van Ilovenburgh, in his examination, " after the vessel is cleared 
from Quarantine, for eight or ten boat-loads of runners to surround 
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it ; they are desperate men, and can be kept off only by an armed 
force." 

This state of things must be borne in mind in order to pro- 
perly understand the dangers to which the emigrants were expos- 
ed on their arrival in the port of New Tort 
o{ The following affidavits will more fully show the mode of 
bo- operations of these runners^ and of the establishments in whose 
interest they worked. Thus, R. Schoyer, being duly sworn, says : 

^' I am a Director of the Ketherland Emigrant Society. The 
first fraud practised upon the emigrant is this: the moment a 
vessel arrives it is boarded by runners, whose first object appears 
to be to get emigrants to tlieir respective public-houses. Once 
there, they are considered sure prey. These runners represent 
the interests of all the various taverns and forwarding lines. 
Each party bringing with them their bullies to fight off their op- 
ponents, the emigrants become bewildered. As there is frequent 
bloodshed upon such occasions, the strongest party carry off the 
emigrants. Previously to going to the taverns, they are told that 
meals will be furnished for 6d. each, and 6d. for lodging, when, in 
&ct, they are never charged less than 28. and often $1, per meal ; 
and their baggage is held until all is paid. The next ordeal 
through which the emigrant is obliged to pass is called ^ booking,' 
by which is meant that the emigrant is taken to the forw^arding 
office, and then induced to pay his money for the fare to the 
West. The emigrant is informed that that is the only office in 
which they can pay their money, the proprietors thei-eof being 
sole owners of the steamboats, railroads, and canal-boats through- 
out the entire route. After having thus gained the confidence of 
the emigrant, he unsuspectingly pays his money, upon the assu- 
rance that he will have no more to pay. The money received, 
the runner gets one dollar for every passenger booked, besides a 
salary varying from $30 to $100 per month, which is divided with 
the landlord." 

P. H. Hodenpyle, being sworn, says : " I am agent of the 
Netherland Emigrant Society ; have been since April last ; I have 
been in danger frequently of personal violence from the runners ; 
they are Hollanders, Germans, English, Irish, etc. There have 
gone, this fell, one Hollander and two German runners to Eu- 
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rope to establish agencies for forw^arding passengers from New 
York to the Western States and Territories." 

Charles II. Webb deposes under oath : " I am Superintendent ^^'u*[y.°; 
of the British Protective Emigrant Society ; have occupied the KmiKr 
station three yeai's. From my own knowledge, I have known 
frauds upon emigi'ants. One of the common frauds practised by 
the emigmnt boarding-house keepers is that they generally have 
five or six persons about their establishments, who, if they cannot 
prevail on the emigrant to accompany them to the boarding- 
house they represent, when coming from the Quarantine to the 
city, on their amval at the dock seize their baggage by force, 
and have it carried by cartmen, who are privy to their operations, 
to the boainJing-houses. With the baggage once in the house, the 
emigrant, if dissatisfied with the accommodation and wishes his 
tilings removed to another place, is met by the landlord with a 
charge for either storage or one day's board, compelling him to 
put up with the accommodations offered him, or pay five or six 
dollars without an equivalent. These boarding-houses make it a Extort 
rule, for instance, if emigrants arrive at 7 o'clock p.m. and leave J>«tt»«* 
the next day at 10 or 2 o'clock, to charge two days' board ar d lodg- 
ing for what in feet constitutes only one day. The keepers 
of emigrant boarding-houses are invariably foreigners, the natives 
of each nation preying upon their own countrymen. The runners 
represent to the emigrant that his charges are sixpence sterling for 
each meal, and the same for lodging, and no charge for cartage of 
baggage to their houses or for storage while it remains there. 
Wlien the emigi-ant is ready to leave, he calls for his bill, and is 
sui-prised to find that he is required to pay from $1 to $2 per 
day for his boai-d, and often 82 to $3 cartage for his baggage. 
The keepers exercise their right of lien on the goods until the 
price is paid." 

" I was in a boarding-house in Cherry Street," says Hiram 
Huested. '"A man came up to settle his bill, which the 
landlord made out at $18. 'Why,' says the man, 'did you 
not agree to board me for 6d. a meal and 3d. for a bed?' 
'Yes,' says the landlord, 'and that makes just 75 cents per 
day. You have been here just eight days, and tliat makes 
just $18.' " 
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P^ George W. Daley (the notorious One^yed Daley), who 
had been engaged in forwardmg passengers on the canal, 
and left business, as he allq^^ from disgust with the im- 
position practised by his partners, and by the men in his em- 
ployment, upon emigrants, said: ^^ Mr. Boach (one of the former 
partners of Daley) spent his time in Kew York, and managed the 
business there. When a vessel was reported, he generally sent 
down three or four men to engage the passengers. If die vessel was 
a Dutch one (German), he would send down Dutchmen (Germans) ; 
if an English vessel, he would send Englishmen. He got the pas- 
sengers at the best possible rates, sometimes at one price and 
sometimes at another. Men in our employ have frequently 
brought passengers to me, and stated that they had represented 
to the passengers that they were to go by railroad or packet ; in 
such cases I have invariably told my men that I should not thus 
impose upon them, as we had no arrangement with the railroad 
and packets, and would not book them in that way, and tliut 
they must not promise them in that way. Wliat I mean by 
' booking' is, making bargains with passengers and giving them 
tickets. Our books are made in the form of a check-book ; the 
ticket is cut out, like a bank-check, and a memorandum of it is 
left ; the men who board the vessels carry a book with them and 
furnish the tickets. 

" Frequently the ^ night-watch ' from the Custom House, when 
they board a vessel, extol some particular transportation line or emi- 
grant forwarding-house ; and, when they leave in the morning, man- 
age to get the name of some one or more of the passengers, which 
they report to the emigrant forwarding-house. I do not know 
that they receive anything for their services, but I have no doubt 
they do ; this is what is called ^ stooling.' There is another way of 
'stooling' frequently practised, which is for the runner to go on 
board and employ some one or more of the emigrants of influence to 
engage the passengers to go by his line, for which the emigrant is 
paid a lionus. The following case came to my knowledge two years 
ago this summer : A runner went on board an English vessel, at 
Quarantine, singled out a man of influence, and offered him a gold 
watch and chain if he would induce those on board to go by the 
line by which he was employed. Tlie man agreed to it, on condi 
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tion that he could have the watch in advance. Tlie runner took 
it from his own pocket, throw the chain over tlie neck of the 
Englishman, and put the watch in his pocket. Tlie man then 
went to work and got all the passengers booked acx»,ording to 
agreement. They went up to the city in company. The luggage 
was taken to the boat. The nmner and his friend went into an 
office, where they found a man, who seized the Englishman and 
exclaimed, ' Then you arc the man tliat robbed the man of his 
watch, are you ? ' The runner made his escape precipitately, and 
tlie Englishman was compelled to give up the watch, and paid 
a handsome sum in addition." 

Tobias Boudinot, being duly sworn, says : " I am Captain of '"ff^JJJ^l! 
Police of the Third Ward. Many of the steamboats that land ^^"^^^^ 
emigrants from Quarantine land at the docks in the Third Ward. 
There they are immediately visited by the runners from the emi- 
grant boarding-houses, backed by bullies to assist in soliciting 
passengers to go to the different houses. As the emigrant 
attempts to take his luggage from on board the boat, the runner 
will endeavor to get it from him, and by force, unless there is a 
sufficient police to protect him, representing that they will keep 
them at sixpence sterling for each meal, and sixpence sterling for 
lodging, and no charge made for cartage or storage for luggage. 
When the emigrant comes to pay his bill, he is never able to get 
off at the contract price, but is compelled to pay from three 
shillings to fifty cents for each meal and lodging, one dollar and 
fifty cents for cartage, when, if it was paid at the time, it could 
not, under the law, be but thiily-one cents and fifty cents per day 
for storage for an ordinary-sized chest, and other things in pro- 
portion." 

The greatest frauds, however, were committed by the forward- ''g^V 
ing-houses, to which some allusion has already been made in the ^'*'**^ 
foregoing affidavits. At th.qt, t.ir^}^., ^hp. nj\] y route West was v ia 
AlbanV f ^n d theupp hv tlip nnnal. or, since 1840, by railroad to 
Buffiilo, the Erie and Pennsylvania railroads not having been 
completed until 1852 or 1853. The trip from !N"ew York to 
Albany was made by steame r, and was comparatively the quickes t 
pflrTgr^p. jmiri^^y '\Vftstj fla it ilifl n nThjlfft jnore than ten hours 
to reach Alba ny. The emigrants generally bought tickets in 
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Kcw York, with ilie nndontondingand UBannoe thftt thflj were 
to be forwHixliHl on to tlicir place of destiMtion with their luggage 
without. I'liHhor chaiige; but, when thejanired at Albany, tlie 
I person to whom thoy were consigned denied the authority of the 
' pereoii»» of whom tlio ticketa were bou^^t If the tickets were 
acccptinl, tho emigrants were required to pay exorbitantly for the 
transivrltiliou of their luggage, and were often cheated in its 
weii^ht. '* Among the numerous fiauda^" says the Committee in 
their Kotntrt to tlio Assembly, ^ practised by these runners and 
forwanini^houBcs, tliero is, perhaps, none greater than that which 
exists in tho sale of pasBage^ickets. [ The emigrant is shown a 
neatly }irintiHl ticket, widt a pi cture of a steamboat, nulroad-car s, 
ana:«»!<tl NCkta, Wll lrtliroe lM>" i » i^*ached to it^ and is given to 
un^dcrstanil tlmt siiVh a ticket will take him to a given pbice be- 
Tond AU»J»ny in a sixxaficd manner, and for a price to be agreed 
upon ; ntnl after diH|Xising of the ticket for an exorbitant price, 
the cnnVnnit 18 fimiished with a steamboat ticket to talip him to 
Albany whore he w to present this passage-ticket to some person 
or coniimuv ujwn whidi it is drawn, where it is often either pro- 
tested or objec^tioiiH taken to tlie mode of conveyance ; and the 
paaecngin-, inBtca<l of going upon the niihtMul or packet4x)at as 
msrtsed n|NMiy is thmst into the steerage or hold of a line boat, 
where he in otlcn known to complain — ^wh^i the only evidence 
he can furninh of the fraud committed upon him is to exhibit his 
tictet wif li H pictiii-e of throe horses, while the line boats are only 

Uftnm by t wo. 

^ A yrriancc is also oflien set up for not honoring these 
Iie*:<*t6, thnt the fi-eight is not paid, or, at least, that enough 
l»^ not heon pai<l upon the luggage, and the emigrant is 
«^f^Wr detained at Allmny or compelled to pay additional 



"•^ It will be seen from the testimony taken that immense sums 

^ *tionev arc drawn from these emigrants by overcharging, both 

• . %•• ihoir fare and the freight of their luggage ; and, not satisfied 

j|J]***i this, some of the persons engaged in this forwarding business 

UJ^ iti the liabit of defrauding them in the weight of their luggage, 

^^■itij; falHc scales and giving false statements of the amounts 
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" I have found in most cases (especially when they come in '^2*{™f 3^ 
large bodies)," says David Neligan, an old citizen of Albany, and i*ffc {*• 
the official agent of the Commissioners of Emigration at that eraofKn 
place, " that the enn'gi-ants wei-e ^ booked ' in New York, hieaning 
that they had agreed for their passage, and were consigned to 
some one of the forwarding-offices here. In such cases, they are 
generally furnished with a ^ passage-ticket ' purporting to be a 
receipt in full for the conveyance of themselves and luggage to 
their destination ; but on their arrival here they find in many in- 
stances they must pay steamboat freight for their luggage, cartage ' 
to the office or canal-boat, and canal freight for their luggage 
again, which has all to be weighed ; and here the poor strangers 
begin to discover that they have been imposed upon. In many 
cases, too, the emigrant disco vei^s hei'e, for the first time, that there 
is a balance due on his passage-money (which balance varies from 
one to twenty dollars), and is so endorsed on his ticket, and which 
he must pay on pain of detention and forfeiture of all he has pre- 
viously paid. In other cases, the contract is to pay half the 
money in advance, and the other half at the end of the journey ; 
but I have never known an instance of this kind in which the 
balance of the money was not exacted in Albany, although their 
destination may be in the far West or Canada. Remonstrance in 
such cases is utterly in vain, and the poor emigrant is compelled * 
to submit, and frequently at a very great sacrifice of convenience, 
and even of physical requirements." 

We will now enter more closely into an examination of the ^fraadJ 
three most flagrant modes of ill-treatment and fi^ud, namely, 1st, 
JFiilse weighing; 2d, Overcharging the emigrant for tramporta- 
tion of himself a/nd luggage / 3d, Brutal treatment on thepa/rt 
of agents and runners. 

The ordinary prices from New York and Albany by steamer and ^^^ ^«^' 
canal were very low.'' The price paid by the forwarding-houses for 
passage on deck of the steamboats from New York to Albany and 
Troy was uniformly fifty cents for each passenger, including fifty 
pounds of luggage, and all extra luggage fifteen cents per hundred 
pounds ; from Albany to Buffalo regularly fifty cents, and excep- 
tionally only one dollar for steerage passage, forty pounds of lug- 
gage free, and extra luggage thirty-six and a half cents per hundred 
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pounds. The emigrant, however, was never charged less than 
five dollars from Kew York to Buffalo, and one dollar for every- 
one hundred pounds extra luggage ; and the enormous differences 
betweed the prices paid by the forwarding-houses and charged to 
the emigrants were divided among the former and their soliciting 
agents or runners. 

The prices of conveying passengers from Buffalo to the cities 
and villages on the upper and lower lakes varied between $1 and 
$5. Thus, for the forepart of the season of 1847, they were on 
' the upper lakes, for the first two months, $3 each, and from $1 25 
to $1 50 on the lower lakes ; after that the forwarding-houses 
paid $2 on the upper and $1 on the lower lakes, and towards the 
dose of the season the prices were raised to $5 on the upper and 
$2 on the lower lakes. The lowest prices charged to the emi- 
grant were from New York to Cleveland, $5 50 ; Milwaukee and 
Chicago, $9 50 and $10 ; Cincinnati, $12 ; Louisville, $13 ; St. 
Louis, §14; and Ghilena, $16. 
Mk' " from the opening of navigation in 1847 till 3l8t day of 
Sg^July," says Charles Cook (a book-keeper in an emigrant for- 
warding-house), ^^ forwarding companies paid the transporta- 
tion lines for steerage passengers by canal, river, and lake, from 
K"ew York to Chicago, $3, including 65 lbs. luggage ; they 
• charged emigrants from $5 to $8 ; luggage costs from about 75 
cents per 100 lbs., and is charged from $1 50 to $2 per 100 lbs. 
The actual cost for steerage passengers, in emigrant cai^s, from 
Albany to Buffalo, thence to Chicago, is $6 50, for which the 
emigrant pays $12 ; this includes 100 lbs. of luggage on the 
river and an indefinite amount on the railroad; the usual 
rate on the railroad is $1 25 per 100 lbs. A deduction 
of $3 is made to all passengers who stop at Detroit or any 
point this side, on the lower lakes ; this costs the forwarding 
companies about $5 50 by railroad ; if on the canal (steerage), 
the charge is $5, and it costs about $2. This is up to the Ist 
of August ; on the lakes the rates have advanced since the 
1st of August, $3, from Buffalo to Chicago, and $1 on the 
lower lakes." 

Up to lS50or 1855, only a very small percentage of emipcrants 
went TVest by railroad, but the prices asked and obtained from 
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them were none the less exorbitant, as will more fully appear 
from the following list : 

Price from New York. CostbyStuftmboat. Railroad. DyLakc. Total. Profit Kates cha 

To Buffalo $6 00 $0 50 ^00 $0 00 $4 50 $1 50 sranufoi 

• road fare 

To Cleveland 9 00 50 4 00 100 4 50 3 65 

To Detroit 9 25 50 4 00 100 5 50 3 75 

To Chicago 12 00 50 4 00 2 00 6 50 5 50 

To Cincinnati 12 50 50 4 00^°^, } 3 50 8 00 4 50 

To Pittsburg 10 50 50 4 00 3 00 7 50 3 00 

To St Louis 14 50 50 4 00 5 00 9 50 5 00 

To Louisville 13 50 50 4 00 4 50 9 00 4 50 

In addition to the payment of the above prices to the agents 
of the railroad monopoly, the emigi*ants had to pay freight on 
their luggage from New York to Albany, and cartage from 
steamboat to railroad depot, and then cartage at Buffalo, from 
i-ailroad to steamboat, and their freight on their baggage across 
the lakes, collected by one of these same contracting agents, 
located at Buffalo, although the prices charged for tickets include 
luggage fees. 

All the above charges were, so to speak, legitimate, and, 
although yielding a very handsome profit to the forwarding- 
houses, they were not so exorbitant as to take more than a few 
dollars out of the pockets of the emigrants. The profits realized, 
however, by exacting these fares went exclusively into the pockets 
of the Ifew York houses, for the emigrants on landing were 
cheated into the belief that it was to their interest to buy at once 
their tickets to their respective destinations (by which operation 
the runner secured to himself two or three dollars more). But 
the New York houses were not so ci-uel as to injure the interests 
of their Albany and Buffalo friends and correspondents. The 
emigrant was their common victim, whom they would despoil so 
long as he had anything left. The New York forwarders there- 
fore, after having made their sliare out of him, handed the 
emigrant over to their friends West, with the expectation that he 
still had something out of which he could be defrauded. 

When the passenger paid his fare in New York, it was the raise weigi 
general rule to say nothing to liim about the extra luggage. Buffalo. 
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Overcharging for and &lie weig^iing of the latter fonned one of 
the chief sources of plunder of the Albany and BofUo honaefli 
and, if enough could not be made in this way, the repajrinent of 
the Avhole or part of the tm was exacted. The sworn testimony 
of some of the parties interested and of disinterested witnesses 
will more fiilly prove this. 

T^^^of 1. As to JFalse Wricking. — ^ I know," says the abovenaden- 
tioned Geo. ^V. Daley, *^that great frauds are j»actised in weigh- 
ing luggage; a Mr. Weaver, in this city, did the weighing for 
Smethurst & Co. ; I have known him to make luggage tally from 
25 to 40 per cent more than it weighed ; his scales are generally 
wrong ; he aimed to increase the weight about 88 per cent ; I 
have weighed on his scales 274 lbs., when my actual weight was 
about 170 lbs. ; while I was with Bmethurst as partner, I have 
fixed the scales, or had them fixed, four or five times." 

(hop. Henry Bishop sworn, and says : ^ I reside in the dty of 
Albany, and am derk for Malbum & Co. ; I have seen at the 
emignmt forwarding-offices two separate tallies kept of the 
weight of the luggage ; one for settling with the emigrant, and 
the other for settling witJi the owner of the boat There 
was a difierence between the tallies; it would vary about one- 
third ; the tally that was kept for the boat was the true weight ; 
that for t]i.e passengers was made to overrun the true weight 800 
or 400 lbs. in 800 or 900 lbs. I have seen G. W. Daley do this 

' at Smethurst's ofilce, at No. 122 Pier, Albany, and also at 104 
Pier, another of Smethurst's ofSces ; this was a year ago. I 
have seen this done three or four times ; liave seen no one do it 
but Daley; was once in the employment of Smethurst; have 
weighed baggage there ; have never kept two tallies." 

tiKpi " I h2Lve known men in the employment of Smethurst," says 

^**^* Jonathan Brooks, Jr., agent of the Holland Emigration Society 
in Albany, " to take their scale on boaixi the boat and weigh lug- 
gage there. I have seen them, in weighing luggage, put their foot 
upon the platform to increase the weight, and have spoken to 
them on the subject. I have lent them my scale, and had it 
returned out of order, invariably weighing more than it 
should." 
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Benjamin D. Quigg, being duly sworn, says " that he is deputy ^Sr^ua^ofAi* 
sergeant-at-arms of the House of the Assembly. Some few days *'*^' 
since he went, by direction of the Committee, to investigate 
frauds upon emigrants, to the office of H. D. Smethurst, Pier 
122, Albany, who is engaged in forwarding emigrants, to serve a 
8ubj)oena on paid Smethurst and othere, and saw a man weighing 
luggage. After he left the office, I stepped on the scales, and 
weighed myself, and weighed 163^ pounds by them. I then 
went to the store of Corning, Homer & Co., and was weighed 
upon their scales, and weighed 142^ poimds. I weighed a young 
man who was with me at the time on both scales, and fomid the 
same relative difference to exist." 

"A few days ago," deposes Josiah Clarke, of Albany, in No- •'06i»»» c^a"^"^' 
vember, 1847, " I was weighed on H. D. Smethurst's scales, at his 
office, 122 Pier, Albany, and weighed more than 200 pounds. I 
had been weighed a week before, and weighed 169 poimds." 

"I have frequently attended," testifies David Ndigan, the ^'"^^ ^**^" 
above-named agent of the Commissioners of Emigration, " to the 
weighing of luggage at the office of Smethurst, and on his boats; 
have detected and prevented frauds in the weight ; in one instance, 
I saw a lot of luggage weighed and marked at 700 poimds at the 
above office; 1 thou^t the weight most extraordinary for so 
small a lot, and went to Mr. Roach, who, I believe, was a part- 
ner of Smethurst, and asked him to come and weigh a lot of bag- 
gage, not telling him that I knew the weight at which it had 
been set down ; he came forward, and weighed it at 500 pounds. 
I saw on one occasion an emigrant pay, at that office, $16 for 400 
pounds to Detroit, and on another $59 freight on 1,600 pounds 
to Milwaukee ; have on many occasions known emigrants pay 
from $2 50 to $6 for 100 poimds to Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
in one instance, when the man objected to the price, he was told 
that most of it went to the Government." 

*' A lot of eighty-six Hollanders lay here waiting," writes an 
anonymous Buffalo philanthropist, on July 18, 1847, to the Mayor 
of Albany, " that had paid in Troy over $1,150 for fare, $680. for 
passage, and $433 for luggage. We weighed the luggage, and 
the overweight, at a fair price, will not come to $75. Shipped by 
P. O'llem, New York, Emery Mathews, Troy." 
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^'* 2. lielative to OverehanrgUig^ Repayment^ and JEk^ra Lag- 
gage. — The New York runners always required pay in advance, 
giving a ticket on some person at Albany, generally on Roach & 
Smethurst. When the emigrants arrived at Albany, this ticket 
was often found to be a fraud, no one appearing there to pass 
them for^vard. 

kef Josiah Clarke, who had been most of the time for twenty 
rears in the passenger and freight business at Albany, being 
sworn, said : ^^ I know that the emigrant passenger business has 
been carried on fraudulently for three or four years in this city ; 
frequently persons come on from New York with tickets which 
they suppose are to take them through to Buffalo by railroad, and 
lind that they are to be provided with accommodation in the 
steerage of a canal-boat on their arrival at Albany. They fre- 
quently pay passage from here to Buffalo, and the man frimish- 
ing tickets, instead of entering payment in full, enters on the 
ticket $8 or some other sum ^ on aocotmt ' of passage, and the 
man is compelled to pay over again as much as would have been 
sufficient to carry him through in the first instance. I have known 
a great number of instances of this kind.'' 

b? George Thomas, on October 18, 1847, agreed with a person 
in the city of New York to pay $20 for the passage of himself 
and family to Pittsburg, and to pay for freight not over $1 per 
100 pounds ; and he received a ticket and was directed to call 
upon Henry D. Smethurst, in this city. On arriving in this city, 
he went to Smethurst's office, who received the ticket, and then 
charged him $29 for extra luggage. Deponent told him of his 
contract in New York, and asked Smethurst for his ticket back ; 
he refused to give it, telling deponent to help himself. 

15 William P. Pfaff, one of the German runners of Smethurst at 
Albany, and one of the meanest of the whole gang, said : " I spend 
most of my time in transferring passengers from steamboats to 
the office and canal boats; Mr. Smethurst has no established 
price to charge passengers ; most of the contracts are made in 
New York, and the passengers are consigned to him ; luggage is 
not weighed in New York ; he has no established price for lug- 
gage ; sometimes the passengers contract in New York ; if not, 
Smethurst charges what he pleases ; passengers ordinarily think 
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that the price paid in New York for passage included all their 
luggage ; the runners in New York encourage them in that belief; 
Smethurst's agents, I presume, do the same ; Smethurst employed 
runners in New York ; I think in almost all cases passengers are 
displeased and disappointed when they are called upon to pay for 
their luggage ; they say that they have already paid it, and insist 
upon it that they have done so ; Smethurst exacts pay of them, 
and in some instances detains their luggage till he is paid ; liis 
charges are such as suit him, without reference to the conveni- 
ence or will of the passenger; the exaction is arbitrary and must 
be paid, if the passenger has the means; when a passenger refuses 
to go on to his place of destination, Smethurst never refunds 
the money already paid ; if a passenger who contracts for a passage 
to Chicago pays enough to go to Buffalo, and leaves the rest unpaid, 
he is never permitted to go beyond Albany till the balance is 
paid." 

The most important evidence is tliat of Mr. Neligan. He says : i>j}jd kc» 
"My attention has been called to many cases of fraud practised SSU**^'*'* 
on American citizens, equally flagrant with those upon foreigners, 
some of which have already received the attention of your Com- 
mittee. I will only mention a few more. 

" Amasa Prescott, of Belfast, Me., paid $40 for two passengers 
from Boston to Milwaukee, by railroad to Buffalo, and cabin pas- 
sage on the lakes. These tickets were refused at Albany, but an. 
offer was made to convey him by canal and steerage on the lake, 
which would make a difference of $16. This statement was made 
by Prescott to Senator Beach. I do not know how he settled it, 
as I did not see him afterwards. 

" Mrs. M. Frier, of Syracuse, paid $6 50 from New York to 
Syracuse by railroad, consigned to Smethurst in this city; but 
Smethurst refused to send her by that mode, and I had to procure 
a gratuitous pass from E. Coming, Esq., by railroad, Smethurst 
refusing to refund. 

" I have seen many of the latter class who, upon discovering 
the fraud, destroyed their tickets and proceeded on their journey, 
rather than encounter the delay or trouble of seeking redi'ess. 

"I will mention a few other cases of emigrants. same citi 

^ CM6t of e 

" James Ileslop, a Scotchman, paid Smethurst & Co. thirty KJJed! 
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eoYeareigoB^ or $145 85, for time penons to Port Wadiingtcmy 
Ohio. The ordinaiy ezpeoie of the jounuy at that time (lit 
August) waB $8 6L W. BecM^ a Welahmaiiy paid tor two 
persons and two hundred and fifty ponnda luggage frnn Kew 
York to Milwaukee^ $87 86; but^ on aniving at BuflUo^ the 
ticket was repudiated hj the agent, and Beeee^ I am mfbnned, 
and several othera in a like predicament, had to pay their &m 
over the kke. Beese returned to Albany to aeek redreee^ but in 
Tain« 

^^Atr. Carron and wife paid $81 to Milwaukee firmn Kew 
York. The steamboat tickets on the river were refheed, and 
he h%d to pay one dollar and fifty cents lor passage^ and seventy- 
five cents for luggage (althou|^ he had less than a hundred 
pounds). He had to go twice to Kew York to prosecute 
Sdover (the agent), who was indicted, and afterwards paid his 
fare bj railroad, losing the whole sum which he paid originally 
for his passage, besides ejqpenses of two trips to New Yorif 
detention, etc. 

^^ Samuel Collis paid six sovereigns for five passengers fix>m 
New York to Toronto. Smethurst demanded thirteen dollars 
more. On his stating his inability to pay it, he was told he 
could go no further. His Honor the Mayor, and Thurlow Weed, 
Esq., gave him twelve dollars, and I procured a passage to his 
destination for ten dollars. His affidavit^ taken befi»e his Honor 
the Becorder, is in my possesion. 

^^ James Clark paid nine dollars for three full passengers from 
Kew York to Cayuga Bridge by railroad firom Albany. Sme- 
thurst refused to send him by railroad, and purchased his ticket 
back for one dollar and twen^-five cents. 

^^ James Lind, a Scotchman, with five children, from Kew 
York to Hamilton, C. W., paid $26 50. At Bochcster, the 
captain of the boat told him he could not send him to 
Canada, as he had received but ten dollars, and he must have 
three more for his trouble. Lind had no ticket or evidence 
whatever, as Smethurst said it was not necessary, and the captain 
was an honorable man. I was present at the making of this 
agreement myself, and supposed dl was right, until I received a 
letter from Mr. Cook, editor of the Rochester Democrat^ infonn- 
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iiig me that Lind and his family wore in the Kochcster Ahnshonse, 
and requested me to get the money back from Smethui-st. This 
Smethurst refused to do, but he sent an order to his agent at 
Rochester to forward Lind immediately. I know notliing further 
of this case. 

" I deem it unnecessary to increase this list, altliough I could 
do so to a much greater extent." 

One of the most impudent frauds which are recorded in the ''(JS*,^ 
Eeport of the Committee is that one perpetrated by two Gennan *'*°*^ 
runners, by the name of Pfaff and Schmidt, on two of their 
countrymen, a certain Christian Duensing and Wm. Ileuer, both 
passengers per ship Minna from Bremen, and natives of Hano- 
ver. Each of them had a family, consisting of hunself, wife, and 
four children, making in all four and one-half full passengers, 
and each paid in Kew York the sum of forty dollars and fifty cents 
for the transf)oii;ation of himself and family and luggage to Chi- 
cago. On arriving at Albany, Pfeff snatched the tickets and re- 
ceipts from them, saying, ^^ These are papers which you should have 
delivered before, for they belong to me ;" and Schmidt made Duen- 
sing as well as Heuer pay ninety dollars in addition to their &re, and 
forty-seven dollars for extra luggage. On this occasion, Schmidt 
said : " You must not imagine we can carry you so cheap ; great 
deal of this money is to go to t he government of the cana l, which 
has laid out upwards of eighteen millions of dollars ; " he said, if 
he took a cent more than was due, ^^may his wife and children 
become blind ; you must take me for an honest man, for I am 
your countryman — ^I also am German." 

3. Relative to the Treatment of the Emigra/nts on the^^^ 
Way. — ^It was extremely cruel and brutal. While they had room 
enough on the large Hudson River steamers, they were crowded 
like beasts in the canal-boats, and were frequently compelled to 
pay their passage over again, or to be thrown overboard by the 
captain. Says the notorious Smethurst, in his examination on 
November 15, 1847 : 

" The year before last, Captain Jacobs took a lot of Grermans 
from Roach &. Co., of this city, bound to Buffalo, received his 
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^r^P^7» and extorted payment again from them by threatening to 

^ ^^^'^ put them ashore at Bome. 

^ During the present aeaacm, Bteiling aent • lot of paaaengera 
bj canal-boat J. H. Jikxit — Jaoebi^ Oaptain — to Bnffido or 
Bochester, and paid Oaptain Jacobs their passage ; bnt on the 
way out the hitter compelled them to pay it over again.'' 

irfce. << Passengers are frequently orowdedy'' says JosiahGIarice, ^into 
the steerage of a boathalfeftillofmerdhandiseand InggagCi so that 
they have no aooommodation, and aro aomrtimes compelled to 
pay their passage ovaragain by theeaptain. I haye often thonght 
something should be done to protect passengets against the out* 
rageous frauds of crowding them into the hold of an old canal- 
boat at a large pricCy when there are • great many good and con* 
Tenient boats ready and willing to take them forward at half the 
money." 

.Wye- Beverend Dr. J. N. Wyckoff writes : ^ I haye seen a canal- 
boat, first so filled with luggage as to reach within four foet of the 
deck, and then more people required to be housed upon the lug^ 
gage than could be laid down in two parallel rows from the stem 
to the stem of the boat" 

iod|j. ( The lake steamers did not offer any better accommodations. 

*- We quote, as an instance^ the propdler PKamAa^ which, on 
November, 1847, was destroyed by fire while it had two hundred 
and seventy emigrants on board, who almost all perished in the 
flames. ^^ I went on board the PJuBmm (before she left Buffido 
on her last trip)," testifies Hie Van Yalk^ibuigh, " and found 
her almost entirely filled with merchandise; so much so that 
passengers could have no acconmiodations below deck. There 
was a stateroom overhead, to which the emigrants had not access ; 
and their only accommodations were such as could be found on 
deck, with a roof or deck overhead, supported by posts, with 
no side enclosings. There were plenty of steamers at BuflFalo at 
the time, and of the first class, on board of which they could have 
been shipped at two dollars each. The propeller remained in 
port some ten days after the emigrants were put on board.'* 

. ^ "I left the emigrant business," deposes James Boach, one of 

?*■**• the lowest nmners, "because I was sick of it; the way business 
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was done dissatisfied me ; my partners were not such men as I 
like to do business with, particularly Daley; his treatment of 
passcngei-s was uncivil and brutal ; he has often been known to 
personally abuse and assault them, and otherwise impose upon 
them. Another reason of my leaving the business was, there was 
too much money collected from the emigrants. We were em- 
ploying too many men at high wages to make the business profit- 
able, unless extortion was resorted to." 

As stated above, it was one of the regular tricks of the nin- stools. 
ners to promise to one of a large party of emigrants, who had 
or was supposed to have influence with them, fi^ee passage and 
other considerations, if he procured their patronage for a certain 
line. The individual who thus made himself a tool of the run- 
ners against the interest of his friends, was cAlled a stool. The 
following testimony of George W. Daley will explain this more 
fully : 

" The following," says he, " is a copy of a letter received by Mr ^Vei Tti 
Smetliurst from Mr. Roach while I was a partner with them in **"*** 
the emigrant business, in Albany. There have been a number of 
simiLar lettei-s written by different members of the firm ; they are 
of frequent occurrence. Mr. Smethurst opened the letter and 
handed it to me, and I have kept it. 

« ' New York, May 20, 1847. ^ 

" ' Me. Smethuest : 

' Sir : There is three hundred emigrants on the liochesteVj to- 
night. There is three families on her that are booked by Brische ; 
they are friends of Mr. Swarts, and their friends in Buffalo are 
people of standing, and you must put them on a boat where they 
will be comfortable, for Brische has been to see me about them, 
and also Mr. Swarts. You must be easy with them about their 
luggnge, and weigh it straight. All that have my tickets, ^^w^ 
them tlirougli * the head man is a ^^ stool f^ make him jump. 
Send down Van Toble's tickets. I shall not send you any money 
till I come \\\i. I think that I shall make some arrangements 
with Noyes, so that he will not be opposition here. Run the 0. 
P. line strong this week. Yours, James Koach.' 
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^^ * The (>. P. 2iM ' meant/ jfiloS the paflfiengen all 7011 can, and 
divide the money with me.' The pit)oeeds of the robbery were 
not divided among the members of the firm generally, bnt aim- 
ply among those who personally participate in it 

^ The ^itod^ above referred to was an individual who had 
influence with the paaaengerB, and had procured theur patronage 
for Smethnrst'a line, in consideration of a promise of his own pas- 
sage and $100. The passage he had for himself and three mem- 
bers of his fSwiily, bnt the $100 he did not get ^StodUng^ of 
a similar character is an evetyday ooconeooe, bnt the'^tooZt' 
seldom getoff as well as this one. Thqrare generaUy charged 
more than other passengers. They submit to it rather than be 
exposed to their companions aa traitors to their interests. 

^ The ^stools* are not paid what they are promised one time 
in twenty. When they demand their pay, they are threatened 
with exposure to their companions, whose interests and rights 
they have so grossly violated, which is generally snflicient to 
silence thenu The case of the watch is in point The English 
^stooV in that case thought he was arrested by an oflScer of jus- 
tice, and not only gave up the watdi, but paid a handsome sum 
besides. The ojicer was in &ct another runner, in the interest 
of the one who gave him the watch.'' 
?r All these nefarious operations were openly committed by the 
^ runners, but the shipping-houses, steamboats, and railroads shared 
the profits with them in a greater or lesser d^r^e. Everybody 
was aware for what purpose these runners were kept ; every news- 
paper reported almost daily their villainous transactions, but 
neither the public authorities nor the people dared to inteifere 
with them. Kow and then a complaint was made by one of the 
victims, but for a person unacquainted with the law and the lan- 
guage of the country it was diflScult to obtain redress. In cases 
where it was probable that an exposure would be made, the mat- 
ter was hushed up, the emigrant received his money back, and 
was by the quickest route sent West. Thus these runners for 
"** years infested the lower parts of the city, and by their means, 
recklessness, prodigality, and political influence, controlled the 
elections, and had a powerful voice in the State capital. Had it 
not been for their objections, the law creating the Conunissioners 
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of Emigration would have passed two or three years sooner. 
Even tlie Commissioners were unable to do away with these leeehes 
so long as they had no landing-place from which the nmtiers 
could be excluded. When, in 1855, they finally succeeded in 
obtaining a lease of Castle Garden, they at once put a stop to the 
operations of these creatures. It is said that on one day several 
hundreds of them sailed for California, where a large portion fell 
into the hands of the vigilance committee just then organized at 
San Francisco, while others tried to carry on the old business of 
defrauding and swindling, and some perished in the filibuster 
expeditions in Mexico and Central America. In the days of 
which we have been speaking, the runner business had culminated. 
These men were masters of the situation, and it was only by 
gradual efforts that the Commissioners of Emigi*ation were enabled 
to take from them the sources of plunder. Even in their exam-jheir b< 
ination before the Committee of the Assembly, they found it un- 
necessaiy to conceal any of their frauds. They even openly and 
boldly avowed and testified to their own depravity. 

" It is a ftict," says Henry Vail, a New York mnner, " that I Tcstimoi 
and others engaged in the business get all we can from passen- "■"»*»«' 
gel's, except that I never shave a lady that is travelling alone ; 
it is bad enough to shave a man ; I have all I get over a certain 
amount which is paid to the transportation companies." 

" I have been in Smethurst's office," continues Charles Cook, 
another New York employee in the emigrant passage business, 
" when Irish, Dutch (German), and English emigrants were there, 
and have heard Roach tell his men to promise them all they 
wanted, that is, they should have railroad passage and all of their 
luggage free ; the same persons- 1 saw afterwards with canal-boat 
tickets. Roach said he kept the party called the Sixteen at a great 
loss for the purpose of controlling the Dutch emigrants; the 
Irish were worth nothing ; the English alone would not pay, but 
putting the Sixteen men, or fighting men, with them to help 
Brische, from whom he was obtaining Dutch passengers, he could 
make a good stake ; that there was no tise of talking of heing 
honest while in the passage hvsin^ss/ aU he wanted was to get 
hold of the cattle; he did not care how or what they were 
promised; they would be compelled to point up in Albany while 
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Smethnrst and a Dutehman vreate there. I have been in Albany 
and seen the luggage of emignnta wdghed| and have aeen tlu 
^ men that took the tally add to the weight called ont by the 
( weigher so as to average abont fifty ponnda to the passenger over 
\ the true weight ; I have aeen it done by men in tiie employ of 
J Smethurst & Co., and the chaige colleeted by them ; I have also 
( seen the same thing- done in Ifalbom & Co.'8 office in the 
\ absence of Malbom ; I baye aeen Smethnrst collect lake chaigea 
/ on luggage, and receipt o^y upon the canal ticket, compelling the 
/ emigrant to pay lake ohaigea again at Buffido ; I hayeaeen Daley, 
. Smethnrst, and Weaver, on two or three oocasiona, collect fixun 
passengers their passage, and freight on their luggage, and endime 
on their tickets due upon thia a balance in Buffido. 
iea. << The men called the Sixteen party have their headquarters 
at 16 Front Street, headed by Huested, Hart, and others. I 
have heard several of the party say, after they had been booking 
emigrant passengers, that they had made a big thing of it, and at 
the same time they had skhmed them of their money, and 
thatthev had skinned English and Scotch out of sovereigns. 
The English runners generally get the luggage of passengers in 
their office, then, if the passenger does not take passage with 
them ; they makea heavy chaige for storage. 

'^ The notorious James Boach says that he considers those 
employed by Government more valuable as runners in consequefuse 
of their official stdtion than others of equal capacity, and es- 
pecially that a man connected with the Custom House as 
night-watch has an advantage over other men in booking pas- 
sengers." 
^id to In Albany, the prices paid by the emigrant forwarding compa- 
nies to runners varied from $40 to $100 per month. " I have 
been paid by Smethurst & Co. §150 per week," says George 
W. Daley, " from the 3d or 5th of August to the 20th of October 
last, for the piii-pose of keeping me from interfering with their 
business by establishing an opposition office. The New York 
runners averaged about §70 per month, and in Albany about $55 
per month. There are about twenty runners in this city, and in 
New York Smethurst & Co., Malbum & Co., and E. Mathews 
employ and pay about sixty ininners, and indirectly about one hun- 
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dred , this includes nmners, boarding-house keepers, and boarding- 
house runners" 

"I have runners employed in New York," testifies Henry D. ^Jfatcm 
Smethui*st, on November 15, 1847, "and the following are their *unnc1 
names and salaries : 

George Cornell, $30 00 per week. 

Charles Gallagher, . • . . . 25 00 " « 
Eichard Cornell, . . . . . . 25 00 " " 

William F. Ilart, 25 00 " « 

Aaron Piersons, 20 00 " " 

John O'Donnell, 15 00 « « 

Brady, 15 00 " « 

Jesse Olmstead, 25 00 " " 

Hiram Ketchum, 18 00 " « 

George Burns, 18 00 " " 

Henry Shanfroid, 20 00 " " 

Sullivan, . . . '. . . 12 50 " « 

George McDonald, $600 for the season 

Hamilton, ....... 600 " " 

Hiram Huested, 20 00 per week. 

John Leonard, 18 00 " " 

Chris. Penny, 10 00 " " 

William Ford, . • . . , . 10 00 " « 
Charles Andrews, 20 00 " " 

" The follow ing persons reside and transact business for me at 
Albany : 

James Eoach, .... $2,000 00 for three months. 

W. F. Sterling, ... 750 00 « « « 

George W. Daley, . . . 1,500 00 " " « 

Adolphus Shoemaker, . . . 60 00 " " " 

Felix McCann, .... 100 00 " " " 

Thomas Sales, . . . . 75 00 " " « 

Charles Bartell, . . . 60 00 " " " 

Henry Snyder, . . . . 50 00 " " « 

Sidney Goodrich, . . . . 50 00 " « " 
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Samuel Birington, . . . . 40 00 for three months. 

Peter Finnigan, .... 30 00 " « « 

Hemy Nichols, . . . . 45 00 « « « 

William Kemej,. ... 40 00 " « " 

Sylvester Trowbridge, . . . 600 00 for the season. 

J. L. Weaver, .... 75 00 per month. 
William P. PfeflF, . . . . 50 00 « « 

William Smith, . . . . 50 00 « " 

"All these men have been in my employment during the pres- 
ent season. They have worked by the season, month, or week, 
most of the time ; part of this time I paid them a commission." 

"I have," continues James Boach, " looked over the list of per- 
sons mentioned by Mr. Smethurst as being employed by him, and 
it is correct as far it goes ; the following names should be added : 

0. B. Teal, New York, . . . $800 00 for the season. 

Samuel Bennett, 75 00 per month. 

Philip Caswell, 600 00 " season. 

Hiram Johnson, . • • . . 75 00 " month. 

Eobert Miller, 600 00 " season. 

Stephen Gordon, . • . . 75 00 " month. 

George Dunning, . • . . 75 00 " « 

Charles Cook, 300 00 " " 

And others to whom we paid small sums at various times during 
the season, among whom was Ealph Schoyer at $37 50 per week, 

etc." 

The list of these frauds, continued, as before stated, until the 
year 1 855, could be multiplied adinfinitum, but the instances which 
we have enumerated are sufficient to show the utter helplessness 
of the emigrants against the imposition and deception which were 
practised upon them. It is a reproach to humanity that these 
infamies continued so long. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF EMIGRAllON OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

The extortions and frauds which, in all the forms that rapacity ^*?SJt*JJn 
could invent or suggest, had been practised for many years, finally, SSu"*! 
in 1845 and 1846, assumed such fearful proportions, and became rent.* * 
the object of such general abhorrence, that legislation for the 
protection of emigrants seemed the only possible remedy. The 
community finally began to understand that it had to suffer in 
the same if not in a greater proportion than the emigrants them- 
selves, if the latter were not secured from the cupidity of the 
runners and mercenary attempts of the agents. Thus humanity 
and sound policy equally indicated the necessity for a thorough 
change of the old system, and a strong desire manifested itself 
among all political paities to reform the existing laws. 

The problem to be solved was to protect the new-comer, to 
prevent him from being robbed, to facilitate his passage through 
the city to the interior, to aid him with good advice, and, in 
cases of most urgent necessity, to furnish him with a small amount \ 
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of money ; in short, not to treat him as a pauper, with the ulti- 
mate view of making him an inmate of the Almshouse, but as an 
independent citizen, whose future career would become inter- 
woven with the best interests of the country. 

There were two adverse interests at work desirous of control- ^Jjg';*^ 
ling and regulating all measures relating to the emigrant. The ^au^n.^ 
city authorities, and especially the Almshouse Commissioners, 
endeavored to have concentrated in their own hands the right to 
provide remedies and suggest reforms. Their sphere of action 
did not extend beyond the city limits ; all they cared for was an 
increase of their power by resuscitating and amending the existing 
laws. On the other hand, there were a number of leading and 
public-spirited citizens, journalists, merchants, influential members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and philanthropists, who, being 
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inil)rcs5^xl with tlic necessity of a radical change and a more 
liberal legislation for the benefit of the emigrant, were opposed to 
the action of the city officials. Among the latter, Comptroller 
Eweii, Assistant Alderman Purser, and the Almshouse Commis- 
sioners wcrc the most active, while, among the citizens at large, 
[Messrs. Leoi)old Bierwirth, Robert B. Mintum, Thurlow Weed, 
Andrew Carrigan, and Ardibishop Hughes labored with untiring 
zeal and energy. 
«J The efforts of both parties finally led to the Act of May 5, 
in^lSJrT, creating the Board of the Commissioners of Emigration of 
^oi-' the State of New York. This result, however, was just the re- 
vei-sc of what had been intended at the beginning by the city 
authorities. In order to enable the reader to properly understand 
the operations of the conflicting interests, it is necessary to give a 
short statement of the means, by which the Legislature was in- 
duced to pass the above act. 

The Conunon Council, at the conclusion of their investigation 
of the frauds committed by the Clerk of the Mayor, became fully 
convinced of the pecuniary importance of the subject of emigra- 
tion. Since 1S42, not a year passed without some effort on their 
part to coiTect the most flagrant of the abuses practised on the 
emigrants, and to extend to them more effectual protection ; but, 
however well-meaning some members of the Common Council 
were, the influence of those who lived by fleecing the poor aliens 
was sutKcient to, and did, control the majority, and thus repressed 
every attempt to eftect the much-needed reform. 

From 1845 to 1847, all the eftbrts of the city officials were ex- 
clusively directed towards having the Mayor vested with the 
power of bonding and commuting alien passengers. 
«;: Thus, in his Eeport for 1845, the Comptroller, General John 
[\\ ICwen, recommended application to the Legislature for an amend- 
ment of the law, so as to authorize the Mayor to require the pay- 
ment of one dollar for each of the alien steerage passengers inlieii 
o( bonding them, in all cases where he should deem it for the 
])ul)lic interest to do so. He prepared the draft of a law to effect 
this object, and submitted it to the Common Council, which advo- 
cated its adoption during the session of the Legislature in 1846. 
On September 29, 184C, Mr. G. II. Purser, then an Alderman, 
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who took a lively interest in the subject, reported, as Chairman 
of a select Committee of the Common Comicil, among other 
things, as follows : 

" To avoid the importation of persons utterly unable to main- 
tain themselves, from infirmity of mind or body, and who must 
necessarily become a permanent charge, your Committee believe 
that discretionary power should be given to the Mayor to exact 
bonds in such cases, but distinctly divesting the bondsmen of any 
authority to maintain them at any private irresponsible establish- 
ment. Nearly two millions of dollars being now annually ex- 
pended in the transportation of passengers to this port alone, it 
appears unreasonable that the tax-payer should be burdened in 
proportion to the benefits conferred on a particular class of the 
community. Voluntarily the passenger agents will never permit 
the commutation-money which they receive to pass into the city 
treasury. 

" The unceasing hostility of these men towards any modifica- 
tion of the law was indicated in their unscrupulous exertions last 
winter (1846), at Albany, to postpone the action of the Legisla- 
ture on the subject. The draft of a law submitted by the Comp- 
troller, and approved unanimously by the Common Council, was 
permitted to fail without even defence or examination. The ^fh7oagi?£ 
passenger-brokers even succeeded in getting through the Legisla- ncflt^SfSfi 
ture a law exclusively for their own benefit, and under circum- 
stances which we hope may be eventually exposed. An amount 
of fifty cents per head is levied upon every steerage, and two dollars 
upon every cabin passenger, and designated hospital-money ; and 
f or many y ears, instead of being applied to the support of the 
emigiwat^mjBii^neS or desHtujSSnilha^^ to the 

^^Hl^£-^t . church(M aiid thfi.jQaaintenance..of sailor ^igarding- 
house s. The law, lobbied through the Legislature, provides that 
the Marine Hospital at Staten Island shall receive the alien pas- 
sengers, when sick, for the i)eriod of one year after arrival, though 
previously this burden devolved upon the bondsmen, who thus 
increase their profits to the extent of five thousand dollars annu- 
ally. During the next session of our Legislature, we trust this 
fund may command the attention of our delegation, and that it 
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iiiaj- be applied to uses better calculated to lighten tlic taxation of 
our citizens. 

" Yoiir Coinniittce feel eonvincctl tliat Jis a financial measure 
the subject is important, and that some polify should be adopted 
of a i>ernianent character. There is every reason to believe that 
emigration to this port will increase ratlier tlian diminish, and 
that legislation should equally regard tlio iiitci-cst of the city and 
the emigrant. To repose the duty of alleviating the Buflerings of 
the alien stranger to a class of men prompted by every selfish con- 
sideration to avoid the responsibility, is to legalize a system of 
outrage and oppression. The claims of the sick and destitute 
should be entertained and relieved by the authorities of our city, 
and not be decided by those interested in denial or delay. 

" Your Committee have before them a memorial in favor of 
the proposed alteration of the law, signed by the acting presidents 
of the Irish, German, British, ScotcL, and Welsli emigrant socie- 
ties, which states that ' the change would increase the revenues 
of the city, and secure the emigrauts from the frauds now prac- 
tised upon them,' Ilcsolntions adopted at a large public meeting 
--\eiTncc that the subject is one of public interest, 

" The sympathies of the adopted citizens liave been enlisted 
especially in this question from the peculiar opportunity they 
enjoy of becoming familiar with the workings of the present sys- 
tem, and a natural desire whicli they entertain not only to secure 
the emigrant from the treatment to which he has been for yeai-s 
exposed, but grndnally to establish a fund from commutation 
adequate to the maintenance of the alien poor. 

" For these reasons, a law should be passed, authorizing tlie 
Mayor or Eeeorder to require the payment of a commutation fee 
of one dollar for each passenger, or bonds at his election. The 
law might be rendered still more advantageous by requiring that 
each surety to any bond taken under the act duly make oath at 
the time of becoming surety that he is a householder, resident in 
the city of New York, intending to reside there permanently, and 
worth the sum or snms in which he is bound, over and above all 
his debts, and over and above all liabilities, whether by bond or 
.anretysliip, or otherwise. 

" The propriety of reBer\ing to the Corporation the power ol 
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requiring passengers to be bonded in certain cases appears obvious 
on examining the history of emigration, and the nnscrup i^us 
conduct of European governments and c ities in transferring to 
our c ountry aged a nd dec^pit panper a^ and oocasioniJly gVgn 
criminals. Without tbis provision to arrest abuses so obviously 
calculated to demoralize the community and increase the burden 
of taxation, any change in the law would be impolitic The ad- 
mission of sudi persons would bring odium, however unmerited, 
upon the industrious and intelligent emigrant, and, as fSeur as your 
Committee had the opportunity of consulting the opinions of citi- 
zens by adoption, they appeared strongly in favor of the proposed 
restriction." 

On January 18, 1847, the Comptroller recommended to the 
Common Council tiiat a further application be made to the Legis- 
lature for the passage of a law, vesting in the Mayor the power of 
commuting or bonding alien passengers. ^^ As the enactment of 
this law," says the Comptroller, " will afford partial indemnity to 
the city, widiout drawing a dollar from the treasury of the State 
or imposing any additional burden upon the immigrants, it is be- 
lieved that a very moderate degree of interest on the part of the 
City Delegation in the L^islature will serve to secure its 
passage." 

By this time, public opinion had become aroused to the import- ^l^IJ/^g^JP*' 
ance of the proposed changes. The subject was discussed in the M^n^t^*! 
Chamber of Conmierce of New York, and the opposition to the g«"»n^A 
insufficient measures suggested by the Common Council took a 
definite form early in the session of 1847, in a letter written by 

a distinguished merchant of New York, to 
Hurlow Weed, the influential editor of the Albany 
heninff Journal. Mr. Weed for two or three years previously 
been doing what he could individually, and through the 
columns of the Journal^ for the protection of the immigrants, whose 
sufferings he had daily occasion to witness at Albany, where the 
canal boat-runners were, if possible, still more hungry and rapa- 
cious than the boarding-house scalpers in New York. 

In consequence of Mr. Mintum's letter, which first took a 
mprehensive view of the subject, Mr. Weed went to New York 
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to confer with Mr. Mintum, Mr. Andrew Carrigan, and tbe late 
Arclibisliop Hughes, in regard to the details of a law which should 
ji^ fully secure the emigrant. These preliminary steps alarmed the 
Almshouse Commissioners, to whom the power, both in a pecuni- 
ary and political sense, was of too much value to be surrendered. 
Those Commissioners induced the Common Council to press the 
immediate passage of a law to protect emigrants from fraud and 
imposition. That, however, was simply a flank movement. The 
pro%-isions of their bill merely kept the word of promise to the ear 
of the emigrants. In the meantime, the real friends of reform 
prepared a substitute, which, when the Assembly bill came to the 
Senate, was oflfered by Senator F. F. Backus, from Monroe 
County. The various influences unfevorably affected by the sub- 
stitute offered by Dr. Backus united and made desperate efforts 
to defeat it. An earnest but unsuccessful party appeal was made 
to senators by the late John Van Buren and other distinguished 
politicians. 
^l Alarmed at the aspect of the question in the Senate, the 
K e New York Common Council, on March 15, 1847, took up this 
.* important subject, and passed a series of resolutions for the pur- 
**- pose of submitting them to a public meeting, to be called irre- 
spective of party. The Mayor approved these resolutions on 
March 17, 1847: 

" Whereas,'^^ they say in their proceedings, " The number of 
emigrant passengers annually arriving at this port has steadily 
advanced from 11,501 in 1829 to 114,000 in 1846 ; and 

*' Whereas^ The Passenger Act adopted in 1824, by imposing 
the bonding system exclusively, has gradually enabled mercenary 
brokers and agents to assume the charge and custody of the sick 
and destitute stranger, and from various causes greatly increased 
the burdens of taxation ; and 

" WTiereas, The annual expenses of the Almshouse Depart- 
ment have now reached the enormous sum of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ; during the month of January, five thou- 
sand three hundi-ed and forty-three persons being sustained at the 
expense of the city, and out-door relief extended to nearly three 
thousand; and 
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" WhereaSy A bill correcting these important evils, and pro- 
tecting the interests of the city and the emigrant, has been recently 
passed with great unanimity by the Assembly of this State, with 
the concurrence of the Common Council, and various emigrant 
societies, irrespective of party, but has been arrested in the 
Senate, either from misunderstanding the nature apd magni- 
tude of the evil, or from the influence of those pecuniarily in- 
terested in its defeat, and whose profits are partially derived from 
the injustice and inhumanity connected with the present system ; 
therefore, 

^^ jResohedy That the Conmion Coimdl eamestiy and confi- 
dently urge on the Senate tiie prompt adoption of a law which may 
afford protection to the city and the alien passengers, and which, 
by providing a uniform commutation fee of one dollar for every 
industrious emigrant, and making it the duly of public authorities 
to retain them in the event of sickness and destitution, will effec- 
tually prevent the extortions now practised in Europe in relation 
to the rates of commutation, and secure them, on their arrival, 
from the treatment to which they are now exposed in private alms- 
houses and hospitals. 

^^ liesolvedj That the bonding reserved under the proposed 
law is expressly for the ^ infirm, decrepit, and those likely to be- 
come a permanent charge,' and is a distinct, plain, and reasonable 
provision, calculated to prevent the kingdoms of Europe indiscri- 
minately introducing into our city persons from their respective 
poor-houses, physically and mentally incapacitated for labor, to 
become necessarily a permanent charge upon our public or private 
charities. 

^^ Hesolvedj That his Honor the Mayor be requested to call a 
public meeting of the citizens, irrespective of party, to take this 
subject into consideration, and urge on the Legislatare the neces- 
sity and justice of prompt action. 

" liesolvedy That a committee of five be appointed from both 
Boards to make arrangements for such public meeting, and pre- 
pare suitable memorials to the Legislature." 

The meeting alluded to in the foregoing resolutions was called ^SbSSSiJ 
ibr March 22, 1847, to be held at the Tabernacle in Broadway. g'^^™" 
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Mr. Carrigan, on learning the names of two prominent Demo 
crats who had been spoken of to preside at the meeting, called 
on them, and frankly and feirly stated the merits of the whole 
question. Those gentlemen declined to serve; and, finally, Mr. 
Charles O'Conor was designated. Mr. O'Conor, before taking 
the chair, bad made himself acquainted with the merits of the 
two bills, and unhesitatingly approved of that submitted by Dr. 
Backus. The speakers named for the occasion were Messrs. 
Charles O'Conor and John McKeon, each of whom was expected 
to sustain the views of the Almshouse Commissioners and the 
Common Council. These speakers also, in preparing themselves 
for the occasion, possessed tliemselves of information which en- 
tirely changed the programme. 

The Tabernacle was densely filled at an early hour. The 
question to be passed upon having in the meantime been ex- 
tensively discussed, the independent citizens took the matter 
into their own hands, and the majority of those present, instead 
of responding to the principles of the bill urged by the Common 
Council, were in favor of a law which, while it looked to the pro- 
tection of the city, had regard also for the welfere of emigrants. 
For this reason, the nomination first of Mr. Campbell, tlien of 
Alderman Purser, who were in favor of the Common Council's 
bill, for chairman, was rejected, and, on motion of Mr. Carrigan, 
Charles O'Conor was called to the diair by acclamation, and, on 
the same gentleman's motion, Charles H. Marshall, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, James B. Nicholson, and G. W. Blunt were appointed Secre- 
taries. James T. Brady and Alderman Purser addressed the 
meeting for the Common Council, the latter offering resolutions 
in support of the bill. John McKeon took a broader and more 
philanthropic view of the question, and submitted the following 
resolutions, which^ after those offered by Alderman Purser had 
been rejected, were adopted by an emphatic majority : 

of '^ ^^lereas, The law of this State relative to passengers arriv- 
»King at the port of New York, as at present administered, has 
i^ tailed alike to afford indemnity to the city and protection to the 
to emigrant, causing a traffic in their sufferings which is abhorrent 
to humanity, creating private hospitals and poor-houses, which 
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give to the emigrant neither the food nor care proper to their 
situation, and deny to their dying hours even the consolation of 
religion ; and, whereas, a hill has passed the House of Assembly, 
which tends in some measure to remedy these evils, and is now 
before the Senate of the State, awaiting its action ; 

" Resolved^ That, in the opinion of this meeting,, any and all 
legislation on this subject should be directed in that coui*se which, 
while it but advances the interests of the emigrant, will have re- 
ference to the complete indemnity of the city and State from their 
support, and will not^ at tlie same time, by imposing unnecessary 
burdens on the honest shipowner, tend to enhance the price of 
l)assage and retard immigration from lands of starvation to lands 
of plenty. 

" Eesolved^ That the enactment of a law requiring, from the 
master or consignee of any vessel arriving at this port with foreign 
emigrants, the sum of one dollar for each and every passenger, 
with the privilege of exacting instead thereof, in cases of mental 
or physical incapacity for self-support, where, from the total 
want of relatives and friends, such persons are liable to become 
charges to the city or State, bonds which will secure the city or 
State for their support, will create a fund which, properly admin- 
istered, will not only relieve the city and State from a heavy bur- 
den, but will greatly benefit the emigrant. 

^^ Besolvedy That, in the opinion of this meeting, it would bo 
advisable to separate the receipt and disbursement of the fund so 
to be created fi'om the rest of the city revenue, and place the 
same in the hands of commissioners, whose high character and 
moral integrity would, apart from all political considerations, 
be the guarantee for the proper administration of their duties. 

" liesolved, That a committee of five be appointed to proceed 
to Albany, and urge upon the Legislature the passage of a law 
conformable to the policy of the preceding resolutions." 

On motion of Mr. McKeon, it was 

" Hesolvedj That the chair proceed to appoint the Committee." 

The Chairman then announced the following gentlemen as the 
Committee : James Lee, George Montgomery, Mortimer Living- 
ston, Theodore Sedgwick, and Andrew Carrigan. 
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On motion, 

'^ Resolved^ That the jntx^eeduigs of this meeting be anthentl* 
cated, and transmitted to the Senate and AssemUy of the State 
of ITew Tork.^' 

rimto^ Of the committee above named, Mr. Carrigan alone went to 
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B^puMffe ^bany, and in a great measnre it ia due to his indefiitigaUe 
exertions that the Logidatore finally passed the people's bilL 

The Common Ooundl likewise appointed a eonmiittee to pro- 
ceed to Albany and oppose the passage of the Inll. On that eom-- 
mittee were two Whig aldermen, namely, Abraham Wakeman 
and Thomas HcElrath. These two aldermen were the personal 
and political friends of Mr. Weed. The attention of neither had 
been previously directed to the enormons fiauds to which 
emigrants were subjected. But as they were just and fiur men, 
the £icts, when presented to them, had the effect produced upon 
all impartial minds. Messrs. Wakeman and McElrath returned 
immediately to New York, and reported Uiemsdves in fiivor of 
the measnre which they had been sent to Albany to oppose. 

The bill introduced by Dr. Backus and drafted by Senator Ira 

Harris had the support, with one exception, of fdl the Whig 

senators. That excqrtion was the Hon. Oeoige Folsom, of Kew 

^y York. It required the votes of ei^t Democratic senators, of which 

i^o! Lilatlnumber seven only could be obtained, and this occasioned a tie 
^^ vote, so that the bill was finally passed by the casting vote of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. That lieutenant-Govemor was the Hon. 
Addison Gardiner, of Bochester. Judge Oar^er, though 
greatly and deservedly esteemed by his Democratic friends, was 
accused by the excited opponents of the bill with listening too 
readily to the representations of Mr. Weed, with whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor had been for many years on terms of warm 
personal friendship. The simple truth was that Judge Gardiner 
was too enlightened and philanthropic to allow any considerations 
but those of justice and duty to influence his action upon such 
a question. The same motives and feelings prompted Mr. 
John E. Develin, of the Assembly, to give his voice and vote for 
the bill. The bill was finally saved by the casting vote of Lieu 
tenant-Governor Gardiner. The highest praise, however, foi 
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their indefatigable and Buocessful services in tlie cause of 
humanity belongs to Messrs. Thurlow Weed and Andrew Carri- 
gan. Both these gentlemen received, of course, more than their 
share of abuse from the politicians of New York for the stand 
they had taken. 

" For an effort made to reform these great wrongs," said Mr. 
Weed on a later occasion, " I encountered the combined hostility 
of the ^scalpers;' was threatened with personal assault, and 
deluged with libel suits. On one occasion, I was required to 
appear, on the same day, before seven magistrates in seven differ- 
ent and distant towns." 

The said bill became a law on May 5, 1847, and still remains '"tSa ^cSJn 
the law of the State. The first Emigrant Commissioners were * °*^ 
Gulian 0. Verplanck, James Boorman, Jacob Harvey, Kobert B. 
Mintum, William F. Havemeyer, and David 0. Golden. In the 
bill as reported by the Committee, a blank was left for the names 
of the Commissioners. On the morning of the day that the bill 
was to come up as a special order, Mr. Carrigan and Mr. Weed 
met at the house of the Hon. Ira Harris, the Chairman of the 
committee that reported the bill, to designate Commissioners. 
It was understood between them that gentlemen of high intelli-^ 
gence, stem integrity, and proverbial benevolence only should be 
appointed Commissioners ; and then, without indicating names, 
each privately wrote the number to be appointed on a slip of 
paper. On comparing names, all those found on Mr. Carrigan's 
slip, with one exception, were found also upon Mr. Weed's, who 
had named Mr. Carrigan instead of Mr. Harvey. Mr. Carrigan 
a year later succeeded Mr. Havemeyer in the Board, and, after 
five years' service, he was elected President of the Irisli Emigrant 
Society, and thus continued his connection with the Commission 
as an ex-officio member for about twelve years. 

The principal features of the act creating the Board of the 
Comniissionei's of Emigration, which, since its passage on May 5, 
1847, have b6en amended several times, in their present shape 
read as follows : 

" § 1. Within twenty-four hours after the landing of any pas- EmiRmtion i 
senger from any ship or vessel arriving at the port of New York, pawcngen. 
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from any of the United States other than this State, or from any 
country out of the United States, the master or commander of 
the ship or vessel from which such passenger or passengers shall 
have been landed shall make a report in writing, on oath or 
affirmation, to the Mayor of the city of New York, or, in case of 
his absence, or other inability to serve, to the person discharging 
the duties of his offiice, which report shall state the name, place 
of birth, last legal residence, age, and occupation of every person 
or passenger who shall have landed from such ship or vessel on 
her last voyage to said port, not being a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall have, within the last twelve months, 
arrived from any country out of the United States, at any place 
within the United Stat^ and who shall not have paid the com- 
mutation money, or been bonded according to the provisions of 
this act, or of the act hereby amended, or of the act of Febiniary 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, concerning passen- 
gers in vessels coming to the port of New York, nor paid com- 
mutation money under the provisions of tliis or any former act. 
The same report shall contain a like statement of all such persons 
or passengers aforesaid as shall - have been landed, or been 
suffered to land, from any such ship or vessel at any place during 
such last voyage, or who shall have been put on board, or suffered 
to go on board, of any other ship, vessel, or boat, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to and landing at the said city of New York, or 
elsewhere within the limits of this State. The said report shall 
further specify whether any of the said passengers so reported 
are limatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, infirm, maimed, or above the 
age of sixty years, also designating all such passengers as shall 
be under the age of thirteen, or widows having families, 
or women without husbands having families, with the names 
and ages of their families, and shall further specify particu- 
larly the names, last place of residences, and ages of all pas- 
sengers who may have died during the said last voyage of such 
vessel, also the names and residences of the owner or owners of 
such vessel. In case any such master or commander shall omit 
or neglect to report as aforesaid any such person or passenger, 
with the particulars aforesaid, or shall make any false report or 
statement in respect to any such person or passenger, or in 
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respect to the owner or owners of any eucli vessel, or in respect 
to any of the particulars hereinbefore specified, such master or 
commander shall forfeit the sum of seventy-five dollars for every 
such passenger in i-cgard to whom any such omission or neglect 
shall have occurred, or any such false report or statement shall be 
made, for which the owner or owners, consignee or consignees, of 
every such shij) or vessel shall also be liable, jointly and severally, 
and which may be sued for and recovered as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

" § 2. It shall be the duty of the said Mayor, or other person owner or 
discharging the duties of his office aforesaid, by an endorsement J^eT^^ 
to be made on the said report, to require the owner or consignee p?Aon**or 
of the ship or vessel from which such persons were landed, to laropor?/ 
give a several bond to the people of the State, in a penalty of 
three hundred dollars for each and every person or passenger 
included in such report, such bond being secured as hereinailer 
provided, and conditioned to indemnify and save harmless the 
Commissioners of Emigration and each and every city, town, or 
county in this State from any cost which said Commissioners or 
such city, town, or county shall incur for the relief or support of 
the pei-son named in the bond, within five years from the date of 
such bond, and also to indemnify and refund to the said Commis- 
sioners of Emigration any expense or charge they may neces- 
sarily incur for the support or medical care* of the persons 
named therein, if received into the Marine Hospital or any other 
institution under their char^ce. Each and every bond ^all beEnchbondt 

secured by 

secured by two or more sufficient securities, being residents of S^®'^^ * 
the State of New York, each of whom shall prove by oath or 
otherwise that he is owner of a freehold in the State of the value 
of three hundred dollars oyer and above all or any claim or lien 
thereon, or against him, including therein any contingent claim 
which may accrue from or upon any former bond given under 
the provisions of this act ; or such bond may, at the option of the 
party, be secured by mortgage of real-estate, or by the pledge 
and transfer of public stock of the United States or of the State 
of New York, or of the city of New York, or by deposit 
of the amount of penalty in some bank or trust company; 
such security, real or personal, having been first approved by 
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the said Mayor. It sliall bo lawfal for any owner or con- 
signee, at any time within twenty-fonr hours after the landing 
of such persons or jmssengers from any ship or vessel in the 
port of JSTew York, except as in the section hereinafter 
on- provided, to commute for the bond or bonds so required, by 
^""^ paying (to the Health Commissioner of the city of New York) 
tion the sum of two dollars and fifty cents* for each and every passen- 
ger reported by him as by law required ; the receipt of such sum 
(by said Health Commissioner) shall be deemed a full and suffi- 
cient discharge from the requirements of giving bonds as above 
provided. And fifty cents of the amount commuted for any pas- 
senger or passengera shall be set aside as a separate ftmd for the 
benefit of each and every county in this State, except the county 
of New York. The Commissioners of Emigration shall deposit 
the moneys of said fund, so set apart, in any bank that the said 
Commissioners may select, and the same, or as much of it as may 
be necessary, shall be distributed to the several counties, except 
the county of New York, once in every three months, and tlie 
balance that may be left after such three months' payment shall 
be paid over to the Commissioners of Emigration for general 
purposes. 
o( " § 3. It shall be the duty of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
'^^ hereafter named, to examine into the condition of passengers ar- 
riWng at the port of New York in any ship or vessel, and for 
that purpose all or any of the said Commissioners, or such other 
person or persons as they shall appoint, shall be authorized to go 
on board and through any such ship or vessel ; and if on such exa- 
mination there shall be found among such passengers any lunatic, 
idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, maimed, or infirm pei*8ons, or persons 

The original amount of the commutation money was one dollar (law of 
May 5, 1S47). By the Act of July 11, 1851, § 7, it was increased to one dollar and 
fifty cents, and to be paid directly to the Chamberlain of the city of New York. 
By Act of April 13, 1853, § 13, it was further increased to two dollars ; by Act of 
May 14, 1S67, it was temporarily raised to two dollars and fifty cents ; and by 
Act of May 10, 1869, it was unconditionally fixed at two dollars and fifty cents. 
As the commutation is paid in currency, while the shipping-merchants receive 
it in gold, it is evident that there is in fact no increase, and that the amount of 
$2 50 currency is actually less than the sum of $2, which, until the outbreak 
of the war, was paid in gold. 
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above the age of sixty yeara, or widow with a child or children, 
or any woman without a husband, and with child or children, or 
any person unable to take care of himself or herself without bo- 
coming a public charge, or who, from any attending circumstan- 
ces, are likely to become a public charge, or who, from sickness or 
disease, existing at the time of departure from the foreign port, 
are, or are likely soon to become, a public charge, they shall report 
the same to the said Mayor particularly, and thereupon, and un- 
less a bond, as required in the second section of this act, shall 
have been given, tlie said Mayor, or the person discharging the 
duties of his oi&ce, shall require in the endorsement to be made 
as aforesaid, or in any subsequent endorsement or endorsements 
thereon, and in addition to the commutation money, tliat the 
owner or consignee of such ship or vessel, with one or more suffi- 
cient sureties, shall execute a joint and several bond to the people 
of the State in a penalty of five hundred dollars for every such 
passenger, conditioned to indemnify and save harmless the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, and each and every city, town, or 
county within the State, from any further cost or charge which 
said Commissioners, or any such city, toAvn, or county, shall incur 
for the maintenance or support of the person or persons named in 
such bond, or any of them, within five years from the date of 
such bond. The sureties of the said bonds shall be required to 
justify before and to the satisfaction of the officer making such 
endorsement, and by their oath or affirmation shall satisfy such 
officer that they are respectively residents of the State of New 
York, and worti double the amount of the penalty of such bond, 
over and above all debts, liabilities, and all property exempt from 
execution. The subsequent endorsement authorized in this sec- 
tion may be made at any time within thirty days after such ex- 
amination, or of the landing of any such person or passenger. 

"§ 4. Gulian C. Verplanck, James Boorman, Jacob Harvey, c. 
Robei-t B. Mintum, .William F. Havemeyer, and David C. Col- 
den are hereby appointed Commissioners, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the intent and provisions of this act, of whom 
the said Gulian C. Verplanck and James Boorman shall constitute 
the first class, and shall hold their office two years ; and the said 
Jacob Harvey and Kobert B. Mintum shall constitute the second 
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class, and hold their office four years ; and the said William F. 
Havemejer and David C. Colden sliall constitate the third class, 
and hold their office for six years ; and upon the expiration of 
their several terms of office their places shall be filled by appoint- 
ments, to be made by the Governor, by and with advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and the persons so appointed shall respective- 
ly hold their offices for the term of six years. The Mayor of the 
city of New York, the Mayor of the city of Brooklyn, the Presi- 
dent of the German Society, and the President of the Irish Emi- 
grant Society of New York, shall also severally, by virtue of their 
respective offices, be Commissioners as aforesaid. The said Com- 
missioners shall be known as the 'Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion,' and by that title shall be capable of suing and being sued. 
The money, so as aforesaid to be paid to the Chamberlain of the 
city of Xew York, shall be paid out on the warrant of the said 
Commissioners, or a majority of them. It shall be the duty of 
the said Commissioners to provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of such of the persons for whom commutation money shall 
have been paid as aforesaid, or on whose account bonds shall have 
been taken as aforesaid, as would otherwise become a charge upon 
any city, town, or county of this State ; and the said Conmiission- 
ers shall appropriate the moneys aforesaid, for that purpose, in 
such manner as to indemnify, so far as may be, the several cities, 
towns, and counties of the State, for any expense or charge which 
may be incurred for the maintenance and support of the pei'sons 
aforesaid; such appropriation shall be in proportion to the ex- 
penses incurred by said cities, towns, and counties, severally, for 
such maintenance and support. And the more fully to eflfect the 
object contemplated by this act, the said Commissioners are 
authorized to apply in their discretion any part of the said 
money, to aid in removing any of said persons from any part of 
this State to another part of this or any other State, or from this 
State, or in assisting them to procure employment, and thus pre- 
vent them from becoming a public charge. The said Conmiis- 
sioners are also authorized in their discretion to apply any part 
of the said moneys to the purchase or lease of any property, or 
the erection of any building, which they may deem necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid. But any expense so incurred by the 
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Commissioners in any city, town, or county shall be charged to 
the share of such moneys which any such city, town, or county 
shall be entitled to receive thereof, for expense incurred in the 
support or maintenance of the persons for whom commutation 
money shall have been paid as aforesaid, or on whose account 
bonds shall have been taken as aforesaid. 

"§5. In case any of the persons for whom commutation pro vuiou 
money has been paid as aforesaid, or for whom a bond has been JhwRciSie" 
given as aforesaid, shall, at any time within five years from the wwc°'giTS2!' 
payment of such money or the execution of such bond, become 
chargeable upon any city, town, or county within this State, it 
shall be the duty of the said Commissioners to provide for the 
payment of any expense incurred by any such city, town, or county 
for the maintenance and. support of any such person, out of the 
commutation money to be paid as aforesaid, and the moneys col- 
lected on such bonds, so far as the same will enable them to do 
so. The said Commissioners shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as they shall deem proper for tlie purpose of ascertaining 
the right and the amount of the claim of any city, town, or 
county to indemnity under the provisions of this and the pre- 
ceding section. The said Conmiissioners shall liave power to 
provide for the support and maintenance of any persons for whom 
commutation money shall have been paid, or on whose accoimt a 
bond shall have been given as hereinbefore provided, and who 
shall become chargeable upon any city, town, or county in such 
manner as they shall deem proper ; and after such provision shall 
have been made by such Commissioners, such dty, town, or coun- 
ty shall not be entitled to claim any further indemnity for the 
support and maintenance of such person. 

"§ 6. The said Commissioners are authorized to employ such^p ,„^„^„^ , 
agents, clerks, and servants as they shall deem necessary for the ^Inu b7%° 
purposes aforesaid, and to pay a reasonable compensation for their «»: 
services out of the moneys aforesaid. 

" § 7. It shall be the duty of the said Mayor, or other person |2 m to be pai 
discharging the duties of his office as aforesaid, by an endorse- s/ngln ^ ^^ 
ment to be made on the said report, to require the master or 
commander of such ship or vessel to pay to the Chamberlain of 
the city of New York the sum of two dollars and a baK isst 
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every j)ersoii or passenger reported by said master or com- 
mander as aforesaid, which sum shall be paid as' aforesaid 
witliin twenty-four hours after the landing of such person or pas- 
senger from any ship or vessel arriving at the port of New 
York. 

rt***S " § ^' '^^ ^^^ Commissioners shall annually, on or before the 

*^ first day of February in each year, report to the Legislature the 
amount of moneys received under the provisions of this act during 
the preceding year, and the manner in which the same has been 
appropriated particularly. 

,puJI " § 9« ^ cade of a vacancy in the said Board of Commissioners, 
the same shall be filled by an appointment to be made by the 
Governor, by and. with Uie advice and consent of the Senate. 
The person so appointed shall hold his office for the remainder 
of the term of the person in whose place he shall be appointed. 
The said Commissioners shall, in all cases, be residents of the city 
of Xew York or city of Brooklyn. 

u la " § ^^* ^ ^^y person for whom a bond shall have been given 
as aforesaid shall, within the time specified in such bond, become 
chargeable upon any city, town, or county of this State, or upon 
the moneys under the control of the said Commissioners as afore- 
said, the said Commissioners may bring an action on such bond 
in the name of the people of this State, and shall be entitled to 
recover on such bond from time to time so much money, not in 
the whole exceeding the penalty of such bond, exclusive of costs, 
as shall be sufficient to defray the expenses incurred by any such 
city, town, or county, or the said Commissioners, for the mainte- 
nance and support of the person for whom such bond was given as 
aforesaid, and shall be authorized to collect and apply such money 
from any of the real or other security mortgaged, pledged, or de- 
posited therefor in conformity to this act. 

" § 11. Any owner or consignee as aforesaid, who shall neglect 
or refiise to give any such bond or bonds and security therefor, as 
hereinbefore required, for each person or passenger landing from 
his ship or vessel, within twenty-four hours after the landing of 
such persons or passengers, in respect to bonds required by the 
second section of this act, or shall not within that time have paid 
the moneys authorized by said second section to be received in 
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cases where snch bonds are herein authorized to be commuted 
for, every such owner or consignee of sudi ship or vessel, several- 
ly and respectively, shall be subject to a penalty of five hundred 
dollars for each and every person or passenger on whose account 
such bond may have been required, or for whom such commuta- 
tion money might have been paid under this act ; such penalty to 
be sued for as provided for in the twelfth section of the said act 
hereby amended. 

" § 12. The penalties and forfeitures prescribed by this act may uowrecoTei 
be sued for and recovered with costs of suit by, and in. the name 
of, said Commissioners of Emigration, in any court having cogni- 
zance thereof, and, when recovered, shall be applied to the pur- 
poses specified in this act. It shaU be lawful for the «aid Com- 
missioners, before or after suit brought, to compotmd for any of 
the said penalties or forfeitures, upon such terms as they shall 
think proper. 

" § 13. Any ship or vessel, whose master or commander, "^ISSiS'toS 
owner or owners, shall have incurred any penalty or forfeiture "*** 
under this act, or under the Act of April 11, 1849, amending the 
same, entitled, ^ An Act to amend certain acts concerning passen- 
gers coming to the city of Kew York,' shall be liable for such 
penalties or forfeitures which may be a lien upon such ship or 
vessel, and may be enforced and collected by warrant of attach- 
ment in the same manner as is provided in title eighth of chapter 
eighth of the third part of the Bevised Statutes, all the provisions 
of which title shall apply to the forfeitures and penalties im- 
posed by this act; and die said Commissioners of Emigration 
shall, for the purposes of such attachment, be deemed creditors of 
such ship or vessel, and of her master or commander and owner 
or owners respectively. 

"§ 14. The said Commissioners of Emigration are, and eachrowjwof < 
of them is, hereby vested with the same powers in r^ard to the 
administering oaths of office to employees, and to the binding out 
of children with consent of parents or next of kin, actually 
chaigeable upon them, and also in regard to persons in the insti- 
tutions, or any of them, under the charge of said Commissioners, 
for the prevention or punishment of an infraction or violation of 
the rules or orders and regulation of such Commissioners or their 
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officers in regard to such instigations as are x>osse8sed by the 
Commissioners of Publ jc Charities and Correction in the city of 
Xew York, or any of them, for the same purposes. 
SfJJi^iJ"*" " § lo. Whenever any alien emigrant, whose personal pro- 
perty shall not exceed the value of twenty-five dollars, shall die on 
the passage to the port of New York, or in the Marine Hospital, or 
in any other establishment ujider the charge of the Commissioners, 
and in all cases in which minor children of alien passengers shall 
become orphans by their parents or last surviving parent dying, as 
aforesaid, the personal property which such aUen emigrant or 
such parent or parents may have had with them, shall be taken in 
charge by the Commissioners of Emigration, to be by them appro- 
priated for the sole benefit of the next of kin of such alien emi- 
grant or of said orphan children ; and said Conmiissioners shall 
give, in their annual report to the Legislature, a minute descrip- 
tion of all cases in which property shall come into their posses- 
sion by virtue of this section, and the disposition made of the 
same, unless it shall appear that there are otlier persons entitled 
by will or otherwise to such property or distributive share there- 
of. Whenever it shall so appear, the portion only to which the 
next of kin or said minor orphans would be legally entitled shall 
be transferred to them or applied to their use, and the remainder 
shall be received, held, and distributed to the parties severally 
entitled thereto, in the same manner and with the same autho- 
rity as by law provided in respect to the Public Administrator of 
the city of New York, except that the said Commissioners are 
hereby authorized to distribute the same after a notice for credi- 
tors to appear and put in their claims within one week from the 
publication of the said notice. The said notice shall be published 
once in one of the daily papers of the city of New York." 



CHAPTER VI. 



CASTLE OABDXSr* 



The CommissionerB of Emigration organized on May 8, 1847, or|ji 
at the Mayor's OflSce in the City Hall, and on June 14 elected l^\ 
Mr. Wm. F. Havemeyer President, who resigned, however, in 
February, 1848, and was succeeded, on March 1, 1848, by Mr. 
G. C. Verplanck, who has ever, since held that office. 

The work of the Board was originally apportioned among 
several standing committees, four of which are still existing, ®*»5^ 
namely, the Ward's Island Committee, consisting of six mem- 
bers, and the Avditingj Ftrumcey and Purchasing Committees, 
of which the two former consisted each of three, and the latter of 
two members. In the course of years, owing to the increase of 
business, four other committees were added to the original four, 
namely, the Ca^Ue Garden (1855), consisting of six members : the 
RaXt/road (1867), of tliree ; the Agencies and CovmUes (1867), of 
five ; and tne JLMor Jtixchmge (1868), Committees, of five mem- 
bers. The Marine JSaspital Committee, the most important of 
the original four, consisting of three members, ceased to exist 
when, in 1859, the Commissioners gave up the Marine Hospital. 

The Commissioners had their first official quarters in the old Qaari 
Almshouse building (where the new Court-House stands at 
present). There they remained until January 19, 1654, when 
the building was destroyed by fire. They then found a tempo- 
rary place in Franklin Street, between Broadway and Elm Street, 
for the meetings of the Board, where the offices of the Vice- 
President and Secretary, the examining physicians, and the 
receivers of applications for relief or admission to the hospitals, 
were also located. Another office was kept in Canal Street, for 
the reception of applications for employment, advice, or similar 
aid. But an alarm soon arose from the apprehended introduction 
of contagious diseases in the neighborhood of both locations, 
which was intensified by the fear of the owners of adjoining real- 
estate of a depreciation in the value of their property. Injuno- 
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tions were applied for and granted as to both offices ; but, after 
an injurious interruption of more than two weeks, the injunction 
agaiust tlie Canal Street office was dissolved. Before the other 
case could be brought to trial, the cholera made its appearance in 
the citv, and the almost vacant Franklin Street office was taken 
possession of by the Board of Health as a diolera hospital. 
Towards the close of the year an opportunity occurred of hiring 
on lease a large and unoccupied building in Anthony Street — 
now Worth — opposite the hospital grounds, a few doors west of 
Broadway, erected and formerly used as a church edifice, a loca- 
tion where little or no danger could be apprehended to the 

V neighborhood. Here the Conmiissioners remained till the 
^spiing of 1858, when all their offices were removed to Castle 

V Garden. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to give a detailed account 
of all the proceedings of the Board within the last twenty-three 
years ; but its design is to point out only that part of their history 
which has at present a direct bearing on the protection of the 
emigrant. To this end we shall first describe Castle Garden and 
the offices connected with it, and next the institutions on Ward's 
Island. This chapter will be confined to Castle Garden. 

^» Yet "^^^ Commissioners were not long in discovering that the bene- 
volent intentions of the law creating their Board could not be 
realized as long as they had not the absolute control of tlie 
emigrant, and as long as they were thus prevented from protect- 
ing him against the frauds practised on him by fonvarders, 
boarding-house keepers, agents, and runners. They therefore, 
in the first year of their existence, applied to the Legislature for 
an act authorizing them to lease a dock or pier, where all the 
emigrant should be landed ; where no outsiders would be allowed 
to enter without permission of the Commissioners ; and where the 
emigrants could be cautioned and admonished against all the 
wiles of those who lay waiting for him on his arrival. The law 
of April 11, ISiS, authorized the Commissioners to purchase or 
to lease such a pier or dock, and by virtue of this act, on May .8, 
184S, thev leased from the Common Council, for a term of five 

of Hu. years, the large and commodious pier at the foot of Hubert 
^**' Street, at an annual rent of $3,000. 
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It was anticipated that this pier would be in proper order for mjunc 
use by the. middle of July ; but, to the surprise of the Commis- 
sioner^ Ihey were, immediately after the execution of the lease, 
served with an injunction, obtained by some of the residents in 
the neighborhood. This injunction was granted and sustained 
against the appeal of the Commissioners on the ground that the 
landing of emigrants at the foot of Hubert Street, in the vicinity 
of St. John's Park, would bring into a quiet part of the city a 
noisy population, without cleanliness or sobriety ; would endan- 
ger the health and good morals of the ward, and seriously affect 
the value of real-estate. 

The Commissioners now endeavored to £:et some other land-DiiiicQUj 

^^ cnrlnfT i 

ing-place in the lower part of the city, where the nuisance, if J^Je.'* 
such it x^ould be called, already existed, and where the emigrants 
for a number of years had been landed. But, though the Com- 
mon Council, whom they considered bound, in a measure, to 
Aimish a pier, seemed fitvorably disposed, yet none could be pro- 
cured and rendered suitable for the purpose. Consequently the 
Commissioners could not reach the emigrant before he fell into 
the hands of the plunderers who stood ready to deceive him ; 
frauds which had formerly excited so much indignation and sym- 
pathy were practised with as much boldness and impunity as 
ever, and all the exeiiions of the Commissioners, though benefi- 
cial in many cases, were quite insufficient to put an end to these 
abuses. 

In spite of repeated petitions to the Legislature to provide Act or us 
efficient remedies by giving to the Commissioners exclusive pos- 
session and occupation of a pier for the landing of newly arrived 
emigrants, it took just eight years before that body, by the Act 
of April 13, 1855, complied with that wish. This act was as 
important as the one creating the Board of the Commissioners, ' 

for it first gave the power to afford really efficient protection to 
the emigrant. It required the transporting and conveying com- 
panies to deliver to the Mayors of New York, Troy, Albany, and 
Buffalo, in each and every year, a written or printed statement of 
the price or rates of fare and the price for the carriage of the 
baggage of the emigrant ; it specified the penalty for violating 
the provisions of this act, and authorized the Commissioners of 
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Emigration " to designate some one place in the dty of New 
York, as they should deem proper, for the landing of emigrant 
passengers ; providing further that " it should be lawful for such 
passengers to be landed at such place so designated ; and likewise 
(meaning the Commissioners) .to purchase, lease, construct, and 
occupy such wharves, piers, and other accommodations, in the 
city of New York, as may be necessary for the accommodation of 
emigrant passengers.'* 

tie This important act finally enabled the Commissioners fully to 
carry out the benevolent objects of their trust. From that time only 
the Board could be said to be clothed with the neceissary powers 
and to have become responsible for the well-being and protection 
of the emigrant. The Commissioners, on May 5, 1855, leased tho 
old fort at the foot of Manhattan Island, known as Castle Grardon, 
and immediately proceeded with the fitting up of the premises 
in a manner suitable to the designed purpose. 

" Owing, however," says the Commissioners' Eeport for 1855, 
" to the extensive repairs required, and the obstructions thrown 
in the way by those who, on different grounds, apprehended injury 
to their private interests, the place was not in readiness for use 
until the first of August, when it was formally opened as the 
Emigrant Landing Depot. 

"It is not deemed necessary to allude to the efforts made to 
obstruct the execution of the Law in this instance, further than 
to state that, where that effort was resorted to with the design of 
rendering nugatory the power conferred, and for the ejectment of 
the Commissioners fi'om the occupancy of Castle Garden, the courts 
have sustained the law in its beneficent objects, and the Commis- 
sioners in the possession of the premises for the purpose of carry- 
ing the law into effect; and that, where violence threatened with 
a strong hand to lay waste and destroy, the police authority of the 
city, bv prudent and decisive action, effectually checked the 
thoughtless and lawless in their course, and preserved a valuable 
property from destruction or damage, and the reputation of the 
State from disgrace. 

he « Two hundred and fifty vessels have landed their passengers 
at the Depot in the five months it has been in operation, bring- 
ing, in the aggregate, fifty-one thousand one hundred and fourteen 
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persons, during which period no accident of any kind has occurred. 
All have been landed safely, without accident to themselves or 
property. When landed, proper means have been used to secure 
their comfort and protection. They have been screened from the 
intrusion of that class of pei*sons who have heretofore abused the 
confidence of the emigrants, and despoiled them of the means they 
had provided to convey them to their ultimate destination, and to 
sustain them after they had reached it — ^who have long been in 
the practice of taking possession of the person and property of 
confiding emigrants, and seldom permitting them to pass out of 
their hands without damage; in many cases reducing them from 
comparative affluence to destitution, and making them subjects 
for relief by the funds of the Commission ; but in a larger propor- 
tion crippling their means to an extent which has afifected their 
after life. 

" Every facility is provided at the Depot, for those whose desti- 
nation is to the interior, to proceed without unnecessary delay ; and 
without need or pretext for intercourse with the class of persons in 
the city before mentioned. By this arrangement, much for the 
benefit of the emigrant, the shipper, the Conmiission, and the 
community at large, has been accomplished. Among these bene- 
fits may be mentioned : * 

^^JFtrst. — To the emigrants. In a more safe and speedy ^® *™*«" 
landing of their person and efifects : In the greater safety of their 
effects after having been put on shore, depredators being limited 
to fellow-passengers, and but slight opportunity existing for suc- 
cessful pillage by them. In relief from the importunities and 
deceptions of runners and bookers. In being enabled to continue 
their journey without delay from the same wharf where they had 
just landed. In relief from all charges and exactions for landing, 
* baggage smashing,' and porterage ; and, where they are proceed- 
ing to the interior, from cartages. In being enabled to obtain pas- 
sage tickets at the lowest rates directly fix)m the various trans- 
portmg companies. In havmg then- baggage accurately weighed ; 
and in being relieved fix)m excessive charges for that which is 
extra. In obtaining reliable information relative to the various 
routes of travel throughout the country. In being relieved fi^m 
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the neoasAtf of transpcnrtiiig their baggage to boaidiiigJiaiiaeB 
wbenexigencies reqpire a temponay aojonm in the dij of New 
Yoirk. And thus in beingenaUed to depart for their fiitnre homes 

t without having their means impaired, their morals eonrapfced, and 

e jffobably their persons diseased. 

dshippm.' , ^ Second. — ^To the shqyper. In the greater readiness with 
which passengers are dischaiged where freight and merchandise 
do not interrupt the process. In the ship being relieved of its 
passengers at onooi and immediately on arriyaL In the consignee 
being relieved from the snpervisi<ln of the landing of the passeor 
gers. 

ottecoicmte. <« ^tr«?.— To the fouds of the Oommission. In the increased 
fiicility afforded for the discovery of cases liable to spedal bond. 
In the opportunity for ascertoinrng the means of peneogeM for 
support. In the reduction of sickneBS and distress among Emi- 
grants. In the diminished proportional number that will become 
a charge to the CommissionerB; and in the means to readily dis- 
cover paupers and criminals transported hither. 

osutittsdua. << iFonrth.—To the statistician. In frimishing reliaUe data ot 
the fiscal means of emigrants on arrival ; in developing the points 
of individual destination ; thus exhibiting the number of persons 
who, at the time of arrival, arp destined for each State, and the 
money-means with which they are provided. 

• 

^the conimxi. « Mfth. — ^To the community in 'generaL In the diminution 
of human suffering. In the reduction of calls on the benevolent 
throughoi't the country ; and in the dispersion of a band of out- 
laws attraciid to this port by plunder, from all parts of the earth." 

ESfgr^i r2£ These predictions were verified by the experience of every sub- 
sequent year. The establishment at Castle Garden fully proved 
its efficiency and usefulness. The decisions of the courts in 1856 
and 1857 upon deliberate argument and advisement havjng put 
an end to all legal obstacles attempted to be interposed to this 
establishment on the part of persons who on various grounds 
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feared or tlionght their pecaniaiy interests affected, the opposition 
did not since extend beyond acts of inferior but continued annoy- 
ance, originating with those who had formeiiy profited by taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the newly arrived and friendless 
strangers. As stated in a preceding chapter, during the first year 
of the working of the institution several hundred emigrant run- 
ners, unable to follow this business any longer in New York, 
left for California. When those who remained here discovered 
that by applying to the law or by threatening and abusing they 
could not undo what the Act of April 13, 1855, had brought 
about, they in the end either disappeared or submitted to the new 
state of things. 

A successful experience of fifteen years has now confirmed the8« 
utility of the establishment at Castle Gku:den. The able and effi- ^ 
cient Superintendent, Mr. John A. Kennedy,^who first oiganized 
that department, discharged the duties of his station until June, 
1860, when he accepted the appointment of Superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Police. He was succeeded by the present 
Superintendent, Mr. Bernard Casserly, who has most efficiently 
performed the duties of his office. It has contributed largely to 
the success of Castle Garden that the services of two very 
able executive officers were secured, that during the whole time of 
its existence only one change has taken place in the highest execu- 
tive office, and that consequently uniformity and regularity in the 
service could be maintained. 

A description of the several departments, among which the i>€ 
various duties are divided, will give an idea how business has ^ 
been and is now carried on at Castle Garden. 

I. The Boa/rding Department. — On arrival at the Quaran- ®j 
tine Station (six miles below the city), every vessel bringing emi- 
grant passengers is boarded by an officer of this . department, sta- 
tioned there for the purpose, who ascertains the number of passen- 
gers, the deaths, if any, during the voyage, and the amount and 
character of sickness, examines the condition of the vessel in respect 
to cleanliness, and receives complaints, of which he makes report 
to the General Agent and Superintendent at Castle Garden ; he 
remains on board the ship during her passage up the Bay, to see 
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that the law prohibiting oommimicaticni between ship and ahore 
before em^rant pasaengera are landed ia enforced. On caating 
anchor in ' the stream, oonvenient to the Tjwding Depot, he ia 
relieved by an officer of the Metropolitan Polioe fotcei detailed at 
the Castle Garden, and the paaBongera are tranaferred to the 
care of 

the Landing Agent prooeeda with baigea and tnga^ aooinn^^iaQied 
bj an Inspector of Onatoma^to theyeeaeL After an examfaiation 
of the Inggage, it ia checked, and the panaangora, widi their lug- 
gage, are transferred to the baigea and tnga, and landed at the 
CSasile (rardenpier. On landings the paaaengen areemnined bj 
a Medical Officer, to diacover if any aide have paaaed the Health 
authorities at Quarantine (who are theroiipontrBnalerTed by ateani- 
er to the hospitals on Ward'a or Blackwell'a Idand), and likewise 
to select all subject to special bonda under the law — aa blind 
persons, cripples, lunatics, or any othera who are likdy to become 
a future charge. Thia examination being ended, tiM emigrants 
are directed into the Botunda, a largMx>ofed cireidar apace in the 
centre of the Depot, containing 60,000 aquare feet, and with adome 
in the centre for yentilation, about 75 feet Ugh, with aeparate 
compartments for English-speaking «nd other nationalitiea, to 



ing De- m. 27ie Eegistering' DqpCMrtmenij where the names, nation- 
ality, former place of residence, and intended deatmation of the 
emigrants, with other particulars, are taken down, thus forming 
an interesting record for future reference. The passengers are 
then directed to 

r o ft d IV. The Agents of the Railroad ComjHmieSy fix)m whom they 
can procure tickets to all parts of the United States and Canada, 
without the risk of fraud or extortion to which they are subjected 
outside of the Depot. In the meanwhile, the baggage and luggage 
are stored east of the Botunda in the baggage-room. The old 
accommodations being insufficient, a new baggage-room was bxult 
in 1869. The necessity for this improvement had long been felt, 
the old room not having anything like the proper capacity to contain 
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tlie immense quantity of baggage, which numbered at times 7,000 ^^n^gt i 
pieces. Tlie new building, which was finished in October, 
1869, at a cost of nearly $75,000, is 200 by 350 feet, and is amply 
BuflScient to accommodate 15,000 pieces of baggage. The very per- 
fect system by which the thousands of trunks and boxes are dis- 
tinguished and delivered safely to their respective owners is well 
worthy of explanation. A brass ticket, with any letter of tlic 
alphabet from A to F inclusive, and a number from 1 to 600, is 
delivered to the emigrant on landing, and a duplicate &stened on 
his piece of baggage. The trunk or box is then placed in the 
baggage-room. This room has six bins, designated by the 
letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and each bin has six hundred 
numbers. Accordingly, when the emigrant produces his ticket, 
a baggageman at once goes to the bin indicated by the letter 
and number on the ticket, and delivers the baggage required. 
In case of necessity, all the letters of the alphabet can be used in 
a similar way. 

The emigrants destined inland, on delivery of their check, 
take their baggage to the weigher's scales. After having been 
weighed and paid for, it is sent free of charge to the depot of the 
railroad or dock of the steamboat by which he leaves. Such emi- 
grants as design remaining in this city and vicinity are directed to 

V. The City Baggage Ddvoery^ which ascertains the address city Bai 
to which the emigrants may desire to have their luggage sent, and 
takes their orders, exchanging the brass check received from the 
Landing Agent, on shipboard, for a printed paper one. The lug- 
gage is then promptly delivered in any part of this city and vicinity 
at a moderate rate of charges, approved by the Conunission. At 
the same time, those having gold or silver which they may wish to 
have exchanged for United States currency are directed to one o£ 
three 
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VI. JSxcha/nge BroJcerSj admitted into the Depot, who changes Exchange 
their specie for a small advance on the market rate, which is set 
forth in a conspicuous place under the observation of the emigrant, 
the daily fluctuations in rates being duly noted. 

These last three departments are conducted by responsible par- 
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ties, who, while not officers, are nevertheless under the close and 
constant supervision of the Commission, and are required to-keep 
a record of all transactions, subject to the inspection of any mem- 
ber of the Board. 

M^D»- YII. The Information Department. — When the foregoing 
operations are completed, the emigrants are assembled in the 
Botunda, and an officer of the Oommission calls out the names of 
those whose friends attend them in the waiting-room at the entrance 
of the Depot, and to whom they are directed. At the same time 
are called out the names of those for whom letters or funds are 
iraiting, which are then delivered to the proper owners through 
the Forwarding Department. Emigrants who desire to conmiuni- 
cate with friends at a distance are referred to 

^^^Sx^ Vni. The Letter- Writing Departments where clerks, under- 
standing the various Continental languages, are in attendance to 
write ; the emigrant, while waiting a reply, if destitute, finds a 
home in the institutions at Ward's Island. 

tairHoMe IX. Boarding-House Kee^pers^ licensed by the Mayor and pro- 
perly certified as to character by responsible parties, are admitted 
to the Eotunda after the foregoing business has been completed, 
to solicit for their respective houses such emigrants as desire to 
remain in the city for any length of time. These boarding-house 
keepers are subjected to careful supervision and to certain regula- 
tions, which will be found in the Appendix, and every precau- 
tion is taken to guard the emigrant against the abuses and impo- 
sition to which he was formerly liable. 

SStf ^^ 3[. The Forwarding Department receives, through the Treas- 
urer, all communications and remittances from friends of emi- 
grants, sent either before their arrival or in response to letters 
written by the Letter Department, and applies them to the pur- 
chase of tickets. The amount of money and orders for passage 
received and disbursed tlirough it will be found under the head 
relating to the Treasurer's duties. 

XI. The VTard^s Island Department receives all applications 
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for admiflsion to the Institutions, and examines the records/to- 
ascertain the right of the applicant to admission. It also keeps 
the records of all daily admissions to, and discharges from, Ward's 
Island, and examines the records in all cases of claims for indem- 
nity from the several counties of the State for emigrants charge- 
able to the Conunission who may have received aid or support in 
such counties. Attached to this Department are two physicians, 
whose duties are to examine all sick and destitute applicants for 
relief, and to visit all such at their residences in this city, and re- 
port to the (General Agent. 

XII. The Labor Excha/nge. — ^A Labor Exchange was first L^b or i 
established in 1850. The increasing number of persons demand- 
ing the aid and advice of the Commissioners, and the widely ex- 
tended knowledge of their arrangements for the disposal of labor- 
ers, made it necessary to hire, in December, 1850, a large double 
building, Nos. 25 and 27 Canal Street, at which place emigrants 
desiring work, and persons desiring laborers, found ample oppor- 
tunity for meeting their wants ; while, prior to that time, usefcd 
employment and means of self-support had been procured to over 
8,000 emigrants. Froportionably a £eir greater amount of service 
was rendered to them with the additional facilities afforded by 
the Canal Street establishment. Thus, in 1851, not less than' 1 

18,204 emigrants were provided with opportunities for selfnsup- ■ 
port in such kind of labor as their previous habits best qualified 
them to perform. In 1862, 14,973 persons were provided with 
places or employment ; but in the course of years this institution 
dwindled down to a mere intelligence office for ciiby servants. 
During the seven years from 1860 to 1866, the number of females 
who found employment as servants through the Castle Grarden 
agency amounted to 40,222, that of males to only 10,224. 

In 1867, at the suggestion of Commissioner Philip Bissinger, 
the office was revived and re-established in its original condition. 
The present Labor Exchange is a' spacious and well-arranged 
building, and was erected during the latter part of the year, 
named. It is a one-story building, 80 by 52 feet, with a large 
ventilator in the roof, thus furnishing an ample supply of fresh 
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air and light, and, being Bituated on tho additional ground added 
to these premises in 1867 by permission of the public authorities, 
it is easily accessible without disturbing the arrangements of the 
landing depot. 

In tlie centre of the fioor, a sufficient space lias been railed off, 
and reserved for officers and for use of employers. On one side 
are seated the male emigrants, and on the other side tlie females, 
thus securing a separation of tlie sexes. These again are subdi- 
vided, according to their several occupations and the length of 
time they have been here, and also into those with and without 
references. Each emigrant on entering is requested to enter 
his or her name, ship, date of arrival, and character of employ- 
ment ; while every employer is required to enter his or her name, 
residence, recommendations, references, and description of labor 
wanted. 

This Labor Exchange furnishes an intelligence office, without 
charge^ for emigrants desirous of finding employment or service 
in the city or at a distance ; and undertakes to supply all sorts of 
skilled mechanical and agricultural labor to employers in any part 
of the United States, who come with a proper guarantee of char- 
acter and other necessary qualifications. 

The Labor Exchange, since its reorganization, has existed for 
a period of only two years ; but the result obtained in this compa- 
ratively short time is sufficient to prove its usefulness. In 1868, 
it procured employment for 31,143 emigrants, namely, 18,114 
males and 13,029 females ; and, in the year 1869, for 34,955 emi- 
grants, namely, 22,844 males and 12,111 females. In these two 
years, there were among the males 4,311 and 5,594 mechanics re- 
spectively ; while the balance of 13,803 and 17,250 respectively 
were agricultural and common laborers. Of the females, there 
were 474 and 438 respectively skilled laborers (seamstresses, 
cooks, laundresses, etc.), but 12,555 and 11,673 respectively were 
common house-servants. In 1868, 351 families were engaged, 
consisting of 1,551 persons, and, in 1869, 452 families, consisting 
of 1,232 persons. 

Those who were employed represented, in 1868, fifteen, and, 
in 1869, sixteen nationalities. Irish and Germans were predomi- 
nant. Of the whole number, there were, in 1868, 9,269 male and 
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11,976 female, Irish, Scotch, or English ; and, in 1869, 11,703 
males and 11,340 females, of the same nationalities. We find in 
the Germans and Swiss there were, in 1868, 8,034 males and 921 
females, and, in 1869, 10,021 and 659 respectively ; of Scandina- 
vians, 414 and 78 and 477 and 75 respectively ; Dutch, 6 males 
in 1868 and 62 males and 11 females in 1869. France, Italy, 
and Belgium sent 274 males and 35 females in 1868 and 39 and 
7 respectively in 1869. As a curiosity, it may be stated that, in 
1868, 6, and, in 1869, 8 Moors were engaged ; they entered their 
names in Arabic letters. 

Of the emigrants employed by the instrumentality of the 
Labor Exchange in 1868, 7,397 could not read or write, namely, 
3,096 males and 4,301 fem^es ; and, in 1869, 7,139, namely, 3,498 
males and 3,641 females. Among the 9,269 Irish, Scotch, and 
English engaged in 1868, there were 2,714 who could neither 
read nor write ; and among the 11,703 individuals of the same 
nationalities in 1869, there were 3,058 unable to read or write. 
Among the 8,034 and 10,020 Germans and Swiss in the two cor- 
responding periods, we find 279 and 321 respectively who could 
not read or write. Of the 23,315 Irish, Scotch, and English 
female servants engaged in 1868 and 1869, 7,682 could neither 
read nor write, and of the 1,825 females of other nationalities 260 
were equally ignorant. 

The States of New York and New Jersey in both years fur- 
nished employment to more emigrants than the rest of the 
CTnited States together. As long as no means will be found to 
neutralize or avoid the difficulty and risks attending the trans- 
portation of laborers to more distant regions, this state of afiairs 
will remain unchanged. In both years, the demand was much 
greater than the supply. Not the tenth part of tiie large orders 
for railroad laborers could be filled ; and only a small part of the 
orders for farmers (Germans) and conmion laborers (Irishmen) 
could be responded to. Of the inunigrant fiirm-laborers, only a 
small number remained in New York, the majority, and especial- 
ly the well-to-do class, proceeding spontaneously to the Western 
and North-western States. Only a few German servant-girls 
asked for employment through the Labor Exchange. 

It is very difficult, and at present almost impossible, to direct 
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the European mechanic and laborer to the South, whidi has thus 
far tried in vain to attract immigrants, and this for the reason that 
most of the immigrants look out first for the place where they are 
sure of employment. It is in vain to tell them that many tracts 
of land are to be had cheap or even for nothing. Work is more 
atti-active for them than land, at least at first. For this reason, 
and in consequence of the large settlements of Europeans there, 
the immigrant is attracted to tlie West and especially the North- 
west, where the fertile soil enables farmers to give ready employ- 
ment to all the laborers that may present themselves. 
xpianation of This is the wliolc explanation of the continual flow of emigrant 
t™we« tad laborers into those refi^ions. There is work there. It is to be 
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found everywhere, work which they understand, work which 
they can perform, work sufSciently remunerative to warrant 
the expectation of a happy future. This advantage they are 
sure of finding only in the West and North-west. Once em- 
ployed, they easily arrive at independence. By saving their 
monthly wages, they secure the means of attaining it, and 
when the proper moment comes they have learned by expe- 
rience where to settle and what they must do to succeed. 
The matter is simple, and requires on the part of the Western 
States no exertion of thought or money. On examining the condi- 
tions offered by the South, we can easily detect the causes which 
put that section at a disadvantage as regards the supply of labor. 
A class of farmers ready to I'eceive the laborers who may offer 
themselves is almost everywhere wanting, and nowhere more so 
than in the extreme Southern districts, where there are only great 
planters, whose modes of cultivation have no attractions for tlie 
immigrants. The European immigrant detests the work in gangs 
as much as the negroes like it. His individuality is overlooked, 
his self-respect impaired, and he is viewed as a mere unit in the 
mass. He seeks not the planter, but the farmer. 

The o:reat land-owners who hold lar£!:e tracts of land wish to 
cultivate them as before without loss of time. To attain their 
object, they must always keep a sound stock of freed slaves, which 
daily becomes more difficult for them, as the number of laboring 
hands is continually decreasing. 

What will happen under these circumstances may be inferred 
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from what has I)een said. The inability of these lai^go planters to 
procure the needed labor will cause them to be superseded in the 
course of time by small fanners, who will work themselves, and 
who will be able and willing to employ the white immigrants like 
the Western &nners. 

A modest culture is required with two or three hands, living, in 
a patriarchal way, with the former's femily. Whenever that will be 
generally introduced, immigrants will come and remain, or, if they 
leave again, it will be to settle in the neighborhood. Farms should 
belaid out for the reception of European laborers, and it is upon 
the formation of these farms and the introduction of Europeans 
that the future of the South depends. Besults more satis&ctory 
to both the Southern people and the immigrants would no doubt 
be roadbed, if some such plan ^ere pursued by other districts as that 
adopted by the district of Newberry, South Carolina. 

Here an Immigration Society has been formed, under the ^"iSty™ V *nIi 
auspices of Kev. T. S. Boinest, consisting of the most notable farmers ^*"^* ®' ^' 
and planters, who have raised a fund of $5,000 or $6,000 for the 
purpose of defraying the necessary travelling and other expenses 
of the European laborers they wish to employ. By this means, 
the society, though existing but two years, has induced about 
400 immigrants to make the district (Newberry) their home, 
and according to the latest reports both the employers and 
employees are satisfied and content. 

The society haa appointed as agent, a European, Mr. F. W. 
Bruggemann, who is &miliar with the^character and wants of the 
immigrant, and forms the connecting link between the latter and 
their native employers, and to this circumstance is due the happy 
result of its efforts. 

North of the Botunda and adjoining it are the ofBces of theooicef or ti 
Commissioners. They consist of three rooms, occupying nearly J^^™"**"*® 
the entire front of the building on the second floor, and include 
the offices of the General Agent and Treasurer, the Meeting-Room 
of the Board, and the General Agent's private office. 

Xin. The General Agenfs Office is a large vaulted room, the oener«i Ag«nt 
central one and largest of the three, in shape a parallelogram, 
extending on its longest axis east and west, and containing about 
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thirteen hundred square feet Here is transacted all the executive 
business of the Commission, complaints are heard and investigated, 
grievances remedied, and the general correspondence, except that 
relating to the Treasury Department, conducted by a force of 
several clerks, under the direct supervision of the Deputy Superin- 
tendent. To this officer the chief clerks of the various depart- 
ments make their reports, which are by him laid before the 
General Agent, who bases his instructions upon them. The 
General Agent, who unites with these functions the duties of 
Superintendent, is the chief executive officer of the Commission — 
the centre and focus of all its business. He controls the interior 
working machinery of the Commission, transacts its outside busi- 
ness, and conducts its correspondence. He receives all communi- 
cations to be laid before the Board,^and acts generally as secretarj'' 
at its meetings. He also supervises the inland transportation of 
emigrants, and his vigilance is constantly exercised to prevent 
the extortions and impositions in the way of overcharges and 
delays to which they are subjected. It is his office, moreover, 
to regulate advances on the luggage of emigrants, which are made 
from time to time out of the funds of the Commission to enable 
the owners to proceed to their destination. The business of the 
Commission before the Legislature is likewise attended to by this 
officer, in securing such amendments to the emigration laws ad the 
experience of the Commissioners from time to time may suggest. 

* De- XIY. The Treasurer's Department is conducted by the 
Treasurer, Mr. George TT. Wheeler, who has most creditably 
occupied that position since the formation of the Board, and by two 
clerks under him. It is divided into various branches, having 
severally charge of correspondence, of the money affairs, and of the 
business with the various counties and institutions of the State. 

deacc A. Correspondence. — One of the clerks, under the authority 
of the Treasurer, receives daily from the New York General Post- 
Office aU letters deposited in the box of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, comprising letters addressed to the Commissioners of 
Emigration; to the Treasurer, to the General Agent and other 
officers of the Commissioners of Emigration in Castle Garden ; 
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to ihe Castle Garden Railroad Agency, and its employees; 
to ihe Superintendent of Ward's Island, and physicians, employ- 
ees, and emigrant inmates of Ward's Island ; and to recently 
arrived or expected emigrants at Castle Garden. 

The total number of letters received during the year 1869^ 
induding express packages containing remittances for emigrants, 

was 23,917. 

All letters and express packages addressed to the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, to the Ti^easurer, or to emigrants not in 
the institution on Ward's Island, are opened and read or dis- 
tributed, as may be necessary. Those containing money or other 
remittances for emigrants are retained in the ^^ Forwarding 
Office," a branch of the Treasurer's Department. A daily record 
is made of all receipts under appropriate heads, as follows : Kum- 
1)er of remittance; date; amount; from whom received; for 
whom ; name of vessel ; nature of remittance ; destination, etc. 

Many remittances are received for emigrants after they have 
landed and lefb Castle Gkirden. Such remittances in due time are 
applied for by the sender, and returned immediately on applica- 
tion. Emigrants very often neglect to apply for remittances on 
hand, although duly, notified that such are awaiting their call. 
Such remittances are also returned on application to the senders, 
either by mail or express, or to the parties in person who have 
made deposits with this department. 

Its correspondence is large. In addition to that incidental 
to the return of uncalled-for remittances, replies are made to 
impatient senders of remittances for emigrants, who either have 
not arrived or have found employment from the Labor Ex- 
change in Castle Garden, or perhaps are in hospital at Ward's 
Island. The parties so employed and for whom remittances 
have been received are duly notified to call at Castle Gku*den for 
the purpose of being forwarded to destination. The sender is 
also notified of the whereabouts of his or her relative or friend, 
and of the time when it is probable he or she will proceed to des- 
tination. From August 27, 1860 (the date on which the busi- 
ness connected with this subject was transferred to the Treasur- 
er's Department), to December 31, 1869, the total number of 
remittances received for emigrants was 35,227, of an aggregate 
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value of $481,955 21. The average value of each remittance 
received was $13 68. The following statement shows the 
increase of business in this one branch of the Correspondence De- 
partment : 

$6,034 60 
9,465 09 
18,990 55 
46,147 91 
58,583 44 
62,288 88 
57,359 11 
66,865 89 
64,054 70 
92,165 04 
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B. Money Affairs, — ^The commutation fond, created and de- 
posited according to law with the Chamberlain of the city of New 
York, is under the control of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
and is drawn upon semi-monthly by the Board, to defray current 
and other expenses of the Commission. 

Supplies are furnished to the institution at Ward's Island, on 
requisition of the steward, countersigned by the Superintendent 
of Ward's Island, and approved by the Ward's Island Committee. 

The requisitions are filled by the authorized purchasers, who 
render original bills of all articles purchased. 

Drugs and medicines are supplied on requisition of the 
apothecary, countersigned by the Physician-in-Chief, and approved 
by the Ward's Island Committee. The requisitions are filled in 
the same manner as those of the steward. 

The Treasurer receives from the steward and apothecary state- 
ments of all articles received by them on their requisitions. The 
bills are examined and compared with the statements, and all 
charges for articles not included in the statement are deducted. 

Many articles and necessary supplies are furnished to the 
institution at Ward's Island in addition to those called for on 
regular semi-monthly requisitions, such as flour, coal, meat, fish, 
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etc., etc All bills for these articles are sent to the Superinten- 
dent of Ward's Island, and, if correct, are certified by that officer 
and the steward, and approved by the Ward's Island Committee. 
These and all oUier bills for supplies, for work performed, and all 
claims on account of Ward's Island and Castle Gkuden, are, pre- 
vious to eadi semi-monthly meeting of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, submitted to the Auditing Ccmmiittee, consisting of 
three members of the Board, upon whose approval they are pre- 
sented to the Board of Commissioners, and ordered to be paid in 
the following manner: All bills and claims are numbered and 
entered in a book kept for that purpose. Awarrant is drawn and 
signed by six Commissioners (this number constituting a majority 
and quorum of the Board), setting aside to the credit of the Yice- 
Fresident of the Commissioners of Emigration, from the conmiu- 
tation fund in the hands of the City Chamberlain, a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount of these bills and claims. A check is then 
drawn to the order of each claimant (for the amount respectively 
duo to him), signed by the Vice-President, and countersigned by 
one of the Commissioners of Emigration. Beceipts correspond- 
ing with the number of the chedcs are taken by the treasurer in a 
book kept for that purpose. 

C. Business with the Counties and Institutions. — Claims conn^cu 
against the commutation fund for indemnity for*expenses of 
emigrants who have become ehaigeable to any of the several 
counties of this State are made as follows : 

The agents appointed by the Commissioners at Albauy, 
Bochester, Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, and Dunkirk, or, where 
there are no such agents, the superintendent or overseer of the " 
poor in the locality where a recently arrived emigrant asks relief 
or assistance, is required to render, under oath, to the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, monthly bills, accompanied by an affidavit 
of the person who has received relief or assistance, in which the 
following facts have to be set forth, namely : Name and age of i>er- 
son ; name of vessel in which such person arrived at New Yoi^ ; 
the name of the master of such vessel ; last place of residence 
before coming to New York ; and that he or she has no relations 
or friends in this country, able, at their own charge, to support 
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him or her. Tliis Btatement is compared with the record on lilo 
in the office of the Commissioners of Emigration, and, if correct, 
and the charge for relief reasonable and proper, the amount is 
allowed and paid to the superintendents or overseers in the same 
manner as other claims, except that payment for expenses of 
emigrants in the several cities, towns, and counties in this State 
is made but once during the year, namely, at the last regular 
meetings of the Commissioners of Emigration in the year. 

Monthly bills for support and care of emigrants, accompani^ 
by the necessary affidavits, are received (at present) from thirteen 
different charitable institutions and hospitals situated in the 
several cities of this State. These bills undergo the same 
examination and scrutiny as the county bills, and are paid quar- 
terly. The total amount paid to the several counties in tliis 
State, including the city and county of New York, for care and 
support of emigrants, &om the organization of this Commission, 
May 6, 184:7, to December 31, 1869, was $994,279 92, and to 
institutions and hospital, the sum of $168,371 96 ; making the 
total amount reimbursed to counties, cities, towns, and institu- 
tions, §1,162,651 98, as will more fiilly appear from the table in 
the Appendix. 

Castle Garden is open both day and night. The regular busi- 
ness hours are from 8 o'clock a.m. to 6 o'clock p.m. ; but, in 
cases of necessity, the employees are obliged to remain till ten, 
and even later. There are seven private watchmen and 
seven policemen, whose duty it is to keep strict guard over the 
emigrants, and to preserve order and discipline. 

The yearly rent of the Garden is $12,000. The buildings, 
furniture, and fb^tures are insured at $50,000, and the baggage of 
the emigrants at $30,000. 

The business of all the offices connected with the Staten 
Island Boarding Station and Castle Garden is performed by 
seventy-six officers and employees, from the General Agent to the 
night-watchmen. Together their yearly salaries amount to 
§82,89:t. 
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Pbevioxtb to the year 1847, the Quarantine law provided Pro rn 
for the care of the sick emigrant. A general tax, levied under gj-jYa 
State authority on all passengers arriving at the port of New 
York, was applied to the support of the Marine Hospital at 
Quarantine. Aliens as well as others arriving here, suffering under 
contagious or infectious diseases, such as yellow-fever, ship-fever, 
etc., were there received and gratuitously treated for one year. 
But no further provision was made from that period for the relief 
of emigrants not afilicted with any contagious disease, and they 
had to apply to the Almshouse authorities for admission to their 
medical institutions. 

The whole government and property of the Quarantine hospi- iimufflci 
tals was transferred to the Commissioners of Emigration immedi- 
ately after the constitution of the Board. But, owing to the want 
of other buildings, they were at first obliged to send all their 
patients to Staten Island. In consequence of this, the hospitals 
there were filled to excess, while, in spite of every precaution, 
crowds of sick, suffering under milder or non-contagious diseases, 
or requiring only surgical aid, were exposed to ship-fever, small-' 
pox, yellow-fever, or cholera. These diflSculties continued until 
April 11, 1849, when the Marine Hospital was formally restricted 
to the reception of contagious diseases. After this step, the Com- 
missioners considered it their first duty to provide for and ftimish 
hospital accommodations for those who suffered from other than 
contagious diseases, and a reftige for those who were destitute. 

In 1847, the pressure for increased accommodations became pressure 
very great. Thousands of sick emigrants arrived in the summer c oXi 
of that year, the greater portion of whom were the victims of the 
Irish famine, and had to be provided for at once, and as well as 
possible. Several hundreds of them were sent to private hospi- 
tals, such as Dr. Williams's and Dr. Wilson's, others to the New 
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York City hospitals, and still others to the Almshouse. The con- 
valescent were nursed at the pnblicHstores on Staten Island, the 
use of which had been granted by the United States Government 
for a limited period. Others, as, for instance, the passengers of 
the cholera-ship, the Nefw Yark^ fipom Havre, were, by permission 
of the Secretary of War, sent to Bedloe'« Island, where temporary 
hospitals had been erected for their accommodation. These tem- 
porary measures, however, were wholly inadequate to the many 
wants and necessities of the emigrant ; and the Commissioners 
speedily came to the conclusion that, in order to save expenses 
and provide sufficient accommodation for all their sick, they would 
have to build their own hospitals and places of refuge. 
\l Ward! 8 lalcmd was the spot which they selected for the 
'^^ location of these establishments. A better choice could not 
have been made. This island, which consists of about 200 acres, 
and has the shape of an irregular square, is situated in the East 
Kiver, north of BlackwelPs and south of Kandall's Islands, and 
extends opposite to the city from about One Hundredth Street to 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street. Its proximity to the city, and 
its accessibility at all seasons of the year, its exemption from the 
inconveniences and annoyances of a thickly settled neighborhood, 
together with the facilities it afforded of acquiring land of suffi- 
cient extent to meet possible future needs at a much more reason- 
able rate than could be obtained elsewhere, under equally favor- 
able conditions of location, these several advantages induced that 
selection. The Commissioners have not been disappointed in the 
result, now that the demands upon the island have reached to a 
magnitude much beyond their anticipation. As early as June 4, 

1847, they tried to buy a tract of about 8 acres of land, with 
an old stone building originally built for a factory, for the accom- 
modation of the increasing number of their sick, but they could 
only obtain a lease of the ground. On July 14, 1847, the Com- 
missioners resolved to erect a two-story shed, 200 feet long 
and 22 feet wide, for the accommodation of those who could 
not find employment and had not the strength to work. Early 

^*^in 1848, they determined to build a hospital, within a short 
distance of the building used as a refuge. On November 1, 

1848, it was finished and occupied. The structure was of wood. 
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filled in with brick, having a frontage of 119 feet, and two wings, 
running east and west, of 40 feet long by 25 feet wide. It con- 
tained, besides apartments for physicians, apothecary, and nnrses, 
and the apothecary's shop, eleven large rooms for patients, each of 
the dimensions of 40 feet by 25, and affording accommodations for 
250 beds. 

Wliile this hospital was in the coarse of construction, . the 
Board became satisfied that still more ample accommodations would 
soon be needed, and that more especially a proper establishment 
for children was imperatively demanded. They, therefore, de- *S?v**bSi 
termined to erect a nursery building, to contain, besides dormi- 
tones and play-room, a school-room and chapel. By the end of 
1848 this building was finished and partly occupied. 

As it became essential to have more ground than, under the 
lease, was in the possession of the Commissioners, and as several 
lots or parcels of land on Ward's Island happened to be for sale, 
it was resolved to take advantage of the opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, in the month of July, 1848, 12 acres and 22 perches were 
purchased for $12,289 38. These purchases were continued from 
time to time, so that by the end of 1849 the Commissioners 
owned 95 acres 3 roods and 6 perches, for which they had alto- 
gether paid the comparatively small sum of $63,818 83. In 1858, Parchai< 
they held in fee simple 106 acr«8, with appurtenant water-rights '""- 
and marsh. In 1864, they bought a piece of land for $7,200, 
containing 2 acres and 22 perches, lying on the eastern side of 
Ward's Island, quite separate from their other lands, but very de- 
sirable and even indispensable for a landing-place on the eastern 
or the Sound side of the island, and well adapted for hospital pur- 
poses when required. Finally, in 1868, the Commissioners pur- 
chased a tract of about 11 acres of land on the south side of the 
island for $50,000, so that they now hold more than one-half of the 
island, or about 121 acres, for which they have paid $140,930 62, 
including the whole of the water front which faces New York 
City. The remaining portion is chiefly owned by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correction, a local board exercis- 
ing the functions of the poor officers of the county. 

Much, of course, has been done during the last twenty-two improycme 
years for the improvement of the island. Temporary and wooden 
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buildings bare been replaced by substantial brick strnctureSy 
sewers have been built, walks laid out, sea-walls erected, and not 
a single year has passed in which the Commissioners have not 
spent thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars for the bene- 
fit and succor of those who are entrusted to their care. It would 
be tedious and tiresome to narrate the history of each improve- 
ment suggested and carried out for the amelioration of their 
condition. It will be sufficient to give a description of the build- 
ings and institutions at present comprised in the establishment 
on Ward's Island. Before doing so, however, it will be necesaary 
to state, in a few words, the history of the connection of the 
Marine Hospital on Staten Island with the other establishments 
of the Commissioners, which connection existed for just sixteen 
years, that is, from May 5, 1847, to April 29, 1863. 
g^^<Jf When the Commission was organized in 1847, it had no lands, 
'*wfth nor buildings, nor means. Hence it was a wise policy to commit 
im£. to its charge the Quarantine grounds and hospitals, even saddled 
with the condition that the Commissioners of Emigration had to 
receive and gratuitously nurse non-emigrants, such as sailors and 
sick citizens. In this way, the* indispensable means were at once 
provided for receiving and caring for arriving immigrants, who 
were affected with various contagious and infectious diseases, among 
which cholera, small-pox, and ship-fever were widely prevalent. 
The number of sick was appalling. In the first eight years of the 
Commission, nearly 50,000 were treated within these hospitals. 
Since that time, large hospitals on Ward's Island have been 
erected, owing to which the sanitary condition of the immigrants 
has greatly improved. Accommodations for all emigrants not 
affected with infectious diseases being afforded on Ward's Island, 
the reasons for placing the Marine Hospital in the charge of the 
Conmiissioners ceased to exist. There was, in addition, other 
strong and positive ground for a change ; it was unjust to those 
from whom the emigrant fund is collected to make that fund to 
contribute towards the support of the Quarantine and the main- 
tenance of the health laws. In years in which the means of the 
Commissioners were seriously diminished by a decrease of immigra- 
tion, it was hardly possible for them to maintain those who paid 
the commutation money. Nevertheless, the Commissioners were 
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expected to bear the cost of supporting all who suffered from in- 
fectious diseases. This injustice was only repaired by the act of 
April 29, 1863, which created a Board of Quarantine Commis- 
sioners. Since that time, the cases of contagious fever amongst 
emigrants have been sent to Ward's Island, where the former 
surgical and isolated wards are devoted to their reception, while 
the small-pox patients, chargeable to the Commissioners, by an 
arrangement with the Commissioners of Public Charities, have 
been received at the Small-pox Hospital on Blackwell's Island, and 
regularly paid for at a rate agi'eed upon between both Commis- 
sions. 

Another injustice which the State perpetrated against the state ^ia 
Commissioners of Emigration is the following: On September '*<>"«"• 
1 and 2, 1858, a furious mob had violently attacked and destroyed 
all the buildings and hospitals on the Quarantine grounds. The 
loss of property amoimted to several hundred thousands of dollars. 
A committee was appointed to assess the damages, which awarded Award to 
to the Commissioners of Emigration, for the destruction of their ^^^® ;, 
personal property at the Marine Hospital, the sum of fourteen to%thl 
thousand dollars, payable in bonds, and issued to them by the '*****' 
Supervisors of the county of Eichmond. Of the sum thus raised, 
the whole was expended for strictly Quarantine purposes, ex- 
cept a small balance of about $500. An additional sum of 
§107,521 was also awarded to the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion for the destruction of their buildings, houses, and hospitals, 
but the Supervisors of Eichmond County, claiming that the Com- 
missioners of Emigration were merely trustees for the people 
of the State, refused to issue or deliver them to the Commis- 
sioners, and deposited them with the Treasurer of the State. 

Application was made on the part of the Commissioners for a 
mandamus to compel the Supervisors of Eichmond County to issue 
these bonds to them, in accordance with the award under the 
act. It was, however, held by the Court of Appeals that, inas- 
much as the Commissioners of Emigration were trustees of the 
people of the State, a delivery of the bonds to the people was a 
substantial compliance with the law. In other words, the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals substantially made the State a 
present of more than $100,000 of the funds of the poor emigrant. 
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An application to the LegisktuFe for the transfer of these bonds to 
the Commissioners proved equally futile. " If, however," says the 
Eeport of the Commissioners for 1864, " for any reason these bonds 
should be retained by the State, then it is most respectfully sub- 
mitted that, as they are given as compensation for destruction of 
buildings, etc., erected at various periods from funds contributed by 
alien emigrants, for whom the Commissioners are the agents and 
trustees, or from moneys borrowed on mortgage for and applied 
to those buildings and improvements for which these bonds were 
given, they should be regarded as the proper fund to pay off the 
encumbrances on the property of the Commission, without 
demanding payment of any portion of it from the Emigrant Fund." 
Since that time these bonds have been applied to the payment of 
expenses incurred in the erection of the new Quarantine Station 
and buildings on the West Bank, and the Commissioners have in 
consequence received no advantage whatever from the award. 

Another illustration of the arbitrary way in which the State 
of New York disposes of the emigrant funds is the following : 
bt As above stated, the act was passed on April 29, 1863, 
;5; establishing the new Quarantine Board, and directing the Com- 
JJ: missioners of Emigration to convey to the State all the right, title, 
l" and interest which they had in the real estate on Staten Island. 
This property was subject to a mortgage of $200,000, covering 
the former Marine Hospital lands, with all the Ward's Island pro- 
perty held by the Commissioners. The debt was contracted at 
various times, and the mortgage given with the express consent 
of the Governor, Attorney-General, and Comptroller, as required 
by law, during the administration of Governors Fish, Hunt, and 
Morgan. The loan was obtained upon the credit of the estimated 
value of the Quarantine property. The Commissioners thought 
that, if they coutributed $50,000 towards the payment of the mort- 
gage, it would be fully as much as the relative value of the two 
pieces of property, the equity of the mode of raising, and the appli- 
cation of the fund from alien emigrants would justify. As this sum 
was recommended by the Comptroller in a report to the Legisla- 
ture, and had been formerly approved in an act passed in 1867, 
the Commissioners assented to this division of the debt. In 
1868, this property was sold, but the mortgage had not been 
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paid oSj and the amount realized from the sale was directed to be 
applied towards the erection of the new Quarantine structure on 
the West Bank. Thus, since 1858, although the Commission has 
received no benefit from the lands on Statcn Island, and although, 
since the appointment of the Quarantine Commission, the Com- 
missioners of Emigration have been relieved of the duties which 
formerly devolved upon them, yet they liave been called upon 
during the past eleven years to pay the interest on the whole 
$200,000, of which $150,000 was debt incurred in support ot 
the Marine Hospital, and acknowledged as such by the Legisla- 
ture. All applications to the latter for the refunding of the inter- 
est thus paid, amounting to $115,000, by the State to the Com mis 
sioners of Emigration, so that the emigrant money may be applied 
to its legitimate purpose, have thus &r proved of no avail, and the 
Commissioners of Emigration, although desirous of getting rid of 
the debt imjustly saddled on them, are magnanimously allowed to 
continue to pay the yearly interest on $150,000, with money 
diverted from its original object for the benefit of American 
citizens. 

To return, however, to Ward's Island, where, since 1863, allBniidin»« 
the hoq>itals and refiiges of the Commissioners are concentrated. 
We shall first give a brief description of the different buildings 
erected there in the course of years by the Commissioners for the 
use of the emigrants and the several employees. These buildings 
are: 

The Nev) Hospital. — This is the chief building of interest on vcrpiwick 
the island, it having been constructed upon the most approved 
plans for perfect ventilation and all necessary comforts for the sick. 
It consists of a long corridor, 450 feet in length and 2 stories in 
height, from which project 5 wings, each 130 feet long and 25 
feet wide, and 2 stories high, except the centre wing, which has 
3 stories. It is used exclusively for non-contagioua diseases and 
surgical cases. The corridor affords ample room for exercise for 
convalescent patients, as well as a connection for the separate 
wings. The comers of each wing are flanked with towers, which 
have upon their tops tanks for water ; below and attached to each 
ward are bath-rooms and water-closets. The rooms are heated by 
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hot air, which is forced through rasters by a large fiui-wheel. 
The same power is used in the summer to secure a current of cool 
air through the wards. Projecting from the corridor in an opposite 
direction from tlie wings is a fire-proof building, which contains 
the boilers, three in number, the engines, etc. The cook-room, 
with 18 steam-kettles and ranges, where the cooking for the entire 
island is done, and above this the bakery, witli 4 ovens, of a capa- 
city each of 300 loaves of bread ; also the wasliing-room, with 
machinery for washing and wringing the clothing, and 63 wash- 
tubs. On the upper floor are the drying and ironing rooms. 
The building also contains a basement-room for storing flour, 
vaults for coal, and dummies for hoisting purposes. The liospital 
proper has accommodation for about 350 patients. The rooms 
are ventilated by pipes connected with the main chimney, into 
which the steam is exhausted, thus forming a perfect and powerful 
draught. Tlie basement is used for storage, and, in cases of 
emergency, as sleeping quarters for inmates of the Befuge. 

Tfte Nursery. — The home of the children, to the right of the 
new hospital, is a frame building, three stories and basement* 
with Mansard roof, 120x190 feet. Tlie basement contains the 
dining-room, play-room, and bath-room; the first floor, the 
matron's rooms and sleeping-rooms; the second floor, sleeping- 
rooms, also the school-room and recitation-rooms; the third floor 
is mostly occupied by the Catholic Chapel and ante-rooms 
attached. This building was completed only in 1868, having 
been thoroughly renovated and a new roof put on. The school is 
conducted by teachers from the city, under the supervision of the 
Board of Education, and has every convenience for the comfort 
of the scholars. The chapel is a neat and commodious room, and 
will seat comfortably about 500 persons. 

Befnge Bmlding, — This is a brick building, three stories and 
basement, with three ^ings, total size 100 feet by 98 fee't. It is 
used as follows : Basement, for wash and bath rooms, and storage 
for blankets, bedding, and heavy groceries ; first floor, for stew- 
ard's department, with store for island supplies, matron's rooms, 
cutting-rooms, also sleeping-rooms. The second and third floors 
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are used entirely as sleeping-rooms. It is, as its name indicates, 
a refuge for destitute immigrants, diieflj women and childi*en, 
uid will accommodate 450 persons. 

New Barracks, — This is a plain brick building, three stories ^•^ ®*"^ 
and basement, size 160 x 44 feet, with projection in the rear for 
boiler-rooms, bath-rooms, etc. It is devoted entirely to destitute 
male emigrants. The basement is used for exercise and protec 
tion in cold weather ; the three upper floors for sleeping-rooms. 
Each floor is supplied with water-closets, bath-rooms, etc., and the 
building is heated with steam. It will accommodate 450 per- 
sons. 

Dispensary Building. — This building is of the same size and^**^*'"*'^^' 
appearance as the Nursery building, and, like it, was, in 1868, 
completely and thoroughly repaired. The basement is used for 
storage, kitchen, etc. ; the first floor for the dispensary, apothe- 
cary, and clerks' apartments, dining-room for officers, and wash 
and bath rooms; the upper floors furnish sleeping-apartments for 
officers, also wards for males with chronic diseases. The capacity 
of the building is 250 patients. 

New Dining HaJl. — ^This was formerly two stories high,^***^^*" 
25 X 125 feet. It was enlarged in 1868 by the addition of another 
building of the same size, connected with the old room by arches, 
thus giving four rooms of a total capacity of 10,000 square feet. 
This is used as a dining-room for the inmates of the Befuge, and 
will comfortably seat 1,200 people. 

Fever ^Wards for Males. — These are in four brick buildings, ^^J^JaJ* 
one story and basement, eadi 25x150 feet, with bath-rooms, 
kitchens, etc., attached. • They have each a capacity of forty-five 
patients. 

Surgical Wards for Males. — This is a three-story brick ^^iJ^^"'* 
building, 25 x 125 feet, and is used for male surgical cases. It 
has a capacity of 120 patients. 

Protestant Chapel Building. — ^Is a two-story brick building, ^«i!**"* 
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25 X 125 feet. The first floor is used as medical ward for women ; 
the upper floor is a Protestant chapel and reading-roont. The 
chapel, in general design and finish, is like the Catholic chapel. 
The reading-room is fbmished with a large number of periodicals 
and papers. The first floor will accommodate forty-five patients. 

oyf BMTMk.. The Bcyi Barrack. — ^A twonstory building, will accommo- 
date eighty persons ; size 25 x 125 feet. 

?v?rdlf ^*''*' Fefi^er - Ward^ for jFemales. — ^A three-story brick building, 
35 X 125 feet ; will accommodate 120 patients. 

anatic Asylum. ZuTtatic A^ylum. — ^Is a threc-stoiy and basement brick build- 
ing, 25 X 125 feet in size. The basement is divided into close 
rooms for men or women, while the upper rooms are sleeping- 
apartments for both sexes ; on cacK side are yards for the exercise 
of patients. This building will acconmiodate 125 persons. It 
is, however, not adapted to the proper treatment of lunatics, and 
will be replaced by one suited to die purpose. 



Mrsici»n5' resi- Physidcm^ JSestdefices. — Three in number, built together, 
and completed in 1868 ; are substantial brick houses ; total size, 
65 X 45 feet ; three stories and basement. 

deniTioiJ"* Superintendents Souse. — ^Three stories and basement, brick, 
64 X 75 feet. The two large and spacious parlors on both sides of 
the hall serve as reception and dining rooms for the Commis- 
sioners and their guests, while the upper part of the building is 
occupied by the Superintendent. Just opposite is the 



?^^i^tn^^i Deputy Superintendents House. — Two stories and basement, 
frame, 27x44 feet; was thoroughly repaired in 1868. 



tlOOM 



ore-House. Stove-House ou DocTc, — Frame building, one story, 28x85 

feet; used for storage. 

aat-Hoose. BoatrSouse on the Dock. — ^Frame building, 20x30 feet. 

ftbio, Stalle.^-K new stable was built in 1869, large enough to 
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aooommodate all the live stock required for the uses of the insti- 
tution; also a new building for containing 

Workshops f for the various branches of labor used on the woriohopt. 
island. Both of these buildings are constructed neatlj and sub- 
stantially of brick. 

The minor buildings consist of ice-house, dead-house, fowl- 
house, lumber-shed, tool-house, and gardener's house. 

Ward's Island is reached from the foot of One Hundred and ^SSni?^* 
Tenth Street, by taking passage on a row-boat of the Oommissioners, 
running to and from that point, or by a steamboat chartered by 
them, which leaves Castle Oarden every day at one o'clock pjml A 
sick or destitute emigrant who desires to go to the island has to 
apply at the Ward's Island Department at Castle Garden. After 
an examination has established his title to the privileges of the 
island, he receives a permit, which contains his name, age, 
nativity, date of arrival in this country, the name of the vessel, 
and the cause of application, which permit is delivered on land- 
ing and kept on record by the proper officer. Upon reaching the 
island, all the new-comers are brought to the reception office^ 
where they have to pass a medical examination, which serves to 
determine whether they are to be sent to the Itefiige or to the 
Hospital. After this examination and a thorough washing and 
cleaning, which in most cases is indispensable, they are admitted 
in the proper place. 

The Ward's Island Institution is divided into the Befuge and Admintsini 
Hospital Department, the general care of which is entrusted to a ^**°*« 
standing committee of six members of the Board, appointed annu 
ally by the President. The chaige of the various departments 
devolves upon the Superintendent, under the general supervision 
of this conunittee. It is, however, hardly possible to separate 
one department from the other. The relations between them are 
so intimate, that the iubtitution, although actually divided into 
two departments, appears and works as an integral whole. 

The Hefuge Depwrtmevd^ under the immediate direction of Bef^ff« nep 
the Superintendent, has charge of all cases of destitution, in- 
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eluding those newly arrived emigrants who, though in a health j 
condition, are prevcntiHl from proceeding on their travels from 
want of fimds or other causes. The inmates of this department 
perform a considerable amount of labor for the benefit of the 
institution, such as forming, grading, building stone walls, etc., 
etc. This department includes also those persons who from age 
or disease are infirm and incapacitated for labor ; and, moreover, 
affords a refuge for all those persons discharged from the hospital 
who have no home or cannot obtain employment. A lai^ 
number of persons of these <lifferent classes are constantly pro- 
vided for during the winter season. 

The buildings embracing the Eefuge Department are plain 
but substantial, and well adapted to the purposes for which they 
are designed. Every possible provision is made for health and 
comfort. One of the buildings shelters the male sex, another 
the women and children. For nursing women and children 
without parents or protection, thero is tlie nursery, in charge of 
a matron. It contains a school-room, where all newly arrived 
emigrant children at once have an opportunity to learn the 
English language. Boys from ten to fourteen years of age 
occupy their own quarters, and are employed on light, out-of-door 
labor. 
n- In addition to the care of the Refuge Department, the Super- 
intendent has charge of the entire property of the Commissioners 
of Emigration, and co-operates with the Medical Board in carrying 
out all measures affecting the well-being of the inmates; orders 
the supplies for the island, and is the chief executive oflS- 
cer to whom the heads of all the departments are obliged to report. 
As his duties are of a weighty responsibility and onerous, it 
requires not only talent and ability, but also a considerable expe- 
rience to perform tlicrn. 
n- The medical administration of Ward's Island from the year 
184:7 up to the present time has experienced various changes until 
it assumed its present form, wliich experience has proved tlie 
most efficient. When the service was first organized on Ward's 
Island, tlie office of Su[)erintendent and Physician was united in 
one person. Dr. Jolui Snowden, ^vlio first occupied this position, 
a few months after liis aj)pointmcnt fell a victim to his untirino* 
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devotion to the sick under his care. On April 19, 1848, Dr. E. 
Greene was appointed his successor. The largely increased hospi- 
tal senrioei however, soon demanded the exclusive attention of a 
physician-in-chief, devoted solely to that duty. The former office 
of Superintendent and Physician was therefore divided. Dr. 
Theodore A. Tellkampf, in May, 1849, was appointed to the chief 
medical office, while Dr. Greene remained Superintendent of the 
Befuge Department, subordinate to the Physidan-in-Chief in all 
matters respecting the sanitary and hygienic condition of the 
institution, as well as the economical affitirs of the Hospital 
Department. 

The institution was in a very bad condition, when, on June 
C, 1849, Dr. Tellkampf took charge of the Hospital Department. 
He organized it with the efficient aid of the Ward^s Ishind Oom- 
mittee, within a comparatively short time. Competent physicians, 
the majority of whom had been already assistant physicians or 
surgeons in other hospitals, were appointed. The places of 
incompetent orderlies and nurses were filled as speedily as pos- 
sible by others, selected carefully from among the inmates of 
the hospital who had recovered. In order to secure ui efficient 
corps of orderlies and nurses, they received monthly pay, after 
liaving been trained for their various duties. A head orderly and 
a matron were appointed. 

The so-called contract system was abolished with great diffi-snppiiM. 
culty, but since its abolition all articles requisite for the Hospital, 
for instance, medicines, meat, milk, vegetables, etc., have been of 
the best quality. The wards were newly furnished, and iron 
bedsteads introduced. A hospital kitchen was arranged ; though 
deficient in some respects, an experienced cook with two or three 
assistants managed to supply all the patients — gradually increas- 
mg from 600 to about 1000— with the best diet, in full, half, and 
quarter rations, as ordered. 

The Croton water was introduced, and a wash-house built andcroton 
furnished with all the modem improvements. 

The various departments of the Hospital, namely, the Medi- 
cal, Surgical, the Lying-in Department, and the Department for 
Diseases of Children, were meanwhile organized, each divided 
and subdivided; and all sick imnugrant6--curable as well as 
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incurable cases — ^were admitted, except the insane and those of- 
fering from small-pox. 

Besides the more usual divisions, others were arranged, one for 
patients suffering from petechial typhus (ship-fever), another for 
cholera patients — the Asiatic cholera prevailing at that time— 
and still another for about 200 children infected with prevalent 
ophthalmia. In order to prevent the spreading of this contagious 
disease beyond the institution, the children were dischai^d from 
this division only when completely cured. A temporary building 
was erected for post-mortem examinations. All persons on their 
arrival at the institution were examined first by the Physidan- 
in-Chief^ and subsequently by the physician du JonTj and those 
found to be sick were sent to their respective wards, after having 
complied (if possible) with the r^ulations made in regard to 
cleanliness, dress, etc. 

In the spring of 1850, the Physician-in-Ohief^ who, in organiz- 
ing the Hospital Department, had the direction of the economical 
affairs of that department as well as the direction and supervision 
of the treatment of all patients, and who performed, besides, all 
surgical and obstetrical operations, except such as he could entrust 
to his assistant-surgeons, proposed that his senior assistants should 
now be appointed physicians, to have charge of departments or 
divisions, subject to certain regulations and restrictions, and that 
each should have an assistant. This proposition was approved of 
by the Ward's Island Committee, but not formally acted upon by 
the Board, owing to the occurrence of some vacancies (two in 
the Ward's Island Committee, namely, one by the death of the 
Hon. David C. Colden, the other by the resignation of George E. 
Kunliardt, President of the Grerman Society, both of whom had 
evinced a great interest in the organization and welfare of the in- 
stitution), 
of This change in the composition of the Board resulted in anew 
ly- course of action. While the Physician-in-Chief was convalescent 
from petechial typhus, from which disease the majority of his 
assistants, one after the other, had also suffered, the Board re- 
solved to introduce a so-called new plan — in fact, the old English 
plan — according to which visiting physicians and surgeons living 
from six to eight miles from the island, and young resident phy- 
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siciansy were appointed. The Physiciaii-in-Chief, after having 
iirged in vain that the hospital service required a permanent medical 
staff residing on the island, and that the contemplated change, for 
manj weighty reasons, was objectionable, and surejx) lead to most 
deplinable results, declined the position offered to him under the 
new system, and resigned. 

The new plan, however, was carried into effect by the appoint- 
ment of eight physicians and surgeons as visiting physicians to tlie 
institution, who formed together the Medical Board of Ward's 
Island. 

This system soon proved its inefficiency, but was, nevertheless, inefflciency 
kept up until 1855, when the Medical Department proper was again if^fJSl^^ 
placed under the chaige of a resident physician-in-chief, with two StouStaTu 
assistants, and the Surgical Department under the chaige of a sur- 
geon-in-chie^ with the same number of assistants. This system 
has been in operation for the last fifteen years, with the simple 
change of one instead of two assistants in each department The 
general supervision is exercised by the Medical Board, consisting 
of a Consulting Physician, Physician-in-Chie^ and Surgeon-in- 
Chief These offices are now filled by the following gentlemen : ^jJ^Si.***^ 
Dr. J. Murray Camochan, Surgeon-in-Chief ; Dr. Ernst Schilling, 
Consulting Physician ; Dr. George Ford, Physidan-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Auguste Beimer, Assistant Physician ; and Dr. John Dwyer, As- 
sistant Surgeon ; the three latter forming the resident medical 
staff. The former have been connected with the institution for a 
long series of years. 

The regular routine business of the Hospital is about equally 
divided among the resident medical staff. Anumber of wards 
constitute the department of one physician or surgeon, to which 
his labor and attendance are mainly devoted. The Physician-in- 
Chief has the general supervision. The assistants have to report 
to and to consult with him, and to carry out his suggestions or 
orders. The Medical Board meets regularly every fortnight, toiiedicaiBoa 
consult upon all matters relating to the Hospital and the welfare 
of its inmates; to deliberate upon general questions of health, and 
such suggestions as may be received firom different quarters ; to con- 
sider and decide upon changes and improvements, and to discuss 
new or difficult cases in practice. A record is kept of all its 
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transactions by the Secretary of the Board. The Sui*geon-in-Chief, 
however, pays regular visits to the island, performs all necessary 
operations, which amount to a considerable number annually, and 
gives all directions and instructions to his assistant. 

The Hospital itself is visited regularly every morning by the 
resident medical staff; prescriptions are sent to the apothecary, 
and all directions r^arding the diet or care of patients given to 
the attending nurses. Whenever required, two or more daily 
visits are of course made to patients by the attending physician or 
surgeon. The number of buildings, their isolation and peculiar 
structure, allows a perfect dassification of all kinds of diseases. 
Thus, there are buildings appropriated to contagious diseases, 
while others contain exclusively non-contagious maladies ; a means 
by which the spreading of an epidemic is not only prevented, but 
the chance of an outbreak lessened, because every case, as soon as 
detected, is immediately sent to its proper place, and all possible 
sanitary precautions, such as fumigation, disinfection, administered. 
For the same purpose, the Befuge Department is daily in- 
spected and examined by the Assistant Physician for the detection 
of any case of sickness, and its inmiediate transfer npon discovery 
to the proper medical ward. 

i^ All kinds of diseases are treated on the island, with the excep- 
tion only of small-pox cases, which, as stated above, are sent to 
the Hospital on Blackwell's Island, erected for the purpose by the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction. 

^ The Lunatic Asylum on Ward's Island has been in successful 
operation since 1861, but, as the present building does not suffici- 
ently answer the purpose, it is intended to replace it by a new and 
appropriate structure, having room for from 250 to 300 inmates. 

j>^ To show the importance and magnitude of the institution, it 
is only necessary to state, that, during the twenty-three years of 
its existence, 207,862 inmates, or about 9,000 annually, have been 
treated and eared for at an average cost of $1 85 each per week. 
The labor of the institutions on the island is performed by 88 
officers, clerks, nurses, and employees, who together receive a 
yearly salary of $32,581. 

The island is amply supplied with Croton water, which is car- 
ried from the city by a pipe across the river to a large reservoir. 
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The main sewer, but lately finished, passes from north to sonth, 
and has laig^j added to the sanitary condition of the island, as 
all the effluvia are washed ont by it, and immediately carried off 
into the river. 



aU. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

rCAPITAL VALUE OP DOaOBATTON TO THIS COUNTRY — ITS IKFLUENOB 
ON THE POPULATION AND THE NATION's WEALTH — ^IS DCMiaBA- 
TIOX A 2IATTES OF STATE OB NATIONAL CONCERN ? 

It is a common mistake of statisticians and writers on political 
economy to limit their enquiries to the amount of means which 
immigrants bring with them, to ascertain the aggregate thereof, 
and to conclude that the few millions thus obtained are the only 
addition to the nation's wealth. 

of In 1S56, the Commissioners of Emigration in New York ex- 
amined every immigrant as to the amount of his means, and the 
average cash of each of the 142,342 new-comers of that year 
amounted to S6S 08. The Commissioners afterward discontinued 
this examination, for the reason that, in spite of all their endeavors, 
i.hey could not obtain correct answers on the part of the immi 
grant?; who were suspicious of their motives. 

Re- " The main object," says Superintendent Kennedy, in his re- 
port of January 14, 1858, " for enquiring of passengers the amount 
of cash means they possessed, was secured, when it was shown to 
the public that on the average they were in possession of a larger 
amount of such means than is held by the localized residents of 
any known community ; and that, although a part of the immi- 
gration is among that class of persons who seek refuge on our 
shores, and subsistence by labor, with little or no cash means, yet 
a Large portion bring with them of that kind of property a suffi- 
cient quantity to sustain themselves, and to aid in the enrichment 
of the country. It was justly apprehended that a continuance of 
the investigation might lead to mischievous results, from their 
manifest inaccuracy. For, while the table of 1856 presents the 
average amount of cash means at $68 08 per head, subsequent 
but reliable information showed that the concealment of large 
amounts had been constantly and successfully practised; and 
that, had full admission been made of the funds in possession, the 
average would have been at least double the amount reported." 
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I was myself at that time a witness of the tmreliabilit j of the ua> 
statements of unmigrants concerning their means. Being present " 
when, in the smnmer of 1856, the passengers of a Oerman ship 
were examined at Castle Grarden, I observed an old fimner and 
his three adult sons, who, in answer to the enquiry of the Super- 
intendent, opened their podket-books, counted tiie contents ^of 
each, and hesitatingly declared it to be about $25. I interposed, 
and explained to these people, who evidently apprehended that 
they would be taxed on account of their money, the reason of the 
interrogatories, whereupon the old fimner showed me a bill of 
exchange of $2,700 on a New York banker, and remarked that 
each of his sons had about the same amount with him. These 
men had been entered as having about $100 together, while in 
fact they ought' tiO have been credited with about $11,000. 

<< Germiin jttmigrants alone," says a report of the Commission- o • 
ers of Emigration, December 15, 1854, on the subjects in dispute 
between the Commissioners of Emigration and the Almshouse 
Department of the city of New York, "have for the past three 
years, as estimated by the best German authorities, brought into 
the country annually an average of about eleven millions of dol- 
lars. A large amount of money in proportion to numbers is 
estimated to have been brought from Holland and other countries. 
The amount of money thus introduced into the country is in- 
calculable." 

These estimates are corroborated by statements which I hap-suti 
pened to find among some German statistical tables. It appears 
from the statistical records of the grand duchy of Baden, that 
frt)m 1840 to 1849 the ready cash which each emigrant carried ~ 
with him amounted to 245 florins, or $98 gold. Again, of the 
Bavarian emigrants between 1845-1851, each was possessed of 
233 florins, or^93 20 gold; between 1851-1857, each of 236 
florins, or $94 40 gold ; while the Brunswic^ers, who emigrated 
in 1853, had 136.thalers, or about $96 gold, each. The Wurtem- 
bergers, in 1855, carried only $76 gold each with them ; which 
sum in 1856 increased to $134 gold, in 1857 to $145 gold, and 
in 1858 even to $318 gold per head. Other official data con- 
cerning this I have not been able to obtain, but the instances just 
cited throw sufficient light on the subject. 
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^oVe^nfiJraSl!^ The moncv, however, is not tlie only property which immi- 
grants bring with them. In addition to it, they have a certain 
amount of wearing apparel, tools, watches, books, and jewelry. 
Assuming that their cash amounts to only $100 a head, I do not 
think I exaggerate in estimating their other property at $50, tlius 
making $150 the total of the personal property of each immigrant. 
The total arrivals at New York for the year 1869 were 268,989 
immigrants, and the amount added to the national wealth, through 
this port alone, in one year, did consequently not fall short of 
83S,84S,350. Large as this sum appears, it is insignificant in 
comparison with the hundreds of millions which Iiave been, and 
will be, produced yearly by the labor of immigrants. And here 
the question suggests itself: What is the economic value of each 
immigrant to the country of his adoption ? 

of eSgJttu?* We are perfectly familiar with the estimates which, during the 
existence of slavery, were made of the value of negroes. A good 
field hand was considered to be worth $1,200 and over ; a good 
cook was valued higher ; and a seamstress or housekeeper was, in 
some cases, held at even $1,500 or $2,000. In order to obtain a 
proper idea of the importance of immigration to the United 
States, we must endeavor to capitalize, so to speak, the addition 
to the natural and intellectual resources of the country represented 
by each immigrant. 

th'co^?^®^ * A prominent German statistician. Dr. Engel, of Berlin, Direc- 
tor of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, in an able treatise on the 
price of labor, distinguishes three periods in the economic life of 
each man : two unproductive and one productive period. The 
first comprises the raising and education of the individual, and 
continues until he reaches his fifteenth year. It is, of course, not 
only unproductive, but causes considerable outlay. The second, 
extending from the fifteenth to the sixty-fifth year, is the produc- 
tive time of life. The third comprises the unproductive years of 
old age after sixty. Dr. Engel calls the first the juvenile, the 
second the labor, and the third the aged period. 

It is only during this productive period that man is able to 
subsist on the results of his own labor. In the juvenile period 
he is dependent on the assistance of others, and in the aged period 
he has to live upon the accumulated fruits of the productive years. 
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. Whether or not the diild in its first period lives at the expense 
of his paientSi there must be means for its maintenance and edu- 
cation, and as nature does not spontaneouslj furnish these meansy 
and as they cannot be provided bj others without danger of 
impoverishment if not repkced, thejr must be obtained by labor. 
This labor is performed during the productive period, in which 
the following three objects should be attained, viz. : 1. The pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred for the support and education of 
the diild in the juvenile period. 2. The satisfaction of the daily 
wants, and the maintenance of the productive po^n^er of the 
individuaL 8. The laying up of a surplus fpnd f(nr his sustenance 
during the aged period. Thus, the cost of the bringing up and 
education of a man constitutes a specific valine, whidi benefits 
that country which the adult individual makes the field of his 
physical and intellectual exertions. This value is represented 
by the outlay which is necessary to produce an ordinary laborer. 
An immigrant, therefore, is worth just as much to this country 
as it costs to produce a native-born laborer of the same average 
ability. 

It is evident that the capital value which a grown-up, able- 
bodied immigrant represents is different according to his station, in 
life and the civilization of the country whence he comes. The 
wants of a skilled and unskilled laborer firom the same country 
differ widely. Those of the Englishman are different firom those 
of the Irishman. The German must be measured by another 
standard than the Mexican or South American. Their mode of 
life, their economical habits and practical pursuits, have little in 
common ; and hence the. benefit to the country of their adoption 
varies according to their respective previous relations. It is cer- 
tain, however, that each emigrant brings, independently of his 
personal property, a certain increase of wealth to this country, 
which increase is paid by the country firom which he comes, and 
accordingly must be credited to it. 

In order to arrive at the most accurate possible estimate of 
this addition of wealth, it is necessary to enquire into Ihe cost of 
raising and educating, in this country, a man whose means of 
living are wholly derived firom his physical labor. I shall not 
include in the following calculation tlie professional man, the 
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scholar, the lawyer, the clergyman, the physician, the engineer, 
and others, who, in the conrse of years, have likewise come here 
by thousands, and added to the productive wealth of the country 
in proportion to the greater cost of their education ; but I shall 
confine myself to the class named, which forms the great ma- 
jority of immigrants, 
iga Dr. Engel computes the cost of raising a manual laborer in 
Germany at 40 thalers a year for the first five years of his life ; 
at 50 thalers for the next five years ; and at 60 tlialers from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an average of 50 
thalers per year, or 750 thalers in all. From my knowledge of 
Grerman life, I consider this estimate as correct as it can be ; and, 
assuming that- in this country subsistence costs about twice as 
much as in Germany, I do not think I shall be £ir from the truth 
in doubling Engel's estimates, and in assuming the expense of 
bringing up an American farmer or unskilled laborer for the first 
fifteen years of his life to average 100 thalers per year, or a total 
of 1,500 thalers, equal to about $1,500 currency. Following Dr. 
Engel's estimate, an American girl will be found to cost only 
about half of that, or $750, for the reason that she becomes useful 
to the household from an earlier age. Allowance must be made, 
it is true, for the fact that about one-fifth of the emigrants are 
less than fifteen years old ; but this is fully balanced by the great 
preponderance of men over women, and by thousands who repre- 
sent the highest order of skilled labor. Hence I feel safe in 
assuming the capital value of each male and female emigrant to 
be $1,500 and $750 respectively for every person of either sex, 
making an average for both of $1,125. My iWend, Mr. Charles 
Beemelin, one of the most prominent American political econo- 
mists, confirmed these figures in a very able address, made before 
the German Pioneer Association of Cincinnati, on May 26, 1869, 
in which he estimated the value of each immigrant who had come 
to that city to live at $1,500, and the total value of the fifty 
thousand emigrants who have taken up their residence there in 
the last forty years at seventy-five millions of dollars. 
nft. The number of emigrants who have arrived at the port of 
rr»- New York from May 5, 1847, to January 1, 1870, is no less than 
4,297,980. Adding to the capital value of $1,125 represented by 
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evorj emigrant^ $150 per head for the average value of personal 
property brought, as I have shown, bj each, we find that unmi- 
gration inCT§flacd tho nationalK^ealth, in the stated period, by 
more than TOe billions of dollars^ r more than twice as much as 
the present amount of the national debt. The total inunigration 
into the United States being now at the rate of 800,000 souls per 
year, the country gains nearly four hundred millions of dollara 
annually, or more than one million per day. 

My friend, Mr. Charles L. Brace, in a very able communica- ^^^ 
tion which, on November 3, 1869, he addressed to the New York 
daily Tribuney has taken exceptions to these statements and esti- 
mates, which were contained in a paper read by me before the 
American Social Science Association. 

^^ Mr. Eapp," he says, ^^ deserves high conmiendation for the 
ingenuity and industry he has shown in thus analyidng our emi- 
gration statistics, and proving the economical value of this current 
of population. 

^^But, in the light of science, we are compelled to point out 
what seem to us omissions in these economical reasonings, which 
will somewhat modify the results. The capital value of an object 
is not determined merely by the cost of its production, but also 
by another element — the demand for it. Thus, if a hundred new 
sewing-machines are produced, they are worth to the community 
not merely what they cost to make, but what the demand for 
them will brine. If there has been an overproduction ot sewini^ 
machines, or they ^ of poor qnaU^y, their wor& ^nks, and ihS 
money value to the community may fall below the cost ot manu- 
fiicture. The same is true of all articles which are parts of the 
capital of a country. Their money value or price is conditionea 
by cost of production and the relation of demand to supply. It 
is true also of animals. A cow or a horse is worth not 'alone 
what it costs to produce it, but what the demand will bring. 
Some, from adventitious circumstances, will fSsiU below the cost of 
production ; some will rise above it. Many fine horses, which 
cost no more to raise than poor ones, are worth &r more to the 
country, because the demand for them is greater, while many 
poor ones sink below their cost, because the demand is unreason- 
ably smalL' So with human beings, if we look at them purely as 
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instruments of production. An idiot costs as mucliy perhaps 
more, to raise as a lad of oixiinary intelligence ; but lie is of no 
capital value. A farmer's boy, whose bmin has worked intensely 
as he broke the sod, though costing no more in education than a 
dull clodhopper in the next house, finds himself at fiileen worth 
double the other in his market value, solely because the demand 
for his labor is greater. The wages or salary of men in tlie pro- 
fessions is not measured solely by the cost of their education, 
but by the price which their services will bring in the market ; 
and this is ^determined mainly, though not entirely, by demand 
and supply. 

'* When an emigrant lands in this country, his capital value is 
conditioned by these two elements, cost of production and de- 
mand. There are, probably, every year among the emigrants, a 
few thousand of poor, ignorant, and rather weakly women who 
become sewing-women in the great cities. These, on Mr. Kapp's 
estimate, should be worth §750 each. But, owing to the crowded 
state of the market for such instruments of production, and to 
their own ignorance, and the consequent small demand for each 
seamstress, those women are probably of scarcely any pecuniary 
value to the community, and are often a burden. On the very 
property of the Commissioners of Emigration there wiU be, this 
winter, some thousands of able-bodied men, who not only pro- 
duce notliing, but are supported by the contributions to the Emi- 
gration Fund of their more industrious fellows. These cer- 
tainly are not worth $1,176 capital to the nation. Then take the 
very considerable number of the four million emigrants who have 
been entirely non-producers, being either paupers, or criminals, or 
diseased, or who have, as neglected children, fallen into the hands of 
the public authorities, or whose labor, as destitute women, has not 
supported themselves. When these are all subtracted from the 
four millions, there will be a very considerable deduction from Mr. 
Kapp's enthusiastic estimates of the value of this golden tide. 

"We do not question, however,. the general conclusion of the 
Commissioner's paper — the immense value of tins current of 
labor to the production and development of the country. We 
would onlv diminish somewhat his numerical estimate of the 
pecuniary worth of each emigrant. 
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'^Articles which are in universal demandi such as gold and 
silver, depend for their value mainly on the cost of production. 
So universal is the demand here for ordinary male labor, that its 
value will not vary much from the expense of its production in 
this country. This cost Mr. Kapp has probably exaggerated in 
making it double that of Germany. It would be safe, however, 
reckoning from the expense of supporting a laborer's male child 
in Germany, to call the capital value of the most ordinary farm- 
hand at least $1,000 or $1,100 in the United States. 

^^ This estimate alone would justify all the Commissioner's en- 
thusiasm as to the pecuniary value of emigration. 

^^ It is a little less than was the old market value of the male 
slave, for the reason, probably, as Mr. Olmsted has shown, that 
the pecuniary value of slaves was somewhat speculative, based 
on the eacfpectaUan of profit from the best cotton lands. 

^^ There is another method of obtaining Hhe capital value' 
of the male emigrant, which we throw out for the consideration 
of your readers interested in questions of political economy. 

^^ Each laborer is worth (pecuniarily) to the country the profits 
from his production over and above the expense of his support. 
His average cost to his employer is, say, $20 per month and 
^ keep,' or about $400 per annum. It is believed that an ordi- 
nary profit on common labor upon a farm is from 15 to 18f per 
cent. This would leave the gain to the country from $60 to $75 
annually. This, at seven per cent, interest, would represent just 
about the capital value estimated above, or about $1,000 or $1,100 
for an average male laborer." 

So &r Mr. Brace. I freely admit that the economical princi-Bepij 
plea set forth by him are incontrovertible; but, on the other me^ 
hand, I claim that actual experience has established the correct- 
ness of the position I have assumed. The basis for my state- 
ments and estimates is chiefly this: 

In a comparatively new country like the United States, with 
its immense area and the rapid development of its resources, the 
demand for labor is always greater than the supply. There are, 
it is true, some pursuits in which this is not the case. During 
the winter, too, in large cities, hundreds and thousands of 
emigrants are often unable to find suitable employment or an 
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adequate reward for their labor ; but this state does not oontinue 
for any length of time. Seamstresses who cannot find work in 
their line turn to other occupations, such as housemaids, nurses, 
etc. The character of the European workingwoman in this 
respect is just the reverse of that of the American. While the 
latter considers labor in a factory to be of a more elevated charac- 
ter, and would never descend to common housework, the former 
is content to exert herself in any decent sphere of labor. 

But for argument's sake, let me admit that every year there 
are a few thousand poor, ignorant, and incapable men or women 
who become a burden to the community. What proportion does 
their number bear to the total immigration of a whole year ? The 
2sew York Commissioners of Emigration have annually to sup- 
port an average of about 2,000 sick and destitute in their institu- 
tions, and, besides, a few hundred criminals, who are confined at 
their cost In the city prisons ; but all this does not amount to one 
per cent, of the entire immigration. It must be borne in mind 
that the poorer emigrants remain in New York City, and tliat, 
consequently, it cannot be presumed that any large number of 
the others become a burden to the several States. 

However, I will even go so fiir as to admit tliat the number 
of those who not only produce nothing, but are supported by the 
contributions of States or counties, reaches 5 per cent. Taking 
the number of immigrants in 1869 as a basis, this percentage 
would give between 12,000 and 13,000 non-producers. But even 
such a percentage would be more than counterbalanced by the 
large number of emigrants better educated than the ordinary 
laborers who form the basis of my computation. 

An emigrant population contains a very small percentage 
of helpless and incapable individuals. Apart from the law which 
prohibits the landing of cripples, blind, deaf, and aged persons, it 
is self-evident that only the strong, the most courageous and 
enterprising natives of a country emigrate to a foreign laud. 
The unequal representation of the several ages and sexes among 
emigrants is due to this fact. Out of the whole immigration to 
the United States from 1819 to 1860, more than 22 per cent, 
were from one to fifteen years old ; a little over 50 per cent, were 
fi*om fifteen to thirty years of age ; more than 73 per cent, were 
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less than thirty years old ; more than 46^ per cent, were from 
twenty to thirty-five ; more than 60 per cent, were from fifteen 
to thirty-five, and nearly 90 per cent, less than forty years old. 
Moreover, the sexes approach equality only among children and 
youths. Of individuals under twenty years of age, about 18 per 
cent, were males, and 17 per cent, females, while the male immi- 
grants from twenty-five to forty years of age were double the 
number of females of the same age. 

Of the total immigration to the United States within the 
above-mentioned pmod (1819 to 1860), amounting to 5,459,421, 
the occupation of 2,978,599, indudmg 2,074,633 females, is not 
stated, while 1,637,154 are put down as fiumers and laborers, 
leaving 843,688 persons who were either mechanics or profes- 
sional inen. In the census tables for that period, we find 407,524 
mechanics, 4,326 clergymen, 2,676 lawyers, 7,109 physicians, 
2^016 engineers, 2,490 artists, 1,528 teachers, 3,120 manu&cturers, 
3,882 clerks, and 5,246 seamstresses and milliners, enumerated 
among the immigrants. This enumeration, incomplete as it is, shows 
tliat about 15 per cent, of the immigration belong to that class of 
population which produces more than the common laborer, and 
that therefore the 5 per cent^ if so many, of helpless and un- 
productive emigrants are more than balanced by the percentage 
of higher mechanical and professional ability. 

We will next consider not only the increase of population by'n^f^^^^'jf *j 
the immigrants proper, but also that produced by their descend- Ind^cSith'^ 
ants. It is the great merit of Mr. L. Schade, of Washington City, * * o®*^^- 
to have first applied the proper principle in computing the gain 
of population in this country from immigration. As he has 
shown, if it had been the policy of the Government to exclude all 
aliens from our shores, the growth of the population of the United 
States would represent simply the excess of births over deaths. 
In 1790, the population of the United States, exclusive of slaves, 
was 3,231,930. In the census returns for 1850, we find that 
among the white and free colored population, the number of 
births was 548,835, and the number of deaths 271,890. The ex- 
cess of the former over the latter— 276,945 — represented the 
increase of population for 1850. The whole population of whites 
and free colored persons in 1850 was 19,987,573. This increase, 
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therefore, was at the rate of 1'38 per cent. I cannot find in the 
small edition of the Census for 1860 the number of births ; but in 
1860 the percentage of increase is nearly, if not prcciselj, the 
same as in 1850 — ^the total increase of population firom 1840 to 
1850 being 35*87, and from 1850 to 1860 35-59 per cent. 

That Uiis estimate of 1*38 as the yearly rate of increase of the 
population without immigration cannot possibly be an understate- 
ment appears evident when we compare it with the percentage 
of the yearly increase of the population of other countries. In 
England, the rate was only 1*25; in France, 0*44; in Bussia, 
0*74; in Prussia, 1*17; in Holland, 1*23; in Belgium, 0*61 ; in 
Portugal, 0*72; and in Saxony, 1*08. This increase of 1*38 
added each year to the aggregate of the preceding year, down 
to 1865, would give us the population of the United States as it 
would have been if the policy of excluding immigration had been 
followed. The whole white and free colored population in the 
year 1790 having been 3,231,930, it would have amounted, if in- 
ci*eased only by the excess of births over deaths : 

In 1800 to 3,706,674, while in fact it was, exclnaive of daves, 4,412,896 
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about 30,000,000 



Deducting 9,034,245 from 30,000,000, the remainder, or 20,965,755, 
represents the population of foreign extraction gained by the 
United States since 1790. If the influx of aliens had been stopped 
in that year, the population in 1865 would have been very neai'ly 
what it was in 1825. Immigration, therefore, has enabled this 
country to anticipate its natural growth some forty years. The 
increase of wealth in every branch of national activity has been, 
too, in the exact ratio of the increase of population. Official 
statistics show, indeed, that the augmentation of imports, exports, 
tonnage, and revenues has been most rapid during the periods of 
the largest immigration. The following tables give ample proof 
of this fact : 
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Tctr. Importi. 

1800 |9i;352,768 

18K) 95,400,000 

1880 74,450,000 

1880 70.876.020 

1840 18i;m.950 

1850 178,186.818 

1860 862,168.941 



TALUB 

Bzportf. 

$70,971,780 

66,757,974 

69,691,699 

78.819,508 

104.805,891 

151398.720 

400,122,293 
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Tonnage. 
972,492 
1,424.783 
1,280,166 
1.191.776 
2,180,764 
8,635,454 
5,853,868 
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ReTenaai. 
$12,451,184 
12.144.206 
20,881,498 
24.844.116 
25,082.193 
47.649,888 
76,752,034 

. . 128,502 

• • 538,881 

• . 1,427,837 
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« 



1849-Dec 81, 1860 • 2,968,194 



Total in 41^ years, 5,062,414 

We hear it often said that iinmigration is to the country, not immiKr«tiou 
to a State ; that it has a national bearing ; and that in more than conoera!^'^" 
one respect we stand in absolute need of a national board of 
emigration. I do not agree with this. Immigration is undoubt- 
edly a matter of national importance, but it is a matter of State 
concern also. I will endeavor to state the grounds on which this 
opinion rests. 

Ever since immigration has attained greater proportions, le- 
gal questions have grown out of the financial interests connected 
with it, which have turned on the point whether a single State 
has or has not the right to tax the immigrant on his arrival for 
sanitary purposes and for his protection. As this tax, or commu- 
tation money, of $2 50, which is levied on each immigrant land- 
ing at New York, amounts to between one-half and three^uarters 
of a million per year, it will oasUy be understood that the magni- 
tude of the amount involved induced a reference of the questions 
to the highest tribunals of the land. Lately, this same question 
has again been taken up by Western newspapers, and by some 
Western members of Congress. They demand that the commu- 
ti^tion money which immigrants pay at the several ports of entry 
be distributed, j;?n> rata, among the States where they settle ; and 
to effect this purpose they insist that the United States Oovem- 
ment should take the whole business of immigration in its own 
hands ; that the Secretary of the Treasury make all needful rules 
jid regulations, and appoint the proper officers in the same man- 
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ner in which the Custom House oflScers are appointed; thus do- 
ing away entirely with all State institutions which have been es- 
tablished in the course of years for the protection of immigrants. 
I believe not only that existing laws authorize the single State to 
exercise an exclusive control over immigrants, but that the real 
interest of the country requires this exclusive State control to be 
continued. 

It is a well-known hd that Kew York is the principal port of 
entry for immigrants, and that more than fivenseventlis of them 
are landed there. Whether directly pointed out or not, it is the 
port and State of New York against which the attacks of those 
who wish to give to the Greneral Govemmenit the exclusive power 
of dealing with immigration are directed. Kow, the State of 
New York is, as &r as my knowledge extends, the only one which 
heretofore has organized a proper system for the protection of im- 
migrants. As has been stated, it took years to effect a wholesome 
reform in the former management of inunigration, and to create 
the Board of the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of 
New York. 

All that can be admitted in regard to the question of State or 
national control is, that the Congress of the United States has not 
only the right, but is absolutely bound, in the interests of human- 
ity, to protect the immigrant on the high seas, in his transit fix)m 
foreign countries, and to make for that purpose international trea- 
ties, which Congress alone can do. But the authority of the fed- 
eral legislative power extends no further in the premises, and com- 
pletely ceases after the immigrant has landed and put himself 
under the operation and protection of the State laws. For Con- 
gress to attempt, then, to collect from him any tax, or to assume 
his support, would be not less absurd than if it were to undertake 
to license the boarding-house where he puts up, to appoint the po- 
liceman who protects him, or to provide him with transportation 
to his railway depot. The care of the immigrant, after he lands, 
is purely a police regulation, in which the people of the State 
where he lands are so exclusively interested as to have, beyond a 
doubt, the best right to provide for him. The harbor of the city 
of Xew York, while of national importance, is still of State con- 
cern, and 60 it is with foreign immigration. 
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But granting, for the sake of alignment, that immigration is 
a matter of national concern, it is doubtful if anything but evil 
would result from abandoning a system which has fully realized 
its purpose — ^which has been tried and perfected by the experi- 
ence of nearly a quarter of a century; whose operations are 
greatly &cilitated by being concentrated upon a comparatively 
small area, and the agents under which are few^ practised, and 
under the immediate supervision of a Board of unsalaried and 
non-partisan Commissioners, located and laboring on the spot 
To replace such a system by the clumsy machinery of a central 
board, or by a single Commissioner, stationed at an inland city, 
remote from the chief objective points of foreign immigration, 
with an unwieldy multitude of subordinates scattered over the 
land, whose irresponsibility would inevitably increase in the di- 
rect ratio of their distance from the seat of authority, would be 
worse than unreasonable. The transfer to the National Govern- 
ment of the control of the immigrant would lead to quarrds, 
heart-burnings, and jealousies among the States, as the control- 
ling officers would certainly be required to use their power to in- 
fluence the current of immigration. The effect would undoubt- 
edly be to so increase the cost of supporting the immigrant, as 
either to quadruple the present tax, and then make it virtually a 
prohibitoiy one, or to impose the burden on the national treasury, 
and thus make the immigrant the nation's pauper. 

It is obvious that the General Government would encounter * 
a great many more insurmountable obstacles and be called upon 
to remedy more evils than are met with under the present 
system. In the first instance, the institutions for the protection 
of the immigrant would have to be largely extended, and instead 
of one place like Castle Garden, a dozen would be required. 
Besides the Eastern and Southern and Western ports, the large 
inland cities, like Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul, would have to be provided with the same proportionate 
fiwjilities as New York. Thus the General Government would 
be obliged to sustain ten establishments, while the income derived 
from the commutation would remain the same. At a very low 
estimate, the Government would have to pay at least one million 
of dollars per year out of its coffers for this purpose. In itself this 
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sum is insigaificant when expended for such an object; but every 
cent spent from the national treasury for the immigrant can only 
injure his condition and the proper appreciation of his value. 
Again, we all know the tendency of originally small public 
expenditures to grow into lai^ ones. While one million might 
suffice at first, many millions would be required in the end. One 
of the worst consequences would be that inmiigration would 
speedily become a political question, and as such the subject of 
strife among demagogueSi and that cry against the ^^importation 
of foreign paupers " would doubtless soon be raised by which the 
condition of the immigrants would be deeply afifected. Again, 
it is not clear to me how the United States can establish hospitals 
and houses of refuge for the small percentage of sick and desti« 
tute among immigrants, unless the fundamental law of the 
country is changed. This difficulty would, in all probability, 
lead to a division of the duties for the protection of the immi- 
grant between the General and State governments, so that the 
several States would be charged with the duty of nursing the 
sick and supporting the destitute. Whether they would or could 
do this, is a matter about which I have considerable doubt. 

There is another weighty objection to a transfer of the con- 
trol of immigration to the General Government. The proper 
care of the immigrant requires a staff of efficient officers, having 
well-trained employees acting under them. Experience has shown 
tliat even the best organized minds require months and years to 
master this task. 

The best and most efficient agents of the Commissioners of 
Emigration have served imder them from May 5, 1847, that is, 
from the birth of the Commission. They have educated them- 
selves and others to a proper comprehension and discharge of their 
duties. They are familiar with all the minutiae of the service, 
and are consequently able to perform their work more speedily 
and efficiently than inexperienced new-comers. The uniformity 
and stability of the system, the undisturbed march of progress and 
reform, the absence of sudden changes, form an indisposition to 
try new experiments, constitute, indeed, the main reasons of the 
success of the New York Commission of Emigration, which would 
never have been attained if, with the advent of every na 
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tiona. administration, a change of officers and clerks had taken 
place. 

It is a well-known fact that the mode in which the General 

Government appoints its officers is very far from giving security 

for the proper discharge of their daties. "We have seen about ten 

or twelve different collectors of the New York Custom House 

since 1847, and in all probability each new administration would 

have paid off part of its political liabilities by appointments to 

offices in connection with immigration. The place of general 

igent or treasurer of the Commission would have been eagerly 

itought after, as the salary connected therewith is larger than that 

of any one subaltern of the Collector of Customs in New York. 

The interest of the ruling party would have been paramount, of 

Qourse, to the interest of the immigrant. And how many clerks 

and assistants rotated into office would withstand the temptations 

held out in the immigration business, which would be greater 

than in any other branch of the civil service? When, according 

to the statement of a Commissioner of Intemal Bevenue, it costs 

one hundred millions in bribes, theft, and embezzlement to collect 

three hundred millions of revenue, I do not think I exaggerate 

when I state that the immigrant, if handed over to the mercy ot 

the regular office-holder,' would not leave New-York without 

having been* fleeced out of at least one-half of his property. 

Certainly, so long as Mr, Jenckes's Civil Service Bill, or some 

such measure, has not become the law of the land, it will be a 

cruelty and an aggravation of the existing evils to make the change 

referred to. 

While New York has to endure nearly all of its evils, tho 
other States reap most of the benefits of immigration. New York 
protects and shields the immigrant in his health and property, 
and the rising communities of the West flourish upon the fi-uits 
of her vigilant care. Our State acts, so to speak, as a filter in 
which the stream of immigration is purified : what is good passes 
beyond ; what is evil, for the most part, remains behind. Experi- 
ence shows that it is the hardy, self-reliant, industrious, wealthy 
immigrant who takes his capital, his intelligence, and his labor 
to enrich the Western or Southern States. As near as a calcula- 
tion can be made, it has been ascertained that out of one hundred 
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continental immigrants, 8oyentj>five go West, ai-d twenty-five 
remain in tlie great cities of the East, while of the Irish and 
English, twenty-five settle in the eonntry, and seventy-five remain 
in the cities of the East. Thns, abont fifty per cent, of all new- 
comers go to the country, and of these again abont seventy-five 
per cent, to what is now called the West. In 1867, of 242,731 
immigrants, only 91,610 dedared New York State and City to be 
the place of their destination; in 1868, out of 213,686, only 
65,734 proposed to remain in our city and State ; and in 1869, 
out of 258,989, the total who stated they would remain in New 
York was 85,810. 

A large proportion of those who remain here is made up of 
the idle, the sickly, the destitute, the worthless, who would 
become a burden instead of a help to our people, were it not for 
the wise institution of that fund which, at the least possible cost 
to the immigrant, yet still at a cost that relieves him from the 
degradation of eleemosynary aid, provides him with shelter and 
support. It is this feature of our State emigrant laws which is 
so admirable, and which) at the same time, for reasons already 
indicated, it would be most diflScult for the Greneral Grovemment 
to imitate. 

The same trifling sum which the immigrant pays to secure 
himself against the danger of possible sickness or destitution for 
five years afler his arrival, and which is, as it were, the insignifi- 
cant premium on a policy of health insurance for that time, 
supports the establishment which takes care of him without 
burden to the people of the State. It is this feature which 
invalidates the Western claim for division of the commutation 
money jpro rata among the States in which the immigrant settles. 
For the commutation fund is the consideration of a contract be- 
tween the immigrant and the State of New York, by which the 
latter binds herself to protect him on his arrival, and for the 
period of five years thereafter provide him with shelter if desti- 
tute, and with medical and other aid if sick. 

Contrary to the arguments of those who favor the distribu- 
tion of the commutation money among the several States to 
which immigrants go to settle, it is susceptible of proof that 
such a distribution Avould eventually result in injury rather than 
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in benefit to the States in question. For, in that event, the 
share of New York would not be sufficient to meet the expense 
of caring for the disproportionately large number of sick and 
destitute who remain within her limits. Our State could not 
then, as she does now, act in the interest of the whole Union, by 
efficiently protecting all the immigrants on their arrival, and by 
preventing the spread of the diseases imported by them over the 
country at large, and this while deriving &r less advantage from 
immigration than the Western States. Let those who compare 
the exaction of the commutation money by the Commissioners 
of Emigration of this State to the ^^ Sound dues " formerly levied 
by Denmark, consider whether it would not be a &r greater dis- 
advantage for the Western States to have ship-fever, cholera, and 
other pestilential diseases carried among their people, than it is 
for them to do without the share of the commutation money 
which they claim. In 1846-47, more than twenty thousand 
immigrants died on the sea-voyage and immediately after land- 
ing, and thousands of others carried the germs of disease to the 
remotest comer of the land. It is the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion who have since prevented the spread of contagious diseases 
beyond their hospitals, and the East as well as the West ought to 
thank them for their disinterested care of the immigrants, and 
for the protection of the whole country from pestilential 
scourges. 

It seems to me that those who wish to put an end to tliis 
beneficent work estimate the value of the immigrant by dollars 
and cents instead of by his productive power, and foiget entirely 
that what the West wants is healthy men, capable of assisting 
actively in the development of her resources. This want is 
certainly better supplied under the present system than it woilld 
be were a change made. The same persons also seem to overlook 
entirely the beneficial influence exercised upon the immigrant by 
the protection against fraud and imposition of every kind afforded 
to him by the Commissioners. It is in this that benevolence and 
sympathy find their true sphere of action. The pecimiary losses 
of the immigrant from his own ignorance and inexperience, and 
from the rapacity of others, are to be deplored as much, and 
even more, on account of the community than on his own 
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account. For, whenever the poor inunigrant is fleeced by rogaes, 
his jadgment is impaired, his enei^ is diminished, and in general 
tliat moral elasticity lost which ho needs more than ever to start 
well in a strange land ; and thus a heavy injury is inflicted on 
his adopted country, whidi, instead of self-relying, independent 
men, receives individuals who are broken in spirit, and, at least 
for a time, useless, who are burdensome to themselves and to 
others. From this point of view, every one who has the interest 
of his fellow-being and of his country at heart, has the strongest 
interest in having the immigrant efficiently protected, and in co- 
operating with those who are officially called upon to provide for 
this protection. 

If the same people who engage our attention on their landing 
here crossed our path in their native country while in their old 
accustomed track of life, the task would be comparatively easy, 
for in that case they would much more readily understand their 
interest and advantage ; they would not be confused by a hundred 
new impressions ; and the majority of them would distinguish the 
honest man from the scoundrel. Upon emigrating, however, the 
masses enter into entirely new relations, into a new world ; two- 
thirds of them do not know the language of the country, and all 
receive in one single hour more new notions and ideas than for- 
merly in years. Thus, they find themselves without proper guid- 
ance, and fall the easier into the hands of impudent impostors, 
perhaps for the very reason that they have been warned against 
them. This sudden transition from one country into another, this 
change of old homelike surroundings, with new conditions of life, 
all of which, strange and some offensive to the immigrants, often 
stuns them temporarily, and creates a general bewilderment, which 
even makes an intelligent man appear awkward and stupid. 

Whatever we may do, we cannot absolutely protect the immi- 
gmnt against the practices of sharpers as long as we cannot ob- 
struct the sources from which credulity and ignorance flow. We 
can take some precautionary measures, we can point out the right 
way, but it is just as impossible entirely to cure the evil as it is to 
put an end to human depravity in general. The Commissioners 
cannot be expected to accomplish an impossibility. In l^ew York, 
a special detective would have to be assigned to each immigrant, 
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in order to render him absolately secure against all attempts 
to swindle him. What a board like that of the Commissioners 
can do is to give the immigrant the best possible protection, 
and this daty they are certainly discharging. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IMMIGRATION AS AFFBCTED BY THE CONSTITUTION OF TEW 

UNITED STATES. 

nai In conclnding this essay, it is proposed to examine, in the light 

/*^o( the decisions of the oonrt of ^t resort, the constitutional 
power of the several States to legislate on the subject of emigra- 
tion, and especially to derive a revenue from immigrants. 

^°* There are but three cases in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has had the question before them. Tlie first was 
that of the City of New York against George Milne, reported in 
11 Peters, 102, in which the decision was rendered at January 
term, 1837 ; the second was that of James Norris vs. The City 
of Boston; and the third and last, that of George Smith vs. 
William Turner, Health Commissioner of the Port of New York. 
The two latter were decided at the December term of 1848. The 
three cases can be summed up in a few words. 

^ In the first case, the Corporation of the city of New York 
had instituted an action of debt, under the Statute of February 11, 
1824, against George Milne, as consignee of the ship Ermly^ for the 
recovery of certain penalties imposed by this act. The declaration 
alleged that the Emily arrived in New York in August, 1829, 
from a country out of the United States, and that one hundred 
passengers were brought in the ship, on the voyage, and that the 
master had not made the report required ; it therefore claimed 
that the amount of $15,000 as penalties had become due in con« 
sequence of the breaches of the statute referred to. The defendant 
demurred to the declaration, and the question finally presented to 
the Supreme Court was, whether or not the act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York assumed to regulate trade and com- 
merce between the port of New York and foreign ports, and, if so, 
was it unconstitutional and therefore void ? 

The two other cases are the same in principle, and have con- 
sequently been considered together. 
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The plaintiff in the case of Norris vs. The City of Boston ^J^JJ^-^^ 
was an inhabitant of St. John's, in ISew Bninswick, an English 
colony. He arrived at the port of Boston, in June, 1837, in com- 
mand of a schooner belonging to St. John's, having on board 
nineteen alien passengers. He was compelled to pay to the City 
of Boston the sum of two dollars for each passenger before he 
conld obtain permission to land them. This amoimt of thirty- 
eight dollars was paid under protest that the exaction was illegal. 
An action was thereupon brought against the City of Boston, in 
the Court of Common Pleas, to recover back this money ; under 
the instructions of the court, the jury found a verdict for the 
defendant, on which judgment was entered, and which was 
affirmed on a writ of error to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The case was then taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ' 

The demand was made, and the money received from the 
plaintiff in pursuance of the following act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, passed on April 20, 1837, the third section of 
which reads as follows : ^^No alien passenger shall be permitted 
to land until the master, owner, consignee, or agent of such vessel 
shall pay the regularly appointed boarding officer the sum of two 
dollars for each passenger on landing, and the money so collected 
shall be paid into the treasury of the city or town, to be appro- 
priated as the dty or town may direct, for the support of foreign 
paupers.'' 

In the case of Geoige Smith vs. Turner, the plaintiff in error oeorM sn 
was master of the British ship Henry BUss^ which vessel touched **' "* 
at the port of New York in the month of June, 1841, and landed 
two hundred and ninety steerage passengers. The defendant in 
error brought an action of debt against the plaintiff to recover 
one dollar for each of the above passengers. A demurrer was 
filed on the ground that the statute of Kew York was a regulation 
of commerce, and in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the State overruled the demurrer, 
and the Court of Errors affirmed the judgment. This brought 
before the United States Supreme Court the constitutionality of 
the New York statute, which, under the general denomination of 
health laws in New York, provides that the Health Commissioner 
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shall demand and be entitled to receive, and in case of neglect or 
refusal to pav shall sue for and recover, in his official name, from 
the master of every vessel that shall arrive at the port of New 
York from foreign poiis, one dollar for each steerage passenger, 
mate, sailor, or mariner. 

The subject of this enquiry is complicated with, and depends 
on, the construction of the first, second, fourth, and fifth clauses 
of the eighth section, the first and fifth clauses of the ninth 
section, and the second clause of the tenth section of the first 
article ; of the first clause of tlie second section of the fourth article 
of the Federal Constitution, and with the ninth and tenth articles 
of the amendments to that instrument. 

The first and second clauses of the eighth section of the first 
article, so far as in point here, read as follows : 

^' 1. The Congress shall have power, 

^' 2. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States." 

of Upon the construction of this section, the point is made that 
,^ the collection of taxes is a power substantively vested in Congress, 
and not incident to the power to regulate foreign and inter- 
State commerce. The regulation of commerce vested in Con- 
gress was not, therefore, understood by the fitimers of the Con- 
stitution to apply to any species of taxation, and is not to be 
resorted to for any argument respecting the continuance in or 
ademption from the several States of the power to impose any kind 
of taxes. The Federalist^ No. 32, asseverated that the several 
States would retain their taxing power absolutely undiminished 
except by the express prohibitions on State taxation, which is in- 
compatible Avith an implied curtailment of those powers by virtue 
of the clause vesting Congress with the regulations of commerce. 
J. This point is strongly put by Daniels, J., in his dissenting 
opinion in Smith vs. Turner, 7 Howard, U. S. E., p. 429, 
who cites Gibbons vs, Ogden, 9 Wlieaton, 201, in support 
of it. The correctness of the citation is admitted by McLean, J., 
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of the majority in Smith v$. Turner, but the soundness of the 
doctrine is disputed on the ground that the uniformity of duties, 
imposts, and excises throughout the Union is incompatible with 
their imposition by other than the general power. This objection 
must be regarded as exploded by the subsequent practice of the 
Government in the matter of excises. That practice proceeds on 
the assumption that the mandate that excises must be uniform is 
addressed to Congress only. C. J. Taney, also of the minority in c. j.Tanaj. 
Smith vs. Turner, is likewise dear (7 Howard, 479) that Congi-ess 
takes all its power of indirect taxation from this clause, and none 
(except the right to tax slaves imported) from any other, and 
says that this view, under which the Constitution was adopted, 
has been frequently confirmed by the Supreme Court (Marshall, 
C. J., in Billings vs. Providence, 4 Peters, 561). The same view 
is taken by Woodbury, J., also of the minority in Smith vs. Turner 
(7 Howard, 549) 

It would appear to be still an open question, unless impliedly Power tgr^ 
closed by the majority vote in Smith vs. Turner, whether Con- S2I?^ 
gress derives its power of indirect taxation from other sources *'*^**^ 
than the present clause. If this is the sole source, it is dear 
that it is not exdusive, because the power of the States to tax in- 
directly has never been disputed, and has been constantly exercised. 
And if this is the sole source of the taxing power of Congress, 
that power, as applied to immigrants, is not only not exclusive 
in Congress, but it is probably not vested in Congress at all. 
The power to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises is not gene- 
ral, but is restricted to such as are laid for the payment of the 
debts or common defence or general wel&re of the United States. 

The general welfare of the United States does not include the 
protection of the tax-payers of New York from exorbitant poor 
taxes. See 9 Wheaton, 199, 206, cited by Woodbury, J., in Smith 
vs. Turner, 7 Howard, 550. Now, if Congress is without power 
to effect an end necessary for the public safety and comfort, it 
cannot be pretended that that power is taken fix)m the States. 

The provision that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throu^out the United States is invoked by McLean, J., to prove 
that the power to impose them must necessarily be exclusively in 
Congress. This point has been already referred to. Judge 
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'Woodbury (7 Howard, 546) holds that legislation respecting 
foreign paupers is not required to be uniform. 
\^^ The fourth clause of the eighth section of the first article 
riS provides that Congress sliall have power " to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes." 

Is or is not this power vested in Congress to the exclusion of 
the States ? The affirmative is held by McLean, J., of the majo- 
rity in Smith vs. Turner, on the ground tliat the idea of its being 
vested concurrently in Congress and in the States involves a total 
repugnancy (Holmes vs. Jennison, 14 Peters, 517), and because 
two wills cannot be compatibly exercised respecting the same 
subject at the same time (Houston vs. Moore, 5 Wheaton, 23). 
He says that in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 196, Johnson, J., 
expressly, and the majority of the court impliedly, held that the 
power was exclusive, and that Judge Story drew the same result 
from Gibbons vs. Ogden in New York vs. Milne, 11 Peters, 156 
(Jikjge Story there also says that he knew C. J. Marshall [then 
deceased] agreed with him). To the same effect, he says, Marshall, 
C.J., reviewed the whole ground in Gibbons vs. Ogden. The 
Constitution restricts the power of the States to lay duties on 
imports, and this was admitted and acknowledged in Gibbons vs. 
Ogden to admit tlie existence of a power to tax in the States. 
" But," says Judge McLean, " I do not think it admits the power 
of the States to regulate commerce." He refers to Wilson vs. The 
Blackbird Creek Marsh Co., 2 Peters, 250, and says " that it does 
not decide, as contended, that a State may regulate commerce, but 
only that where a creek otherwise navigable falls into the sea, but 
is of so limited an extent that it may well be doubted whether the 
general regulation of commerce will apply to it, and a State causes 
it to be dammed for the sake of the public health, the Supreme 
Court of the United States will not overrule such a State law 
until Congress expressly exercises federal jurisdiction over the 
subject. Judge Wayne, of the majority in Smith vs. Turner, 
says (7 Howard, 410) that the exclusiveness is unquestionable 
since Gibbons vs. Ogden, and (p. 415) that the States have given 
away all control of commerce, except the regulation of tlieir 
internal trade. Admitting that the opinion delivered by Judge 
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Barbour as that of the CJourt, in 1837, in New York vs. Milne (11 
Peters, 180), militates against this view, he says that opinion 
never had the majority, but was assented to by three judges 
(Barbour, Taney, C. J., Thompson) only out of seven (BaJdwin, 
McLean, Wayne, Story). The opmion in that case of Judge j. Baldwin. 
Baldwin, which was accidentally excluded from the report, but 
published the same year in Baldwin's " Views of the Constitu- 
tion," also declares the power exdusive. At the first consulta- 
tion of the Judges, Thompson, J., was directed to write the opin- 
ion of the Court. When he read his production, it was objected 
to on another ground, that is, on the ground that Thompson de- 
clared a State might regulate commerce wherever there was at 
the time no conflicting Congressional legislation, whereas the 
majority of the Court preferred to leave that point open. He 
then said he would read it as his own opinion. Barbour then 
undertook to deliver the opinion of the Court. Without a further 
consultation, he read it, just before the Court separated. 

Baldwin immediately objected, on the ground that Barbour 
said persons were not the subjects of commerce, and not imported 
goods ; privately, but in vain. Wayne says there was no inten- 
tion in New York vs. Milne to deviate from Gibbons vs. Ogden 
or Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, 438). He admits that, in 
Grove vs. Slaughter (15 Peters, 549), Baldwin spoke approvingly 
of New York vs. Milne, but that, so far from denying the ex- 
dusiveness, he, in that very opinion, asserted it to have been 
condusivdy settled by Gibbons vs. Ogden and Brown vs. Mary- 
land. Judge Grier, likewise of the majority in Smith vs. Turner, 
evidently r^ards the question of the exdusiveness of this power 
as still open. ^ 

Daniels, J., of the minority in Smith vs. Turner, admits that in j. DMUeia. 
Gibbons vs. Ogden Judge Johnson pronounced for exdusiveness, 
but remarks that the majority in that case expressly disdaim an 
intention to pass upon the point. He contends that Story, J. (one 
of the majority in Gibbons vs. Ogden), held, in Houston vs. Moore, 
5 Wheaton, 48, the direct contrary of what in New York vs. Milne, 
11 Peters, 158, he pronounces to be the law as settled in Gibbons 
vs. Ogden (see 13 Barb., 206 ; People vs. Huntington, 4 New 
York L^. Obs., 187). Judge Barbour, Judge Thompson, and 
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Baldwin, of tlie supposed majority, and Story, J., of the minority, 
in New York vs. Milne (1837), died before Smith vs. Turner, 
McLean and Wayne of the majority, and Taney, of the minority, 
survived. Judge Catron, of the majority in Smith w. Turner, 
incidentcJly declares the power exclusive (7 Howard, 448), but 
does not dwell on the point. Taney, C.J., of the minority in 
Smith V8. Turner, evades the direct question of exclusiveness, but 
says that the passage objected to in Thompson, J.'s opinion in 
Kew York vs. Milne, was that in which he said that a State 
might regulate commerce, while the power so to do in Congress, 
respecting a particular matter, was dormant, and that the reason 
of the objection was that the majority desired to leave tliat 
question open. 

Xelson, J., in Smith vs. Turner, concurs in all points with 
Taney. Woodbury, J., of the minority in Smith vs. Turner, holds 
that the power is not exclusive (7 How., 554), because there is no 
express prohibition on the States, and because the power is not in 
its nature necessarily exclusive (Federalist, 82 ; 14 Peters, 575), 
and cites many other authorities (p. 555). Where the doctrine 
is apparently contravened, he says it is in the application, not in 
principle. The regulation of commerce has been expressly held 
not exclusively vested in Congress, so as to prevent the States 
from regulating bridges and ferries (cites authorities, p, 556), fish- 
eries {ih.\ pilots (p. 557). He says it has been nowhere decided 
that the power to regulate commerce is exclusive (p. 559), that 
the contrary has been held in the License Case (5 Howard, 504). 
He contends that much of the regulation of trade is necessarily 
local, and the nature of the power does not require it to be 
exclusive. 
to That the regulation of commerce is not exclusively vested in 
5;j- Congress is also laid down in Cooley on Constitutional Limita- 
J^;tions. p. 486, citing Cooley vs. Board of Wardens (12 Howard, 
299 ; Siji Ling vs. Washburn, 20 Cal., 534 ; Crandall vs. Ne- 
vad:i, 6 Wall ; State vs. Delaware, etc., 1 Yroom, 413). 

The latter case decides that a State may tax the business of a 
railroad, incorporated by a sister State, transporting across the 
taxing State, graduating the tax by the number of passengers 
and weight of goods carried. The contrary appears, however, to 
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have been decided between the same parties (on appeal ?), 30 New 
Jersey Reports, 531. 

In expa/rU Crandall it was decided (1 Ney., 294) that a State 
may tax passengers leaving the State. 

A State may tax a State steamship company plying to and 
fi*6m Brazil, on its capital (People vs. Commissioner of Taxes, 
48 Barb., 167). 

It is almost impossible to say on which side the scale of autho- Anthoi 
rity turns. The question, however, may be evaded, without 
avoiding to decide the question here involved. 

Because it is not disputed that where Congress has regulated 
conmierce the States cannot interfere by conflicting regulations 
(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 195 ; Grier, J., of the majority 
m Smith vs. Turner). 

But, has Congress regulated commerce in this particular ? 
" Aye,** say Judge McLean and Judge Grier, of the majority in 
Smith V9. Turner, " it has regulated it, by willing that this trade 
should be free." " Aye," says Judge Catron, " because they have 
exempted the property of emigrants " (Act March, 1799, § 46), and 
because they expressly allow the emigrant to appear at the Cus- 
tom House with his goods (17 Howard, 443), and to come into the 
federal courts and sue (444). 

" No," says Taney, C. J., of the minority, " because the Act of 
1799 only j>resteppo8e8 the landing." It does not repose the de- 
cision of who shall be allowed to inhabit the country in a ship- 
master (p. 471). Nelson agrees with Taney. 

Woodbury, J., says, very forcibly, that it is arguing in a circle 
to contend Uiat a power is exclusive if Congress speaks, and, 
therefore, if Congress is silent, that silence is a speech, because 
the power is exclusive. The power must first be shown to be ex- 
dusive before it can be said that the silence of Congress speaks 
(p. 559). On the hypothesis of exdusiveness in all mere grants, 
what becomes of concurrent power under any circumstances ? 

Are passengers the subject of regulations of commerce ? The Are^^ 
majority of the Court (McLean, Grier, Wayne, Catron, McKin- Jjjj, 
ley) in Smith vs. Turner, says Yes. McLean says commerce does 
not relate exclusively to " commodities," unless they include pash 
sengers. Says that has been settled in Gibbons vs. Ogden. 
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That commeroe means oommercial interooaTse is also held in 
People vs. Brooks, 4 Denis, 469. 
**** The word " commerce," says Wayne, J., was used with refer- 
ence to the fact that taxes are not usually imposed on persons 
until they have resided some time in the State (Martens, 69 ; 7 
How., 417). The decision in Mihie is not to the contrary (428). 
So much of the opinion of J. Barbour as seems to bo, is not as- 
seDted to by the majority, especially tliat part whidi dechires 
that persons are not Uie subjects of commerce. Judge Baldwin's 
decision sustains this assertion. In New York vs. Milne, Wayne, 
McLean, Thompson, and Baldwin all objected to the doctrine 
that persons are not the subjects of commeroe. In Groves vs. 
Slaughter, Baldwin says commerce means intercourse. 

The minority in Smith vs. Turner (Daniels, Taney, Wood- 
burr, Kelson) contest this with bitterness (p. 493, p. 541). 

Are laws imposing taxes on foreign passengers, to be applied 
to the support of foreign paupers, r^ilations of commerce t The 
majority in Smith vs. Turner affirm the proposition. Daniels, J., 
of the minority, says Gibbons vs. Ogden proves that regulations 
of commerce do not embrace any taxes. The opinion given as 
the opinion of the Court by Barbour, J., in New York vs. Milne, 
agrees in this respect with the minority in Smith vs. Turner. 
Taney, C.J., refers to this subject (p. 470). He thinks this 
imposes no burden on commerce, but only exacts security against 
pauperism. Woodbury (p. 578) says the measure is not intended 
to regulate trade, and does not, for emigrants are not deterred. 
Free passengers are not included in commerce as regulated, 
though slaves might be (p. 541). This regulation was made 
diverse i/ntuiiu (546). 

Does the &ct that a State law, made for a legitimate State 
purpose, exercises a collateral influence on commerce, maJke it un- 
constitutioual ? 

It does, says the majority in Smith vs. Turner. Grier, J., 
says a State cannot do iiwiireetly what it cannot do directly. The 
police power of the State, says McLean, cannot draw within its 
jurisdiction objects wliicli lie beyond it. The object, says Catron, J., 
does not sanctify the means. In New York vs, Milne, Story, J., 
dissenting, said, tkoiigli tlic States can make police regulations, 
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they cannot make them bj regalating oommeroOy and that he 
knew Marahally G. J., had been of the same opinion. 

Bat the majority in New York vs. Milne seem to have thought 
otherwise, and so do the minority in Smith vs. Tamer. Taney, 
O.J., says the n^ative was ruled in the License Cases (5 How- 
ard, 478) and in the Federalist^ No. 82. A State tax, though at 
the same time a r^ilation of commerce, is not forbidden (7 How., 
419; Billings vs. PrQyidence Bank, 4 Peters, 561). It is no 
objection to a quarantine regulation that it is self-supporting 
(p. 414). Woodbury says that to impute sinister designs to a 
State is unseemly (552). 

A State law may exclude foreign criminals and diseased per- states h* 
sons, and may, to prevent loss by subsequent pauperism, exact ^^J^"* 
bonds from passengei^, and may compel masters, before landing, SSadf* *" 
to report their passengers, and may have them inspected. 

The latter part of this proposition was denied by the minority 
in New York vs. Milne ; and sudi appears to have been the 
opinion of Marshall, C. J., in Grove vs. Slaughter. But the law 
is now dearly settled. The exaction of bonds has not the sanc- 
tion of any decision of the court, for the judgment in New York 
t;^.. Milne carefully avoids the point, and Judge Taney admits 
that there was great diversity (7 How., p. 481) ; he says for himself 
that he entertains no doubt of the lawfulness of these bonds. 

Can a State first exact bonds, and then provide that they may 
be commuted in money f Such is the present law of New York, 
and its constitutionality, though unsustained by decision, appears 
to be tadtly admitted. 

The fourth clause of the eighth section of the first ^i^^clo^'^ttiaSiSto 
reads thus: 

" Congress shall have power to establish a uniform rule of ^?J!iUn5^"*J 
naturalization." *»-*^ 

This, power is exdusive (2 Dallas, 372 ; 2 Wheaton, 269 ; 5 
Howard, 585 ; 7 Howard, 556 ; 3 W. C. C, 314). Judge Catron, 
of the majority in Smith vs. Turner, says that this provision forbids 
the exdusion of foreigners by the States, or the taxation of them 
on entering (7 Howard, 448). So does Judge Wayne (p. 426). 
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But Taney, C. J., says that this clause has nothing to do with the 
admission of foreigners (p. 483) ; it was adopted to prevent one 
State from making citizens for another. 
>«. The fii-st clause of the ninth section of the first article reads : 
«»"The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importations not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person." 

'^ This clause," says McLean, J., of the majority in Smith vs. 
Turner, " proves that the regulation of commerce covers volun- 
tary as well as involuntary immigration." McKinley, J., says it 
distinguishes between migration and importation, by subjecting 
the latter only to taxation, but that it declares them both subjects 
of commercial regulations. It impliedly allows Congress to pro- 
hibit immigration into all new States even before 1808, and 
therefore forbids the States to tax it. Wayne, J., agrees with 
him. 

Daniels, J., contends this clause applies purely to the slave- 
trade {Federalist^ No. 42). Taney, C. J., the same (7 Howard, 474 ; 
Madison Papers). The power to prohibit voluntary immigration 
could not have been intended to be conferred, because all the 
States were in favor of it. All the States then admitted volun- 
tary immigrants. This shows the clause relates to slaves only. 
"Migration" was used lest "importation" might not aptly apply 
to human beings. At all events, there is no power to compel the 
States to admit emigrants. "Woodbury, J., says that the power 
to tax is conferred only respecting slaves. A special clause was 
introduced for that purpose, because it was doubtful whether such 
a tax was an impost (1 Blackstone, by Tucker, p. 231). Besides, 
this class does not confer a power, but limits it (p. 541). 
ie. The fifth clause of the ninth section of the first article reads 

n. 

(as for as in point here) : 

" Xo preference shall be given, by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue, to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another." 
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McLean, J., of the majority in Smith vs. Turner, says that, 
if foreigners are thus to be taxed, as well might passengers who 
come from another State. This is unconstitntional because of 
the clause cited; but this does not protect passengers, except by 
the same implication as does the clause respecting the regulation 
of foreign commerce. 

The second clause of the tenth section of the first article second cu< 

- tenth tectlc 

reads : '^ appucfti 

to paMengi 

*^lSo State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on 
imports or exports shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage." 

In Smith vs. Turner, Grier, J., of the majority, says an 
act imposing a tax on passengers from foreign ports before land- 
ing mi^t be called an act to raise revenue off vessels trans- 
porting passengers. It is a duty on the vessel, producing a like 
result as a tax on tonnage. That the tax is really paid by the 
passenger is no answer. Such is any indirect tax. A State, 
says Catron, Jr., ^^ cannot raise duties on imports as a revenue 
measure for her own treasury." The passengers had not yet 
come under State jurisdiction, because they could not be taxed 
without either taxing tonnage or imports. In New York vs. 
Milne, Barbour, giving what appears as the opinion of the Court, 
says that passengers are not imported goods. But this, says 
Wayne, is what made Baldwin say he liked tliis opinion less 
than Thompson's, and which was contrary to the opinion of five 
of the judges. But in Smith vs. Turner this opinion is held by 
Daniels, Taney, Nelson, and Woodbury. That passengers are 
not imports, says Taney, C.J., was decided in New York vs. 
Milne. But at all events this tax was necessary for the inspec- 
tion of these imports (477, 481). Woodbury, that passengers are 
not imports, cites Brown vs. Maryland (McCulloch, Dictionary, 
article Passengers ; 5 How., 594, 614). If they were, they would 
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be dutiable as non-enumerated. Whether a tax is unposed on 
shipboard or in a hotel, cannot make a void tax valid or a valid 
tax void. 

^ The first clause of the second section of the fourth article 

^ reads as follows : 

^^ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States." 

Woodbury, J. (7 Howard, 525), says that but for this daase 
each State would have the right to exdnde the citizens of every 
other State, and that, as resets foreigners, the original right of 
each State to exclude all except its own citizens is miimpaired. 

Taney, C. J. (p. 491), says : " I believe only so much of this 
act as taxes passengers coming from foreign ports is constitutionaL 
The citizens of one State have f free access to Washington, etc., 
and to pursue slaves," etc 
>n* The second section of tha sixth article of the Constitution 
says: 

'' This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land." 

" Whenever a right .grows out of or is protected by a treaty, 
it is sanctioned against all the laws and judicial decisions of the 
States ; and whoever may have this right, it is to be protected." 
5 Cr., 348 ; 4 Am. Law Keports, 604 ; 6 Opin., 291, Walker; Cr., 
129 ; 1 Doug., 546. 
of "By Art. 14 of Treaty of 1794 with England," says McLean, J., 
in Smith v. Turner (7 Howard, 468), " the people of each country 
may freely come into the other." " But," says Daniels, J., of the 
minority, " in the first place, treaties are not supreme unless made 
within the authority legitimately exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A treaty can't cede away a right of a single State re- 
served in the Constitution. In the second place, that article can- 
not be so construed as to prohibit such taxation." Taney, C. J., 
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also of tlie minority (p. 471), says the treaty admits foreigners^ 
subject to our laws. 

Tbe ninth and tenth articles of the Amendment to the Con- ^l^'^^f^f^^ 
Btitation read as follows : i^," •©oSSS 

** 9. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny and disparage others retained by 
the people. 

" 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are i^served to 
* the States respectively, or to the people." 

See 1 Story, Constitution, § 447 ; 1 McLean, 234 ; 5 Harris 
(Remd.), 119. 

In Smith vs. Turner, Grier, J., of the majority, says : ^^ This is 
not the case of a police regulation to repel paupers, lunatics, or 
criminals. That right was vindicated in New York vs. Milne, 
1837, 11 Peters, 102, but no more. Here the claim is not a fee or 
toll for some service rendered, nor a license to become citizens. 
It is by no means a &ct that most of the foreigners who after- 
wards become paupers remain in the seaports. This tax is found- 
ed on the claim of power in a State to exclude all .persons from 
passing through her territory. The same power, if existing, might 
be exercised by every State through which an emigrant was com- 
pelled to traveL This would thwart the cherished policy of the 
Oenend Government. It is not a necessary appurtenant of the 
l)olice power. The exclusion of criminals and paupers may be 
necessary, like that of putrid or pestilential goods, while that of 
emigrants and sound merchandise is perfectly harmless. The 
right to tax and exclude does not follow from the right to punish 
crimes. Else a State might exclude all persons and all vessels." 

*^ This," says McLean, J., same side, ** is not a health law. New 
York vs. Milne does not sustain this act The acts there under 
consideration simply exacted reports of all passengers, and im- 
posed a penalty for not reporting. It was an internal police regu- 
lation. It did not impose a tax as a prerequisite to the intro- 
duction of x>assenger8. Except to guard against diseases and 
paupers, a State cannot prohibit the introduction of foreigners. 
It may deny them a residence unless they shall give security to 
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in«kinniiy tlic public should they become i)JuriK;rsi/' (Grove vs. 
^fl.uiirhtcr. I'f Tet., 54*J.) " The )H>lice |>o\ver of tlie States cjumot 
ilmw within its jurisdiction objects wliich lie l>cyoiid it." 

•• The iHilice |>o\ver," says Catron, J., Siinie side, " proves too 
Liiuch, and docs not apply to persons in good health and of gootl 
cha meter. The object cannot sanctify the means. The act is not 
ill execution of any 6upjK)sed Stiite right to exclude all aliens, be- 
cause nothing of the sort is attempted. Ko such right exists; it 
would be incompatible with the exclusive right of Congress to 
make war. f»eacc, and treaties, regulate commerce, and naturalize 
aliens. The persons and projxjrty taxed had not yet come under 
State jurisdiction, beciiuse they could not be tjixed without tax- 
ing either tonnage or imports." 

•* The States,'' says Wayne, J., same side, " have given away 
all control of commerce, except that of regulating internal trade. 
The motive cannot save a law if it practically opemtes in a regu- 
lation of commerce. Milne's case established no more than the 
right of each State to be informed of the name and quality of every 
foreigner that arrives. The States have retained no more police 
jHjwer than is necessary to their internal government. Xo j>oint 
was ruled in Milne's case which gives any support to the law now 
in question. The fear that the decision (of the majority) will 1x5 
held to prevent the slave States from forbidding the introduction 
of ireedmen from the West Indies is unfounded. That ease 
would be an exception to the present rule, l)eeause the Constitu- 
tion must be interpreted according to its subject-matter. The 
fuuda mental idea was, that slavery should remain undisturbed by 
the Federal Government. What had the majority of the judges 
in Milne's case wjis the point that the duty to report was a 
p^'liee regidation, and, therefore, not unconstitutional. The court 
never intended, in Milne's case, to derogate from Gibbons vs. 
OgJen or Brown vs. Maryland." The dissenting opinions, how- 
ever, assume exactly contrary grounds. " The fundamentil 
(question," says Taney, C.J. (p. 4G4:), " is : Has the Federal Gov- 
ern luent power to compel States to receive, and suffer to mingle 
with its citizens, any person or class of persons? I had thought 
the negative established by Holmes vs. Jennison, 14: Peters, 540 ; 
Grove V6: Slaughter, 15 Peters, 449; Prigg vs. The Common- 
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wealth, 16 Peters, 539. These cases decide that the States have 
the power to expel and exclude. There can be no concorrent 
power respecting such a subject-matter. Such a power is neces- 
sarily discretionary. Massachusetts fears foreign paupers ; Mis- 
sissippi, free negroes. The rightfulness of taking bonds is in- 
controvertible — self-defence against European almshouses. The 
Constitution does not distinguish between different grades of 
aliens. We cannot enquire whether their persons were paupers 
or not. The Act of Congress of 1819 keeps carefully within 
Federal jurisdiction. It says nothing about the 1ftn<^ing of pas- 
sengers, nor about their health or condition, which it would 
have done had it meant to vindicate a right to Iftn^iwg anybody. 
This act of Massachusetts only exacts security against pauper- 
ism. We cannot admit emancipated slaves. This act of Kew 
York is a quarantine law, and no more. The provisions for 
making it selfnsupporting are legitimate incidents." 

Nelson, J., fully concurred with Taney, C.J. " States," says 
Woodbury, J., also of the minority, " may keep off foreign paupers, 
even paupers from other States." (Revised Statutes of New Hamp- 
shire, chapter 67 ; 5 Howard, 629 ; Colonial Charter of Massachu- 
setts, 1639, p. 113, and 1692, p. 252). Indemnity from ship- 
masters has been required in Massachusetts since 1701, and has 
assumed its present form in 1837, after the Milne decision. 
The present measure is one of police regulation, and fidr. The 
money is wholly appUed to the support of foreign paupers. That 
money is called for as security, and not a bond, is no objection. 
Police measures have not been ceded to the Federal Government, 
but are open to the States, if honestly administered as such 
(License cases, 5 Howard, 624; Baldwin's Yiews, 184-188; United 
States V8. Bedford Bridge, 1 Wood w. Minn, 423). The principle 
was settled in Milne. All governments may exclude foreigners 
(Yattel, chapter 19, § 201; 5 Howard, 328). The alien act 
(June 17, 1798, 1 St. at L., 571) was considered unconstitu- 
tional, because it was believed this right had not been surrendered 
(4 Elliott, Debates, 681, Virgmia Kesolutions of 1798). The 
old Congress in 1787, after the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution, requested the States to exclude foreign malefactors. As 
against foreigners, the States have never surrendered this power. 
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Power cannot be taken from the States by mere implication. Con- 
gress has no power to maintain paupers. Poor-laws belong to the 
States (Vanderbilt V8. Adams, 7 Wendel, 349 ; 1 Blackstone's 
Cora.j by Tucker, 249), although not strictly referable to sanitary or 
other police. The States have exclusive power to lay taxes for the 
support of paupers (9Wheaton, 206). The Constitution of Kentucky, 
sanctioned by Congress, says States have power to exclude slaves 
as merchandise ; the States have not ceded their ports for taxing 
or other purposes. The regulation of the number of passengers 
by Congress is not inconsistent with the imposition of terms on 
their landing by a State to support paupers, replenish her treasury, 
or exclude criminals. Though the means may be very similar, 
the lowers are not identical (Marshall, C. J., 9 Wheaton, 204). 
Hides may be imported, and yet destroyed by the State if noisome. 
To recapitulate : 

* ** It must be regarded as still unsettled — 

TVTiether the power to regulate foreign and inter-State com- 
merce is vested in Congress to the exclusion of the States. 

Whether a State law passed for a legitimate purpose, or 
whether a State tax, not otherwise objectionable, is unconstitu- 
tional, if it tends incidentally to regulate foreign or inter-State 
cormnerce. 

Whether taxes or imports are intended, by the Constitution, 
to be included among regulations of commerce. 

Whether passengers from foreign ports are in such a sense the 
subjects of commerce that taxes iniposed on them, and exacted as 
a prerequisite to their landing, are regulations of commerce. 

Whether passengers from foreign ports, after their arrival in 
a home port, but before landing, are imports. 

AVTiether Congress has so legislated as impliedly to regulate 
commerce in foreign passengers by willmg that it shall be free. 

Whether single States have the right to exclude aliens from 
their boundaries. 

AVhether States may impose a tax per head on passengers from 
foreign ports, payable by the master before his being permitted to 
land them. 

Whether States may exact bonds fi-om ship-masters or others, 
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conditioned that passengers from abroad, now in good health, 
shall not become chargeable as paupers. 

Whether States may circuitously impose a tax, by first exact- 
ing such bonds, and then permitting them to be commuted for a 
specified sum of money. 

On the other hand, the following points may be regarded as 
well settled : 

A State has the right to deny foreign paupers, or foreigners Setuedpointi. 
likely to become paupers, a residence on its borders. 

A State has jurisdiction of its own ports for purposes of port 
regulations and harbor police, sanitary police, quiarantine admin- 
istration, pilotage, and the support, maintenance, and regulation 
of paupers, foreign and domestic. 

A State has the right to be informed of the name and quality 
of every foreigner coming within its limits, and to impose a penalty 
on any ship-master failing to comply with a State law requiring 
him to make such report 

A State has the right to maintain paupers, foreign and domes- 
tic, and to lay a tax for that purpose on foreigners or others, when 
undoubtedly within its jurisdiction, and not imports or subjects 
of commerce. 

The Federal Government has no power to maintain paupers, 
foreign or domestic, or to levy taxes for that purpose. 

A law of Congress, regulating commerce, is paramount to 
any State law purporting or pretending to do the same. 

A State law pretending to subserve a legitimate object of 
State legislation, but in &ct aiming at and efiecting a disturbance 
of commercial regulations made by Congress, is unconstitutional . 
and void. 

A State cannot impose a tax on passengers coming into its 
ports from the ports of other States. 

And it seems to be the better opinion, that a State cannot 
legislate for the regulation of foreign or inter-State commerce on 
the ground that it does not interfere with any existing act of 
Congress. 
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APPENDIX. 



1. Sufferings of Emigrants while at Sea. 
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REPORT OF ANDREAS GETER, JR., 

OH THB CONDITION OF GKBMAN BSDKMFTI0NBB8 ON BOABD OF THB AMEBICAl^ 
SHIP aSNEBAL WATNE, CAPTAIN JOHN CONKUN. ADDRESSED. ON APRIL tl, tSQS, 
TO HON. H. MUHLENBERG, PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN BOCIETT OF PHILADEL^ 
PHIA.* 

Sot : Having jost returned from tlie errmnd sent upon by you and tlie otiier 
officen of the German Sodety, relative to the German Redemptionen lately 
arrived at Perth Amboy, I have thought proper without Iom of time to commu- 
nicate to you in writing, for your and their information, how far I proceeded 
with the bu^ess entrusted me, respecting the sidd German redemptioners. 

I left the dty on Friday last, and in the evening arrived at New Brunswick^ 
when I wuted on Mr. Bobert Eastbum, and presented him the letter you ad- 
dressed him. Mr. Eastbum appears toi>e a genUeman of humanity and of feeling. 
After he read the letter, he di)served a willingness to accompany me to Amboy ; 
he did so the next morning, as also did Mr. Kladey. Both of them behaved 
with the greatest politeness towards me, and with great liberality towards the 
German Bedemptioners at Amboy. Immediately on our arrival at Amboy we 
went to the river with an intention of going on board the ship Oeneral Wayne, 
or with an expectation of seeing some of the redemptionen on shore. How- 
ever, we saw none of them at the time, and the ship was weighing anchor, and 
soon after set sail for New York. By enquiry we found the passengers were 
deporited in the Jail of Amboy, however not closely confined, having permis- 
sion granted them by the agent to walk about the place or town. From what 
I could learn, tiie captain began to bo uneasy, as some of tiie inhabitants had 
spoken to him with respect to the malconduct exercised by him towards those 
unhappy beings, and resolved to leave Amboy and go to New York. 

I went to visit those unfortunate people, and in truth tiiey may be called 
unfortunate. And I must confess I have seen a nuniber of vessels at Philadel- 
phia with redemptioners, but never did I see such a set of miserable beings in 
my life. Death, to make use of the expresrion, appeared to be staring them in 

^ Copied bj the author ftom the Reoords of the Gennan Society In Philadelphia. The Soff- 
liah of the original haa not been changed. 
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the face. The compUints were numerous which thej made againjit the cap- 
tain respecting the bad treatment they received from him on and during the 
passage. The complaints which I conceive are of the greatest importance I 
shall briefly state. My intention was to have had them cpnfirmcd with their 
oaths, but as they are made by every one of the passengers I thought it unne- 
cessary. They are that they left Hamburg some time in November last, and 
arrived at Tonningen, where lay the ship General Wayne, John Conklin, Mas- 
ter, bound for New York, with whom they entered into a certain agreement, on 
condition that he, the said Conklin, would take them to New York, that during 
the passage they should be allowed a certidn quantity of bread, meat, peas, fisli, 
vinegar, butter,- potatoes, tobacco, etc., as also a dram in the morning, as will 
appear by a reference to the agreement itself, each passenger Laving one. 
About fourteen days after they loft TOnningen they put into an English x)ort 
near Portsmouth, where they remained about four weeks; that during that 
time a British recruiting officer came on board the ship, when the captain in 
formed them that they now had an opportunity of enlisting, that those who bo 
chose to do might, as the recruiting officer was on board the ship. Ten men 
consented, and entered their names, giving to the other passengers their rea 
sons for so doing, namely, that, having been already put on allowance by the 
captain, they were apprehensive that, should they stay on board the ship, they 
should be starved before they arrived in America. Amongst those that enlisted 
was a man who had a wife and child on board the ship ; that eight days after 
they had thus entered their names they were taken from the ship by the re- 
cruiting officer, although some of them wished to withdraw their names, but to 
no effect ; go they must. The woman and her child are now at Amboy, la- 
menting the loss of the husband and father. 

On the last day of their remaining in this British port, the same recruiting 
officer came the third time on board the ship, when the mate called four or 
five of the passengers by name, and told them, in the presence of the captain, 
they must be soldiers and go with the officer. They replied they had no inten- 
tion of being soldiers, they wished to go to America ; whereupon the captain 
and mate seized one of them by name Samuel Vogel, and threw him into the 
boat belonging to the recruiting officer, which was alongside of the ship. 
However, Vogel got back again into the ship, went below, and hid himself, but 
was again compelled to come forward with his clothes, when the recruiting 
officer, observing him weep,, declared he would not have him, and left the ship, 
mentioning that he should not have again come on board had not the captain, 
the day before, pressed him so to do. The captain was highly dissatisfied with 
these men for refusing to go, and declared that they should not have anything 
to eat on board the ship, that they might starve, and ordered one of them to be 
flogged for refusing, which was performed, too, in a cruel manner. That the 
whole of the passengers, when at this British port, complained to the captain 
that the treatment they received was not such as was agreed to between them 
at Tonningen. He replied they were not then in Tonningen, neither were they 
in America, but in England. They then set sail, and after fourteen days had 
elapsed the captain informed them that they would get nothing to eat except 
bread and meat. After this each person received two biscuits, one pint of water, 
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and the eighth part of a pound of meat per day. This regulation continued for 
two or three weeks, when the/ one and all declared they could not anj longer 
exist on the small allowance they received ; that they must, without douht^ per- 
ish. The hunger and thirst being at this time so great, and the children con- 
tinually crying out for bread and drink, some of the men, resolved, at all events, 
to procure bread, broke open the apartment wherein it was kept, and took some. 
This was discovered by the captain, as were also those who did the same, when 
each of them was ordered to, and actually did, receive, after being first tied, a 
number of lashes on their bare backs well laid on. The whole of the passen- 
gers were also punished for this offence. The men received no bread, the 
women but one biscuit. This continued for nine days, when the men were 
again allowed one biscuit per day ; however, the captain would at least make or 
produm a fast day. In this rituation their condition became dreadful, so much 
so that five and twenty men, women, and children actually perished for the 
want of the common necessaries of life, in short, for the want of bread. The 
latter were ten in number, all at the time at the breasts of their mothers. The 
hunger was so great on board that all the bones about the ship were hunted up 
by them, pounded with a hammer and eaten ; and what is more lamentable, 
some of the deceased persons, not many hours before their death, crawled on 
thdr hands and feet to the captain, and begged him, for God's sake, to. give 
them a mouthful of bread or a drop of water to keep them from, perishing, but 
their supplications were in vidn ; he most obstinately refused, and thus did they 
perish. The cry of the children for bread was, as I am informed, so great that 
it would be imposidble for man to describe it, nor can the passengers believe 
that any other person excepting Captain Conklln would be found whose heart 
would not have melted with compassion to hear those little inoffensive ones cry 
for bread. The number of passengers, when the ship arrived at Amboy, 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-two. Fifty-one remain there still ; the 
others have been disposed of. 

The passengers further state that they did not receive the tobacco, the fish, 
nor the potatoes, as they ought to have received, and which they were entitled 
to as by their contract with the captain, neither did they receive their dram but 
four or five times during their passage, and no butter after they left the British 
port until within three or four days ago. 

The foregoing are the principal causes of complaint, and indeed they appear 
very serious ones too to me. However, I having heard those complaints, and 
understanding from a number of citizens of Amboy that the captain's intention 
was to take the ship to New York, leave her, as also the State of New York, 
and go to his native State, Rhode Island, I was at a loss to know how to act or 
what to do, as my instructions were not for New York. However, after reflec- 
tion I determined to push on for New York, and there inform the German Soci- 
eity of his conduct. I did so, and on Sunday arrived there, when, after some lit- 
tle enquiry, I found the President of the society, Mr. Philip L Arcularius. To 
him I conmiu^icated the whole of this disagreeable affair. His feelings can be 
niore easily conceived than described. He, however, gave directions to have 
the officers of the society summoned to meet the next day, which was done, and 
they all attended, excepting one of the assistants, and, after hearing the clrcumr 
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stances relative to those unfortunate people, tlicy appointed three of their 
members, otiicers, to act in such way as they should, after taking^ legal advice, 
think best to brin^ the captain to that punishment which his conduct should 
merit. 
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THE IRISH EXODUS. 

From 3(agnIro*8 "Irish In America." 

I HAVE more than once referred to the unfavorablo circumstances under 
which the vast majority of the Irish arrived in America, and the difficulties 
with which, in a sptxrial degree, they had to contend ; but the xucturo would be 
most imperfect were not some reference made to the disastrous emigration of 
the years 1S47 and 1S48 — to that blind and desperate rush across the Atlantic 
known and described, and to be recognized for time to come, as the Irish 
Exodus. We shall confine our present reference to the emigration to Canada, 
and track its course up the v/atcrs of the St. Lawrence. A glance even at a 
single quarantine— that of Orosse Isle, in the St. Lawrence, about thirty miles 
below Quebec — while affording a faint idea of the horrors crowded into a few 
months, may enable the reader to understand with what alarm the advent of 
the Irish was regarded by the well-todo colonists of British America ; and how 
the natural terror they inspired, through the terrible disease brought with, 
them across the ocean, deepened the prejudice against them, notwithstanding 
that their sufferings and misery appealed to the best sympathies of the human 
heart. 

On the 8th of May, 1847, the Urania, from Cork, with several hundred im- 
migrants on board, a large proportion of them sick and dying of the ship-fever, 
was put into quarantine at Grosse Isle. This was the first of the plague-smit- 
ten ships from Ireland which that year sailed up the St. Lawrence. But before 
the first week of June as many as eighty-four ships of various tonnage were 
driven in by an easterly wind ; and of that enormous number of vessels there 
was not one free from the taint of malignant typhus, the offspring of famine 
and of the foul ship-hold. This fleet of vessels literally reeked with pestilence. 
All sailing-vessels — the merciful siieed of the well-appointed steamer being 
unknown to the emigrant of those days — a tolerably quick passage occupied 
from six to eight weeks ; while passages of ten or twelve weeks, and even a 
longer time, were not considered at all extraordinary at a period when craft of 
every kind, the most unsuited as well as the least seaworthy, were pressed into 
the service of human deportation. 

\Vho can imagine the horrors of even the shortest passage in* an emigrant 
ship crowded beyond its utmost capability of stowage with unhappy beings of 
all ages, with fever raging in their midst ? Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it is impossible to maintain perfect purity of atmosphere between decks. 
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even when porto are open, end eveij device is adopted to eecare the greatest 
amount of . ventilation. But a crowded emigrant eailing-ehip of twenty years 
since, with fever on board ! — the crew sullen or bmtal from very desperation, 
or paralysed with terror of the plague— the miserable passengers unable to 
help themselves, or afford the least relief to each other ; one-fourth, or one- 
third, or one-half of the entire number in different stages of the disease ; many 
dying, some dead ; the fatal poison intensified by the indescribable foulness of 
the air breathed and rebreathed by the gasping sufferers— the wuls of chil- 
dren, the ravings of the delirious, the cries and groans of those in mortal 
agony I Of the eighty-four emigrant ships that anchored at Grosse Isle in the 
summer of 1847, there was not a single one to which this description might not 
rightly apply. 

The authorities were taken by surprise, owing to the sudden arrival of this 
plague-smitten fleet, and, save the sheds that remained idnce 1883, there was no 
accommodation of any kind on the island. These sheds were rapidly filled 
with the miserable people, the sick and the dying, and round thdr walls lay 
groups of half-naked men, women, and children, in the same condition — i^ck or 
dying. Hundreds were literally flung on the beach, left amid the mud and 
stones, to crawl on the dry land as they could. "I have seen," says the priest 
who was then chaplain of the quarantine, and who had been but one year on 
the mission, ** I have one day seen thirty-seven people lying on the beach, 
crawling on the mud, and dying like fish out of water." Many of these, and 
many more besides, gasped out their last breath on that fatal shore, not able to 
drag themselves from the slime in which they lay. Death was doiug its work 
everywhere— in the sheds, around the sheds, where the victims lay in hundreds 
under the canopy of heaven, and in the poisonous holds of the plague-ships, all 
of which were declared to be and treated as hospitals. 

From ship to ship the young Irish priest carried the consolations of religion 
to the dying. Amidst shrieks, and groans, and wild ravings, and heart-rending 
lamentations— over prostrate sufferers in every stage of the dckness — ^from 
loathsome berth to loathsome berth, he pursued his holy task. So noxious was 
the pent-up atmosphere of these floating pest-houses, that he had frequently to 
rush on deck, to breathe the pure air or to relieve his overtaxed stomach ; 
then he would agidn plunge into the foul den, and resume his interrupted 
labors. 

There being, at flrst, no organization, no staff, no available resources, it may 
be imagined why the mortality rose to a prodigious rate, and how at one time 
as many as 150 bodies, most of them in a half-naked state, would be piled up 
in the dead-house, awaiting such sepulture as a huge pit could afford. Poor 
creatures would crawl out of the sheds, and, being too exhausted to return, 
would be found lying in the open air, not a few of them rigid in death. When 
the authorities were enabled to erect sheds sufficient for the reception of the 
sick, and provide a staff of phyricians and nurses, and the Archbishop of Que- 
bec had appointed a number of priests, who took the hospital duty in turn, 
there was of course more order and regularity ; but the mortality was for a 
lime scarcely diminished. The deaths were as many as 100 and 150 and even 
200 a day, and this for a oonidderable period during the summer. The masters 
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of the qnarantine-bonnd Bhipe were naturally desirous of getting rid as speed!- 
!r as possible of their dangerous and unprofitable freight ; and the manner in 
which the helpless people were landed or thrown on the island aggravated 
their sofierings, and in a vast number of instances precipitated their fate. 
Then the hunger and thirst from which they suffered in the badly found ships, 
between whose crowded and stifling decks they had been so long x)ent up, had 
so far destroyed their vital energy that they had but little chance of life when 
once struck down. 

About the middle of June the young chaplain was attacked by the pesii- 
lence. For ten days he had not taken off his clothes, and his boots, which he 
constantly wore for all that time, had to be cut from his feet. A couple of 
months elapsed before he resumed his duties ; but when ho returned to his 
post of danger the mortality was still of fearful magnitude. Several priests, a 
few Irish, the majority French Canadians, caught the infection ; and of the 
twenty-five who were attacked, seven paid with their lives the x)enalty of their 
devotion. Not a few of these men were professors in colleges; but at the 
appeal of the Archbishop they left their classes and their studies for the horrors 
and perils of the fever sheds. 

It was not until the Ist of November that the quarantine of Grosse Isle was 
closed. Upon that barren isle as many as 10,000 of the Irish race were con- 
signed to the grave-pit. By some the estimate is made much higher, and 
12,000 is considered nearer the actual number. A register was kept, and is 
still in existence, but it does not commence earlier than June 16, when the 
mortality was nearly at its height. According to this death-roll, there were 
buried, between the 16th and 30th of June, 487 Irish immigrants "whoso 
names could not be ascertained." In July, 941 were thrown into nameless 
graves ; and in August, 918 were entered in the register under the comprehen- 
sive description — " unknown." There were interred, from the 16th of June to 
the closing of the quarantine for that year, 2,905 of a Christian people, whose 
names could not be discovered amidst the confusion and carnage of that fatal 
summer. In the following year 2,000 additional victims were entered in the 
same register, without name or trace of any kind to tell who they were or 
whence they had come. Thus 5,000 out of the total number of victims were 
simply described as " unknown." 



REPORT OX THE COXDITION OF THE SHIP LEIBNITZ, 

of sloman's hamburg line. 

Emigrant Landing Depot, and Offices op the ) 

CoionssiONERS of Emigration, of tue State of New York, f • 

Castle Garden, New York, Jan, 22, 1868. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Commissioners of Emigration, held 

Wednesday, the 22d day of January, 18G8, tlio Vice-President, Frederick S. 
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^^^nflton, Esq., in the chair, and a qnomm being present, the following reaola- 
tionfl were, on motion, adopted : 

Setolvedf Tliat the Report of Gommiasionen Kappand Biasinger, in relation 
to the mortalitj on the sailing-ahip LeOmiU, be accepted and adopted, and be 
referred to the Special Committee, Meetra. Kapp, O'Gorman, and Biasinger, and 
said Committee be reqaested to draft a bill, subject to the approval of this 
Board, to be presented to Congress for adoption. 

Besolved, That official copies of the Report be transmitted to the Honorables 
the Secretaries of State and of the Treasury of the United States, Baron Von 
Gerolt, as the Diplomatic Representative of the North German Confederation, 
to the Consul-Generals of Prussia and Mecklenburg, and to the daily press of 
this €itj. 

^eiohed. That one thousand copies of the above Report be printed for cir- 
culation. 

The following is the Report of Messrs. Kapp and Blssinger, referred to 'in 
the foregoing resolutions : 

To the Board of Cfommunanert of Emigration : 

Gbntlkicen : Although not expressly authorized, yet, because the emer- 
gency arose since your last meeting, the undersigned deemed it their duty to 
go on board the ill-iated ship LeibniiU, and to enquire into the condition of her 
passengers transferred to the hospital-ship lUinoii, in the Lower Bay. 

Dr. Swinburne, the Health Officer, kindly placed the steamer FUUher at 
our disposal. On Wednesday, Jan. 15, we went down the bay, accompanied, 
among others, by the phyricians of the German Society, Drs. IPieper, Schwar- 
senberg, and Erause, who volunteered their services for the examination of the 
cause of .the slcknesa 

The LeSbniU, originally the Van Couver, is a large and fine vessel, built |tt 
Boston for the China trade, and formerly plying between that port and China. 
She was sold some years ago to the house of Robert M. Sloman, and has rince 
sailed under her present name. 

We were informed that her last trip was her second with emigrants on 
board. Last summer, she went to Quebec with about seven hundred passengers, 
of whom she lost only a few on her passage ; this time, she left Hamburg, 
Nov. 2, 1867, Capt. H. F. Bomhold, lay at Cuxhaven, on account of head-winds, 
until the 11th, whereupon she took the southern course to New York. She 
went by the way of Madeira, down to the Tropics, 2(yth degree, and arrived in 
the Lower Bay on Jan. 11, 1868, after a passage of 61 days, or rather 70 days — 
at least, as far as the passengers are concerned, who were confined to the 
densely crowded steerage for that length of time. 

The heat, for the period that they were in the lower latitudes, very often 
reached 24 degrees of Reaumur, or 94 degrees of Fahrenheit. Her passengers 
544 in all— of whom 895 were adults, 108 children, and 46 infants— came prin- 
dpally from Mecklenburg, and proposed to settie as farmers and laborers in 
Illinds and Wisconsin ; liesides them, there were about 40 Prussians £rom 
Pomerania and Posen, and a few Saxons and Thuringians. 
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It is not proven hj anj fact, that tUe cholera (as has been alleged) raged or 
had raged in or near their homes when or before they left them. This 
statement appears to have been made hy or in behalf of those who have an 
interest in throwing the origin of the sickness on its poor victims. Of these 
544 German passengers, 105 died on the voyage, and three in port, making in 
all 108 deaths — leaving 436 surviving. 

The first death occurred on Nov. 25th. On somo days, as for instance on 
Dec. 1, nine passengers died, and on Dec. 17, eight. The sickness did not abate 
until toward the end of December, and no new cases happened when the ship 
had again reached the northern latitudes ; five children were bom ; during the 
voyage some families had died out entirely ; of others, the fathers or mothers 
are gone ; here, a husband had left a poor widow, with small children ; and 
there, a husband had lost his wife. We spoke to somo little boys and £^rls» 
who, when asked where were their parents, pointed to the ocean with sobs and 
tears, and cried, " Dotcn there /" 

Prior to our arrival on board, the ship had been cleansed and fumigated 
several times, but not sufficiently so to remove tho dirt, which, in some places, 
covered the walls. Mr. Frederick Kassner, our able and experienced Boarding 
Officer, reports that he found the ship and the x>assengers in a most filthy con- 
dition, and that when boarding the Leibnitz he hardly discovered a clean spot 
on the ladder, or on the ropes, where he could put his hands and feet. He 
does not remember to have seen anything like it within the last five years* 
Captain True, who likewise boarded the ship immediately after her arrival, cor- 
roborates the statement of Mr. Kassner. 

As to the interior of the vessel, the upper steerage is high and wide. All 
the spars, beams, and planks wliich were used for the construction of temporary 
berths had been removed. Except through two hatchways and two very small 
ventilators, it had no ventilation, and not a single window or buU's-eye was 
open during the voyage. In general, however, it was not worse than the aver- 
age of the steerages of other emigrant ships ; but the lower steerage, the so- 
called orlop<leck, is a perfect pest-hole, calculated to kill the healthiest man. 
It had been made a temporary room for the voyage by laying a tier of planks 
over the lower beams of the vessel, and they were so little supported that they 
shook when walking on them. The little light this orlop-deck received came 
through one of the hatchways of the upper-deck. Although the latter was open 
when we were on board, and although the ship was lying in the open sea, free 
from all sides, it was impossible to see anything at a distance of two or three 
feet. On oar enquiring how this hole had been lighted during the voyage, we 
were told that some lanterns had been up there, but that on account of the 
foulness of the air, they could scarcely burn. It had, of course, much less than 
the upper-deck draft or ventilation, and was immediately over the keel, where 
the bilge-water collects, and adjoining part of the cargo, which consisted of 
wool and hides. And in this place about 120 passengers were crowded for 70 days, 
and for a greater part of the voyage in a tropical heat, with scanty rations and 
a very inadequate supply of water, and worse than all, suffering from the 
miasma below, above, and beside them, which of itself must create fever and 
pestilence ! 
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The captidn himself stated to oe that the passengen refused to cany the 
excrements oa deck, and that " the urine and ordure of the upper-steerage 
flowed down to the lower." As the main-deck was very difficult of access from 
the orlop-deck, the inmates of the latter often failed to go on deck even to 
attend to the calls of nature. There were only Ax water-closets for the accom- 
modation of all the passengers. . They have been cleansed, of course ; but the 
smell that emanated from them was still very intense, and corroborates the 
statement of the above-named officers — that they must have been in an extraor- 
dinary frightful condition. 

When the ship Lord Brougham, belonging to the same line, arrived on the 
0th of December last, from Hamburg, and had lost. 75 out of 888 passengers, 
we personally examined the majority of the sorvivors, and found them not 
only healthy and in good si^rits, but, at the same time, in every respect satis- 
fied with the treatment they had received on board. 

The present case, however, is different. There was not a ringle emigrant ^ 
who did not complidn of the captain, as well as of the short allowance of pro- 
virions and water on board. As we know, from a long experience, that the 
passengers of emigrant ships, with a very few exceptions, are in the habit of 
claiming more than they are entitled to, we are far from putting implicit &ith' 
in all their statements. There is as much falsehood and exaggeration among 
this class of people as among any other body of uneducated men. We have, 
therefore, taken their complaints with due allowance, and report only so much' 
thereof as we believe to be well founded. 

All the passengers concur in the complaint that their provisions were shorty" 
partly rotten, and that, especially, the supply of water was insufficient, ua^ , 
they were approaching port. We examined the provi^ons on board, and foim^^ 
that the water was clear and pure. If the whole supply during the Toyii^ 
was such as the samples handed to us, there was no reason for complaint aktoi' 
quality. But, in quantity, the complaints of the passengers are too well fouttd-t 
ed ; for they unanimously state, and are not effectually contradicted by Hu»^ 
captain, that they never received more than half a pint of drinkable water p^ 
day, while by the laws of the United States they were entitled to receive three 
quarts. Some of the biscuit handed to us were rotten and old, and hardly eat- 
able ; other pieces were better. We ordered the steward to open a cask of corn- 
beef, and found it of ordinary good quality. The butter, however, was randd. 
Once a week herrings were cooked instead of meat. The beans and sauerkraut' 
were often badly cooked,' and, in spite of hunger, thrown overboard. 

The treatment of the passengers washeartless in the extreme. The rick 
passengers received the same food with the healthy, and high prices were ex- 
acted for all extras and comforts. A regular traffic in wine, bieer, and liquors 
was carried on between the passengers on the one Me and. the steward' and' 
crew on the other. A man by the name of Frederick 'Hlldebrand, from ^ 
Wirritz,in Posen, who lost two children, pidd 85 Prnsslaii thalers extra for' 
beer and wine to sustidn himself and his sick wife. A bottle of rum cost him' 
one dollar ; a bottle of bad wine even more. " This extortion, at' such a time, ^ 
cannot be too strongly condemned," says Captain True, in his report, whi<3i^ 
oonfirms the information received by us from the passengers. 
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When tlic first deaths occurred, the corpses vreto often suffered to remain in 
the steerage for full twentj-four hours. In some cases the bodies were covered 
with vermin before they were removed. 

There was no physician on board. Although we found a large medicine- 
chest, it was not large enough for the many cases of sickness, and was, in fact, 
emptied after tho first two weeks of the voyage. 

The captain seems to have been sadly deficient in energy and authority in 
matters of moment, while he punished severely small offences ; as, for instance, 
he handcuffed a passenger for tho ueo of insulting words ; but ho did not en- 
force the plainest rules for the health and welfare of his passengers. Instead 
of compelling them, from the first, to come on deck and remove tho dirt, he 
allowed them to remain below, and to perish among their own excrements. 
Of the whole crew, the cook alone fell sick and died, as he slept in tho steer- 
age. Three passenger girls who were employed in tho kitchen, and lived on 
deck, enjoyed excellent health, during the whole voyage. 

The physicians above mentioned, to whose report we refer for i>articu- 
lars, most positively declare that it was not tho Asiatic cholera, but intestinal and 
stomach catarrh {catarrh tentrictdi et inUHinorum), more or less severe, and 
contagious typhus, which killed the passengers. From what wo saw and 
learned from the passengers, we likewise arrive at the conclusion that tho 
shocking mortality on board the Leibnitz arose from want of good ventilation, 
cleanliness, suitable medical care, sufficient water, and wholesome food. 

The present case is another instance of tho mortality on board the Hamburg 
sailing-vessels, and increases their bad reputation. Of 017 passengers on 
board of two ships of the Sloman line, not less than 183 died within one 
month ! As often as complaint has been mado here, it has not induced them to 
make any improvement. It appears that the Hamburg authorities either did 
not care to examine the merits of the charges brought against their shipc or 
that they were imposed upon by their officials. On the other hand, local inter- 
ests, friendly feelings, family connections, and other personal considerations, 
usually prevailing in small political communities, eeem to stand in the way of 
energetic administration of the ]X)lice of emigrant ships, and of the removal 
of the several grievances. While the average deaths that take place in tho 
Bremen sailing-vessels amount to one-eighth or one-fourth of tho total number 
of emigrants forwarded, the proportion on board the Hamburg sailing-vessels 
is more than two per cent. ! ! . 

Thus, of 11,264 steerage-passengers who arrived, in 18C5, in our port, from 
Hamburg, 12S died on the passage ; of 14,335 who arrived in 1866, 387 ; and 
of S.T88, in 1S67, not less than 199. 

In our opiQion, it is of great importance for the interest of humanity, in 
which both Europe and this country are concerned, and as a matter of politi- 
cal economy, that the transportation of emigrants across the Atlantic to this 
pon should be confined to steam-vessels, as they not only convey tho passen- 
gers more comfortably and land them in better health, but, in consequence of 
the regularity and rapidity of the passage, save an immense amount of labor 
for their own benefit and that of this country. 

We arc sorry to say that our laws afford very inadequate relief for the pun- 
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ishment of these erimee agftinst hunaiiity, and that, in the mijoritj of cases, 
the instttntion of legal proceedings for redress, and the proseeoticm of the guilty 
parties^ is almost an impossibility. 

Much of the sofi^ring, disease, and death on board of emigrant sliips ooold 
have been prevented, and a recurrence of such abhorrent scenes might hereafter 
he avoided, by proper enactments of Congress, enforced by suitable penalties. 

We would therefore propose to petition Congress for an amendment of the 
Emigrant Passengers' Act, of March 8, 1855, enacted by Congress on the repre- 
sentation of the Commisdoners of Emigration of tliis State, incorporating into 
the same the following proviAions : 

I. Thb apfointmsnt of a Physician ob Suboeok ok board of all 

Blf lOBANT YE88BLS VmU. MORB THAN FIFTY PA88BNGBB8.— Thus far there is 

no law requiring it in the statute-book of the United States. The failure to 
liave on board a physician, whose skill and good character should be fully 
vouched for by unquestionable evidence, should be punished by the infliction of 
a penalty of at least $5,000, one-half of sudi penalty to be pud over to the pas- 
sengers pro roto, and the other half to the Collector of the Customs at the port 
of New York for the benefit of the Emigrant Fund. 

II. Thb DOING AWAY WITH THB ORLOP-DBCK ON BOARD OF BMIORANT 

SHIPS. — In case of contravention, the penalty should be at least $5,000 ; an^ in 
ad<Ution, passengers roomed in the orlop^eck should have double the amount 
of their passage money refunded. 

III. A MORB BTRINOBST BULB FOS BNFOBCINO THB PAYMBNT OF THB PEN- 
ALTY FOB THB DBAD PA88BNOBR8. — ^With a view to protecting emigrants 
against the rapadty of ship-owners, the 14th section of the present law requires 
the payment of $10, as a penalty, for every passenger, other than caUn passen- 
gers, and over the age of eight years, who shall have died on the voyage from 
natural disease ; for the non-payment of which penalty within twenty-four hours 
after arrival, a further penalty of $50 is imposed, to be recovered by the United 
States in any Circuit or District Court. Under this wording of the law, no par- 
ticular officer of the United States appears to be authorized to prosecute or 
enforce the collection, and consequently many of the penalties are not paid, and 
the law, to some extent, becomes a dead letter. We would, therefore, suggest 
that the section be amended for this port by authorizingand directing a prose- 
cution by the District Attorney of the Southern District, on complaint being 
made by the Conmiis^oners of Emigration of the State, and making such pen- 
alties a lien on the ship or vessel, and the owner or consignee liable therefor. 

IV. Thb power of obtaikino rbdbbss to bb lodged in the hands of 

THB PABTIBS INJURED — THB EMIGRANTS .THEMSBLYEB. 

V. SUHMARY PROCEEDINGS FOB THE RECOTERY OF DAMAGES. 

As to the two latter provisions, we would state that the. eflforts which liave 
been made by legislation at Washington and at Albany to protect the lives and 
health of emigrant passengers from the rapadty of shipowners have been 
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attended with but a very limited Bliare of Buocess. The regulation to wUich the 
owners of ships are required to conform are, with some exceptions, precisely 
tliose called for by the exigency of the case, as is best proved by the fact that 
the accidents and disasters which conUnue to happen are almost always trace- 
able to the disregard of some of these provisions ; but the fact that they are dis- 
regarded proves, in its tarn, that the law must remain a dead letter until more 
effective remedies are provided against its violation. 

The Act of I800 provides that, if some of its provisions are violated, the mas- 
ter shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and that, if others of its directions are not 
complied with, the master or the owners, or both, shall forfeit money penalties 
against the ship by the auHiorUies of the United States. 

It is found that indictments are not feared, and that suits for the recovery of 
I)ena]ties are never instituted. 

To make the law effective, the power of obtaining redress must be lodged in 
the hands of the emigrants themselves. 

The law gives them an action against the ship for marine tortM and fbr 
breaches of marine contracts ; but this action must be prosecuted through the 
dilatory form of admiralty practice. The ship is bonded, and goes on her way. 
The emigrant, poor, friendless, and often emaciated by disease, is kept loitering 
in a crowded city, dancing attendance on the delays of litigation, while the 
Western fields, which he came to till, lie fallow. Tho loss falls immediately on 
himself, but indlrealy likewise on the entire country, which receives and de- 
tains a languishing pauper, when it needs industrious and able-bodied laborers. 

It is absolutely necessary to authorize a summary proceeding, simple and ex- 
peditious, such as the case of the emigrant requires. A commissioner should be 
appointed for the especial purpose of hearing and passing upon these com- 
plaints. He might be appointed by the Cliief J ustice of the United States, under 
the precedent established in the case of the Register in Bankruptcy. His au- 
thority, however, must be to hear and determine. An appeal from his decision 
should not operate to supersede execution upon his judgment ; but the losing 
party should be cast upon his chances of obtaining restitution. 

It will also be necessary to establish certain principles of remedial law, not 
now considered established. 

The owner of a ship should be made responsible in damages to the natural 
representatives of persons dying in the course of a voyage from causes produced 
by misconduct of such owner, or his agent. Such claims must be declared liens 
on the ship, recoverable by action in rem in the admiralty form. 

The contracts to convey passengers must be declared contracts of absolute 
insurance, not to be qualified by written or printed stipulations dictated by the 
shipowner. 

The ship-owner must be prevented from pleading that the emigrants, having 
seen the ship when they came on board, had assumed their pwn risks, and pre- 
cluded themselves against bringing suit for damages occasioned by its imper- 
fections. 

Damages merely compensatory will not suffice to recompense sufferers for 
the annoyance arising from insufficient food or air, or other ill treatment, not 
causing definite pecuniary loss. 
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A stated minimmn of the damages should be fixed by la w in such cases, such 
as the amount of the passage money, or of donUe or treble that amount. | 

We do not think that any of the legislators of the nation will object to the 
passage of such a bilL One of the greatest sources of the nation's income in 
wealth and population has been the vast emigration from Europe, and it should 
therefore be jwotected by appropriate national legislation. Every principle of 
public policy, looking to the welfare of the country, as well as every sentiment 
of humanity, demands this at the hands of Congress. 

Under the present system, the emigrants jure treated more like beasts of bur- 
den than like human beings, starved and crowded together in ill-ventilated, ill- 
fitted, ill-supplied, and ill-manned vessels. 

The arrival of an emigrant ship in our ports, if it does ;noi bring disease and 
pestilence among us, often occasions great apprehension and alarm, disturbing 
the regular buriness of our city, and creating an indefinable prejudice against 
the worthy emigrant, instead of extending to him, as he truly deserves, a kind 
and hearty welcome. 

The Commisricmers of Emigration are the trustees as well of the emigrant as 
of the State of New. York and of the United States in general. Although ap- 
pointed by the State authority for State purposes; their line of duty is not con- 
fined to the boundaries of the State, but extends over the whole country, inas- 
much as they have to encourage and protect the emigrant until he reaches his 
new home. It would betray a narrow-mindedness, of which no member of this 
Board is guilty, if they did not look at emigration from this national point of 
view. Whenever they succeed in doing away with a grievance, or achieving a 
result &vorable to the emigrants, it is a national, gain, and an advantage won 
for the whole country. > ; : . : • : 

Hence, every consideration in relation to the comfort and protection of the 
emigrant is of a national character, and demands the serious attention of a good 
and enlightened statesmanship. 

FRIEDRICH KAPP, 
PHILIP BISSINGER, 

New Yobk, January 21, 1868. CommisHoneri. 



II. Protection of Emigrants and Care taken of Them. 
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REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY ON THE MODE OF DOING 

BUSINESS AT CASTLE GARDEN. 

Gbakd Jubt Boom, September 9, 1856. 
The Grand Inquest of the county of New York, in the discharge of their 
duty, have been called upon to investigate certain complaints which have been 
preferred against certain employees of the railroad companies doing business 
with the emigrants landing at Castle Garden. In the discharge of this duty 
they have felt called upon to visit the Landing Depot itself, with a view to give a 
pergonal inspection to the mode of doing business within its enclosures. The 
landing and despatching of a cargo of upwards of 400 passengers, taking place at 
the time of their visit, afforded a favorable opportunity to watch the whole pro- 
ceeding. The passengers were brought from the ship on a barge, towed by a 
steamboat, persons and property sheltered from the rain by the upper deck of 
the barge. They landed in an orderly manner, having evidently been in- 
structed by the officers from Castle Garden aa to the nature of the Landing De- 
pot and its arrangements. They passed over the deck, answered the enquiries 
of the examining physician, whose duty is to note cases whose age or condition 
requires special bonds from the ship for their support in case of need, and to de- 
tect cases of sickness which may have escaped the notice of the Health Officer at 
Quarantine. On entering the large rotunda of Castle Garden, they were regis- 
tered by a clerk of the Commissioners of Emigration, who took down the names 
of the heads of families and single persons, whence they came, the State of 
their destination, their cash means, and the relatives (if any) they were going 
to join. The annual statistics of the current of emigration are made up from 
these notes. The passengers then passed on to the next desk, where clerks of 
the Transportation Companies ascertained the places of destination they wished 
to go, laid maps of the various routes of travel before them, explained the differ- 
ence in time and price of travel by the various routes ; and, after a selection 
was made by the passengers, provided them with an order on the cashier, set- 
ting fonh the number of tickets required, the route selected, and the price of 
passage and of over-freight per one hundred pounds by such route. The cash- 
ier, on receiving this order, issued the class of tickets it called for, and received 
the price therefor. The passengers were then shown by a different way from 
that by which they had entered the rotunda back to the dock, and there pro- 
duced to th3 weigh-master the checks they held for baggage, which they had 
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received on board of the remel which broagrht them into port previous to pass- 
ing their tronks into the liands of the officers from Castle Garden. Tlie proper- 
ty having the corresponding chedLs was then taken from the barge and 
weighed, each piece being labelled with a conspicnous label, having a certain 
number and the place of destination printed thereon, the passenger receiving a 
baggage ticket with the corresponding nomber, and on which were inserted the 
nnmber of pieces of baggage delivered, the route it had to be transported, the 
gross weight, and the amount of freight to be collected thereon after deducting 
the amount to which each passenger is entitled. . This freight was then paid to 
the collector, having his office at the scales, who coided the whole ticket into a 
book kept for reference, and then receipted for the monej at the foot of the 
baggage ticket. The baggage was then taken on board of a steamboat em- 
ployed to transport the passengers and their property, free of charge, from Cas- 
tle Garden to the starting-places of the various railroads and steamboat lines; 
and the passengers, having now fully prepared themselves at the usual hour of 
the day, had ample time to enjoy themselves in the depot by taking thdr 
meals, cleansing themselves in the spacious bath-rooms, or promenading on the 
galleries or on the dock. The utmost order prevailed throughout ; every requi- 
site information was given passengers, by officials conversing in different lan- 
guages ; letters from friends were transmitted to landing passengers, bringing 
them money or directions how to proceed, etc. 

The Grand Inquest, having thus personally witnessed the whole mode of 
doing business at the Landing Depot of Castle Garden, and having become sat- 
isfied that every care was taken of the emigrant that philanthropy could sug- 
gest, and devotion to a good cause, realized by perseverance and daily care, 
made further enquiries about the arrangements made for special cases which 
might not then have arisen or been witnessed by them. They learned that it 
is a frequent occurrence that passengers land expecting to find the means to 
pursue their route into the interior of the country without delay, but are disap- 
pointed. In such cases advances are made on the luggage of passengers, who, 
being thus enabled to escape the necessity of waiting in expensive boarding- 
houses for communications from their friends, leave immediately for thdr des- 
tination, and after a short while send the amount advanced to them, without 
interest or charge for storage, and have their trunks sent after them. The 
amount of money saved to emigrant families by this benefidsl arrangement, in 
keeping them out of boarding-houses, is immense ; for it embraces not only the 
reasonable board for a few days. Before the establishment of Castle Garden, 
emigrants in such difficulties would go to a boarding-house, and write to their 
friends for " money," not specifying amounts ; the friends would send what 
they thought would pay for the passage, which was then swallowed up>by the 
boarding-house bill, leaving the emigrant still without means to travel. The 
boarding-house keeper would probably extend a new credit on the security of 
the luggage (but not a cash advance thereon), and when thus all the means of 
the emigrant had been exhausted, he would be turned into' the street a pauper, 
and a fit subject for the charities of the public institutions. This is proved by 
the statistics of Ward's Island Emigrant Refuge, which, at the time of the es- 
tablishment of Castle Garden, had 8,000 inmates, whose number has, in one 
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jttLT, been reduced to about 1,000 — the protection afforded by Caatio Garden 
having cut off the supply of paupers. 

Another admirable feature, to which the attention of the Grand Inquest was 
called, is the special arrangement of a large, airy, and well-ventilated room for 
the accommodation of lying-in women, or such as have been confined so recently 
before the arrival of the ship as to require rest before travelling. They have 
all the necessary care of medical attendance and nursing, at the expense of the 
Commissioners of Emigration, and are not under any necessity of going to 
boarding-houses and expending money which will take them to their destina- 
tion as soon as their strength is sufficiently established to bear the fatigues of a 
journey. 

On enquiring into the causes of certain published attacks on the Emigrant 
Landing Depot, the Grand Inquest have become satisfied that they emanate, in 
the first instance, from the very interested parties against whose depredations 
Castle Garden affords protection to the emigrant, and who are chiefly runners, 
in the employ of booking-agents, boarding-house keepers, and others, who have 
lost custom by the establishment of a central depot, where the railroad compa- 
nies have their own business done by their own clerks, and without the exten- 
sive intervention of passage brokers, etc. 

This class has thrown great difficulties in the way of the proper develop- 
ment of affairs in Castle Garden, by constituting a noisy crowd around the 
gates, whose behavior is utterly lawless, and endangers the personal safety not 
jonly of the passengers who have to leave Castle Garden to transact business in 
the city, bat also the employees of the Landing Depot, and of individual Com- 
missioners of Emigration, who are continually insulted in the public grounds 
surrounding the depot, and have been obliged to carry loaded fire-arms in self- 
defence against the violence which has frequently been offered to them. 

This same class will swarm in boats around the ships in the bay, and bias 
the minds of passengers against the Landing Depot, and, when driven off by 
the police officers stationed by the Commissioners of Emigration on such ships, 
will abuse these officers in the most violent manner, and will lodge complaints 
against such officers in the Mayor's office, and such complaints will be listened 
to as though they emanated from respectable citizens. 

The Grand Inquest witnessed a crowd of this class hovering around the 
gates of Castle Garden, and they learned with regret that, in spite of repeated 
representations to the munidpal authorities, the police utterly ignore the dis- 
turbances caused by this mob, who will pounce upon every person leaving the 
enclosures of Castle Garden, and, if they do not rob them of their money, valu- 
ables, tickets, baggage-checks, or the like, or commit gross assault and battery 
upon such as will not enter into conversation with them, will induce them, by 
force or argument, to go with them to places where they will bo required to 
spend part or all of their money before they can find a chance to escape. 

With a proper attention to their obvious duty on the part of the police, there 
can be no doubt that this motley, noisy, and dangerous crowd could be entirely 
broken up, and prevented from reassembling. 

The Grand Inquest have learned with regret that this obvious duty of the 
police is absolutely neglected, to the great detriment of the emigrants, and to 
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the great umoyanoe of the CommSasionen of Emigration, who auperintend the 
bnaiiieaa of the Emigrant Landing Depot. 

The Grand Inqoeat, having become aatiafied that the latter in all its opera- 
ticma it a blessing, not onlj to the emigrants, bat to the community at large, 
would feel remiss in the performance of a sacred dntj if they failed to recom- 
mend this important philanthropic establishment to the fostering care of the 
municipal authorities; and they have dismissed the complaints preferred 
against certain employees of the Castle Garden, satisfied that they are not sus- 
tained by law, and have their origin in a design to disturb, rather than to far- 
ther, the good work for which the establishment has been called into life by 
an act of Legislature of April, 1855. 

HOWELL HOPPOCE, Foreman of Grand Jury. 



III. The Inland Voyage, 

AND BOOKING OF PASSENGERS IN EUROPE. 



■♦♦♦- 



Office of the Coxmissionbrs of Emigration 
OF THE State of New York, 

New York, November, 1848. 

The Le^slatnre of the State of New York, admonished bjr the rapid in- 
crease of immigration at the port of New Y'ork, and considering the important 
interests connected therewith, lias established a Board of Commissioners, acting 
under the authority of the State, and entrusted with the general care and 
supervision of the subject. The protection of the emigrant against the tricks 
and dishonesty of persons with whom he must necessarily come in contact 
immediately on his arrival, is one of the principal objects of the Commission ; 
and, in furtherance of this object, the undersigned have been appointed a com- 
mittee to notice a great and frequent abuse, which is practised upon the emi- 
grant even before he leaves the Old World. 

The number of passengers arrived at this port since the beginning of this 
year is nearly 160,000 ; and it may be assumed that at least 130,000 thereof 
have proceeded to the distant parts of the country at the West, and that the 
money paid here for their passage amounts to more than half a million of 
dollars. As may be supposed, there are many people engaged in the business 
of forwarding these emigrants, and the individuals or companies thus engaged 
employ a host of clerks or servants, called " runners," who try to meet the 
new-comer on board the ship that brings him, or immediately after he puts his 
foot on shore, for the purpose of carrying him to the forwarding ot&ces for 
which they respectively act. The tricks resorted to, in order to forestall a 
competitor and secure the emigrant, would be amusing, if they were not at the 
cost of the Inexperienced and unsuspecting stranger ; and it is but too true 
that an enormous sum of money is annually lost to the emigrants by the wiles 
r.nd false statements of the emigrant runners, many of them originally from 
their own country, and speaking their native language. 

Of late the field of operation of these " emigrant runners " is no longer con- 
fined to this city ; it extends to Europe. Some have appeared there sent from 
here by forwarding offices, others have been engaged on the spot, and again 
others have commenced and are carrying on the business on their own account 
and responsibility ; but all have the same object in view, namely, to make 
money out of the emigrant. They generally call Ihemselves agents of some 
transportation or forwarding bureau, and endeavor to impress the emigrant 
who intends going farther than New York with the belief that it is for his 
benefit, and in the highest degree desirable, to secure his passage hence to the 
place of his destination before he leaves Europe. 
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It ig well known thmt emigranU freqoentlj arrive at the teaports in Europe, 
without having engaged their ptMage across the ocean, and not finding a 
▼eaiel readj to take them on board, they are compelled to stop, at a oonrider- 
able expense, until an opportunltj oflTers to proceed on their Tojage ; and It 
also happens that, even when thej have secured a passage before g<^ng to the 
port of embarkation, thej are delayed, and subject to perplexities and charges 
which thej did not anticipate. This drcumstance is taken advantage of bj 
the so-called agents of New York transportation and forwarding houses, to 
Induce the emigrant to take his passage from this port to his ulterior destina- 
tion, before leaving Europe. He is told that, unless he does so, he runs great 
risk of being detained, or having to paj ex<Mrbitant prices. . 

These statements, and all similar ones which maj be used for the purpose, 
are net true, and whoever believes them, and acts upon such belief, is sure to 
be deceived. 

There are but two routes hence to the West ; the one Ss hj xnj of Albanj 
and Bui&lo, the other bj waj of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and to these 
places there is no more than one convejance didlj, all the year through. 
There is never any difficulty in getting away from New York, and so nume- 
rous are the establishments engaged in the business of forwarding passengers, 
that exorbitant or high prices of passage are entirely prevented by the com- 
petition among said establishments, and the traveller will never be exposed to 
them, if he will only be careful not to make an arrangement with the first 
cpmer, but will take some pains to find out which is the safest and cheapest 
office to apply io. 

It is invariably the case, that those who in Europe take passage tickets for 
inland places in America pay more, generally condderably more, than others, 
who wut until they are here. The agents in Europe who sell such tickets 
must' have a compensation therefor, and this compensation, be it much or little, 
is added to the regular price of passage, and the emigrant has io pay it. In- 
stances have come to the knowledge of the Commisdoners, where the difference 
amounted to three dollars a person t But this is not all. The cases are by no 
means rare in which the tickets prove entirely worthless. They bear the name 
of offices which never existed, and then, of course are nowhere respected ; or 
the offices whose name they bear will be found shut up, and are not likely ever 
to reopen ; or the emigrants are directed to parties refuting to acknowledge 
the agent who issued the tickets, and in all these cases the emigrant loses the 
money paid for them. 

It is to be hoped that this publication will receive the attention it deserves. 
It would be gratifying to the Commissioners, and entirely for the interest of 
the emigrants, if the respective Governments in Europe would prohibit the 
business alluded to ; in any event, the Commisdoners trust that emigrants will 
heed this warning, and henceforward will not pay or arrange for passage to the 
interior of America until they are here. 

I On their arrival here, they should not give ear to any representations, nor 
«nter into any engagements, without obtaining first the advice and counsel of 
either the Commissioners of Emigration, or the Emigrant Society of the nation 
to which they belong, or its consul ; and in enquiring for the office of the 
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society, or consul, or the commisBioners, ihej shoald be careful not to be carried 
to the wrong place. There are many individuals sufficiently unscrupulous in- 
tentionally to mislead the stranger. If the latter, for instance, enquire after the 
agency of the German Society, the person applied to -will say that he is the 
agent, or that he will take the stranger to the office of the German Society, 
but, instead of doing so, will take him to a place where he is almost sure to be 
defrauded. As a general rule, if the emigrant is urged to take passage, or has 
to pay for the advice ho asks, he may take it for granted that ho is not at the 
place where he wishes to be ; and he should bear in mind to look for the 
names of the persons or office he is in search of, at the door of the houses into 
which he is shown. All the f<Nreign consuls, and the emigrant societies, as 
well as the Commissioners of Emigration, have signs over the doors of their 
offices. The office of the German Society is No. 05 Greenwich Street, of the 
Irish Emigrant Society at 23 Spruce Street, and of tho Commissioners of Emi- 
gration in one of the public edifices of the city, in the Park. 

Finally, we would remark that, if the emigrant be so situated as to render 
his immediate departure hence necessary, without having an opportunity to 
apply for advice to any of tho places indicated, ho should be careful not to take 
bis passage for the whole distance he has to go, but shotild do so only to the 
first station of the route, say to Albany or Philadelphia. He should bear in 
mind that the passage hence to Albany is fifty cents, and to Philadelphia two 
dollars and twenty-five cents a person, and no mare. 

The Commissioners trust that this advice will be 'received and acted upon 
with that confidence to which it is entitled, from being given by persons who 
have no interest but that of the welfare of the emigrant, whose duties make 
them perfectly familiar with the subject, and who act not as private citizens, 
but under the authority and supervision of the Government of the State. 

In behalf of the Commisnoneri ofEmigrcUum, 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, 

President of the Board. 



LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, 

President of the German Society. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, 

General Agent. ^ 



Committee, 



New To7% November 2, 1848. 
Hon. James Buciiax ax,' Secretary of State : 

Sir : I have the honor to address you on behalf of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration of the State of New York. 

This Board (as you may perhaps be already informed) is a commission 
appointed by the authorities of this State, for the assistance and protection of 
foreign emigrants arriving in this State, by providing for the sick and desti- 
tute, and protecting all from imposition while here, and aiding them to their 
ultimate destination. We have lately learned -from unquestionable authority 
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(among otUen from the United States Consul at Havre) that an organized 
sjrstem of imposition exists at the principal points of emigraUon from Enrope, 
in the porto of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as those of the Continent, bjr 
• which great and frequent frauds are committed in relation to the passages of 
emigrants to the interior of the United States. A circular has been aocordinglj 
prepared, under the authority of this Board, with the design of exposing these 
frauds, thus setting the emigrants on their guard against them. (A printed 
copy is herewith enclosed.) It has occurred to the Comndssioners that this 
communication would be far more likeljr to promote its objects if it received 
the idd and sanction of the Government of the United States. 

This being a subject strlctljr relating to our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and in which other States must feel as much interest as that which 
first receives the emigrant ; it appears to be legitimatelj within the oonstitu: 
tional sphere of the General Government. It is, therefore, respectfnlljr sug- 
gested that copies of the enclosed circular should be transmitted to the several 
consuls of the United States, at all the points of great emigration to this 
country, with a note from the Department of State, recommending the subject 
to their especial attention, and requesting them to give publicity to the infor- 
mation and advice of the Commissioners. 

Should this suggestion meet your approval, printed copies of the circular 
will be furnished and forwarded as the Department may direct 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

G. C. VERPLANCK, Pre$*t ofComm'ra of Emigration. 



Departicbnt of State, 
Waskington, November ^,1S^. 
Hon. G. C. Verplanck, New York : 

Sm : I have received your letter of the 2d inst., addressed to me on behalf 
of the Board of Commisuoners of Emigration of the State of New York, refer- 
ring to the existence of " an organized system of imposition at the principal 
pmnts of emigration from Europe, in the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
well as those of the Continent, by which great and frequent frauds are com- 
mitted in relation to the passages of emigrants to the interior of the United 
States, together with a printed copy of a circular, prepared under the authority 
of the Board, with the design of exposing these frauds, thus setting the emi- 
grants on their guard against them." 

In the promotion of an object so honorable and benevolent, your Board 
may fully rely upon all the aid and support which this Department can 
properly afford. 

In reply to your suggestion that copies of this circular be transmitted to 
the several consuls of the United States, at all the points of great emigration to 
this country, and your offer to furnish them for that purpose, I have to state 
that I will, with great pleasure, cause them to be so addressed, with such in- 
structions as may be best calculated to ensure the results you have in view. 

I am, 1^, respectfully, your obi servant, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 



2(>4 Al*PENDIX. 



MEMORIAL. 

The present respectful address to the angust Qovernments of those Euro- 
pean states from which a regular annual emigration takes place purposes to 
invoke their powerful assistance in the philanthropic work of protecting emi-j 
grants landing upon these shores, for which the memorializing Commission 
was constituted by a law passed bjr the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in the year 1847. 

This law creates a fund bj the payment of $1 50 a head (since raised to 
$2 50), in lieu of special bonds for the support of persons likely to become a 
public charge, on all passengers landing at the port of New York, such fund 
to be applied for the relief of immigrants who should become nnable to sup- 
port themselves within the first five years after landing, by sickness, want of 
employment, or other causes, and to be administered by a board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, consisting of six Commissioners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, of the Mayors of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and of the Presidents of the Irish and German Societies of the city of New 
York. 

Under this law the memorialists have erected extensive hospitals and 
houses of refuge, and disbursed vast sums of money for temporary relief, dur- 
ing a period of eight years, securing the immigrant against distress, and the 
State at large against the charge of a great number of paupers, by healing the 
si<:k, sheltering the houseless, and finding employment for thousands of people 
able to earn their living, but unable to find employment for themselves, by 
means of extensive and well organized intelligence offices, where labor is pro- 
vided without charge to the seeker. 

But the efibrts of the Commissioners of Emigration have not been limited 
to the work of relief alone. Their attention has also, from the beginning of 
their activity, been directed towards the pretention of suffering among immi- 
grants, and they have from time to time suggested the passage of laws by the 
Legislature for the protection of immigrants against systematic fraud, to 
which they were exposed, from persons profiting by their ignorance of the 
condition of things in this country, or of its laws or language, and subjecting 
them to heavy losses of money or property, thereby reducing them to a condi- 
tion calling for relief. 

The most fruitful source of misery among immigrants has ever been the 
lawless action of a numerous class of people engaged directly or indirectly in 
the business of forwarding immigrants landing at this port to their destination 
in the interior. The schemes resorted to by this class for practising fraud and 
extortion upon the newly arrived immigrant beggar the liveliest imagination, 
and a variety of remedies for this evil, tried by this Commission and various 
benevolent societies, invariably called forth renewed efforts of invention on the 
part of the offenders, which again baffled the intentions and exertions of the 
friend of the immigrant for his protection. 

The growing evil has finally led to the adoption of means for a radical 
care, by placing the landing of the entire immigration under the direct super- 
vision of the Commissioners of Emigration. A law was passed by the Legis- 
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latore of the State, in April, 1855, compelling all yeesels bringing emigrant 
pasBengers to this port to land them at one ir barf, to be designated bjr the 
CkimmisBioners of Emigration, and imposing a heavy fine for anj deviation 
from the role thus established. 

The object of this law is to break np the system of barter and sale of pas- ' 
sengers Tfhich prevuied to a large extent, by rendering it impossible for cap- 
tions of vessels to sell their cargo of passengers to one or other gang of pas- 
senger brokers, known as ranncrs, who were employed at an enormoos ex- 
pense by hotel-keepers, forwarding agents, and railroad and steamboat com- 
panies, for the purpose of securing to them respectively the largest posdble 
share of the profits to be made out of the unsuspecting immigrant. 

Under this law, the memorialists selected and designated as the only land- 
ing place for emigrants the wharf adjoining the extensive old fort dtuated at 
the Battery, on the southern part of the dty, and known as CkuiU Garden, and 
fitted up the fori itself as an " Emigrant Landing Depot," affordiug ample ac- 
commodations for. landing and forwarding several thousand emigrants in a 
day, and for the safe-keeping of their baggage until f(»warded. They sur- 
rounded the whole ground with a high and strong fence, shutting out e£E^u- 
ally the class of persons whose depredations against the property of emigrants 
had, for years, been a source of a great deal of misery among emigrants land- 
ing in New York. 

They also induced the directors of thepriudpal railroad and steamboat lines 
to the West to organize at Castle Garden a central and joint ticket office for the 
sale — at the regular published prices— K)f passage tickets for emigrants to their 
several places of destination in the interior, and to place such office, and the 
entire bumness of forwarding persons or property, under their own immediate 
supervision. 

Under this arrangement the passenger is landed with his baggage, aa 
security for which checks are issued acknowledging responsibility for its safety. 
He finds in Castle Garden a vast hall, well ventilated and comfortably warmed, 
when the season requires it, in which he can rest and refresh himself; large 
bath-rooms, whose use is free of charge ; frugal meals at cost price ; responsi- 
ble and disinterested officials, speaking his own language, to give him advice 
as to the best mode of travelling, or the easiest and quickest way of finding 
employment ; he can there buy his ticket for the line of travel by railroad or 
steamboat which he may choose, and have his baggage labelled and numbered, 
receiving therefore a receipted check which calls for the baggage therein de- 
scribed at the place of destination, and he is finally transported with his bag- 
gage by water, free of charge, to the starting place of the line he has chosen. 
He is thus entirely guarded against the necessity of going into the streets of 
the city, and of exposing himself to the dangerous snares which the runner 
has in readiness for him, as soon as he comes in contact with him. Even the 
collection of his bills of exchange on merchants in the city may, if he choses, 
be done for him through the cashier's office, and the money is then p&id over 
to him under the supervision of one of the Commissioners of Emigration. He 
can thus proceed to his Western destination without being exposed to the least 
danger of loss from imposition. 
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Desperate efforts are beings made by the ranners and tlieir Uackera to break 
down this beneficent institution. No calumny is left untried in order to excite 
public opinion against it. But all this has proved of no avail, for the immense 
benefit which the immigrant derives from the protection afforded him by this 
institution is too clearly demonstrable to admit of a doubt in any observing 
and unbiassed mind. 

The clamorers finding themselves nnable to prove the Emigrant Landing 
Depot at Castle Garden a nuisance, endangering the health and prosperity of 
the city, and equally unable to make their usual iniquitous profits out of the 
emigrants protected by its walls, have resorted to a means which threatens in 
a measure to paralyze the beneficial action of this institution, by circumventing 
its protective operation. 

The means alluded to is the iystem of contracting toith emigrants in Europe 
for their inland pa$eage from New York to their places of destination in the 
interior of the United States or in Canada, . This system has been lately re- 
vived to a considerable extent. Runners and forwarding agents of this city, 
finding their occupation gone by the establishment of the Emigrant Landing 
Depot of Castle Garden, have removed to European ports, and even inland 
towns, or have there revived or established agencies for booking passengers to 
places in the interior previous to their leaving the European ports, or even their 
inland homes, and for receiving part or the whole of the price of such inland 
tickets in advance. 

It is self-evident that these agencies, carried on at considerable expense, are 
not content to charge a legitimate commission on the net prices of tickets 
merely. Overcharges on the personal tickets are the rule, pretty generally 
varying from 2o to oO per cent, above the established rates of transportation 
companies, and very often being fully double the proper charge ; whilst full 
and unlimited facilities are left open for the consignees in this country, their 
runners and baggagemen, to defraud the passenger on the charges for his bag- 
gage after he arrives here. False representations, amounting almost to coer- 
cion, are not unfrequently resorted to, in order to induce emigrants to contract 
for inland passage before leaving Europe. Assertions of the most absurd de- 
scription are made to the emigrant, such for instance as that it would be im- 
possible to travel inland unless on tickets issued by the agent making the 
assertion, and such assertions are conveyed in such language, and with such a 
show of apparently corroborative evidence, as to inspire confidence, and to mis- 
lead the inexperienced emigrant. Some of these agencies, more especially in 
England, have gone so far as to represent themselves as agents for the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, and have grossly defrauded passengers under the 
shelter of the name of the memorialists, thus endeavoring indirectly to shake 
public faith in the Commissioners of Emigration. 

The effect of this system is calculated to destroy the protection which Castle 
Garden throws around the immigrant, for the passenger landing with a con- 
tract in his pocket, on which he has made payment, in part or in full, at once 
leaves Castle Garden for the city, to find the consignee who is to fulfil the con- 
tract made in Europe. He thus passes by the institution planned and arranged 
by the Legislature of the State for his protection, and falls into the very hands 
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against wliom be would have been effectuallj protected. Ho bas to paj beavy 
cartage for tbe transportation of bis baggage, for wbose safetj, moreover, bis 
own vigilance will be tbe onljr guarantee. He will again be detained, on vari- 
ous pretences, in tbe taverns until bis last dollar is expended, and a small debt 
incurred, wbicb fumlsbes a pretext for seizing part or tbe wbole of bis lug- 
gage, and, tbus plucked, be will again be turned beartlesslj into tbe street, to 
become a cbarge to benevolence, instead of going directljr into an independent 
and useful activity, as be would if be bad proceeded at once from tbe Landing 
Depot to bis final place of destination, witbout being robbed of bis means 
and of bis property by useless and fraudulent delays, caused by interested par- 
ties taking advantage of bis ignorance. 

It is to prevent tbis dangerous system of " hooking in Europe," tbat tbe me- 
morialists most respectfully ask for tbe asnstance and co-operation of tbe Gov- 
ernments of Europe. Tbe care wbicb tbe European Governments bave evinced 
for tbe protection of tbeir individual subjects, by stringent laws regulating, 
superintending, or forbidding every species of business, calculated to offer 
scope to tbe swindler, inspires tbe memorialists witb tbe bope tbat tbeir rep- 
resentations will be favorably con^dered, and tbat tbe Governments addressed 
will be pleased to assist tbem in tbeir efforts to protect tbe landing emigrants, 
by adopting sucb measures as will render it impossible for tbe reckless specu- 
lator upon tbe property of tbe emigrant to frustrate, in tbe manner indicated, 
tbe desire of tbe Legislature of tbe State of New York to extend to bim, 
tbrougb tbe memorialists, a complete protection against fraud and imposition 
wben be lands in tbis |K>rt. 

Tbe memorialists, being^ware of tbe acoomplisbed business-tact, and of tbe 
easy, insinuating, and gentiemanly address of tbe more prominent among tbe 
passenger agents wbo bave gone to Europe, and are now travelling or residing 
tbere, engaged in forwarding tbe interests of tbe concerns of tbis city witb 
wbicb tbey are connected, would respectfully caution tbe Governments of 
Europe against tbe plausible statements wbicb sucb men are in tbe babit of 
making to furtber tbeir own ends, and would respectfully solicit a tborougb 
investigation of tbe protective establisbment under tbe cbarge of tbe memo- 
rialists, by tbe representatives in tbis country of tbe European Governments, 
envoys, ministers, consuls, or commercial agents. 

Recommending tbeir memorial to tbe favorable conitideration of tbe august 
Governments, tbe underdgned bave tbe bonor to subscribe tbemselves most 
respectfully. 

New York, November, 1855. 

TsB Board of CkMoossiONEBS of EmasATiOK, 

GuLiAK C. Verplakck, President. 

John A. E^ennedt, Jambs Ksllt, ) 

Elijah F. Purdt, E. D. Morgan, [• Commisidoners. 

John P. Cumm ino, ) 

Fernando Wood, Mayor of Now York. 

Geo. Hall, Mayor of Brooklyn. 

Andrew Carrigan, President Irisb Sodety. 

RuD. Garrigue, President German Society. 
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Office of the Ck)XM[S8iONERS of Emigration, 
New York, January 23, 1857. 

Hon. Wif. L. Marct, Secretary of State, Washington City : 

Sir : At the last meeting of the Commissioners of Emigration of the State 
of New York, I was instructed to communicate to you their request that an- 
other effort should be made to induce tho Governments of those countries of 
Europe whence emigration to this port chiefly flows, to prohibit altogether the 
booking of passengers for inland passages or transportation in the United 
States, or selling abroad passage tickets or contracts for imssage tickets to be 
used on this side of the Atlantic 

On this subject, permit me to refer you to a letter from a Committee of this 
Board to yourself, of October 12, 1855, to your reply thereto, and to the printed 
circulars issued in consequence thereof, and circulated abroad through the 
facilities aflbrded by the Department of State. 

The apprehensions expressed in tho letter of the Committee, that the seat 
of depredation on the emigrant would be changed from this port to the port of 
embarkation, have been more than realized. 

The chief operators in this system of fraud have not only opened offices in 
the several seaports where emigrants to this country usually embark, but have 
also established agencies in towns in the interior of those countries, and in the 
very villages whence families are likely to emigrate. 

The effect of these agencies has been to renew, and even increase, the evils 
which have been checked by the establishment of an exclusive landing-place 
for emigrants at Castle Garden. 

The more remote the place where the emigrant is induced to purchase a 
ticket for inland transportation in this country, the greater is the opportunity 
for imposition and fraud, and this is seldom sufibred to pass unused. 

The efforts made by our Government heretofore for protecting emigrants 
from such frauds abroad, have hitherto had little effect on the European 
Governments, with the exception only of Hamburg and Bremen. Not only is 
the privilege of booking passengers for distant inland points in the United 
States continued, but in some places it has been aided (it is hoped not inten- 
tionally) by means of government licenses, giving an official character to the 
business, well calculated to mislead the ignorant. These are grossly over- 
charged for real tickets, or as often imjwsed on by fraudulent ones. After 
which, they are consigned to continued depredations by other confederates in 
this city and elsewhere in the United States. 

These are facts of daily occurrence, which our official ix)sition brings con- 
stantly to our notice, but seldom enables us to arrest or remedy. 

There is a marked contrast in passengers coming by way of Hamburg and 
Bremen and those by other European iK)rts. It rarely occurs that passengers 
from either Hamburg or Bremen are unable, on their arrival here, to pay their 
way to their destination in the interior, or to secure all proper comforts and 
conveniences on the way. Very many of those from other pons are first de- 
frauded of their means, by being induced to purchase tickets for railroad and 
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wmter travel in this country, at high prices, wliicb, ir hen presented here, are 
found to be cither qaite worthless, or to carry the holders onlj to some point 
in the interior far short of their destination, where they are left destitute. 

Other tickets are genuine, but are found to have been paid for at prices very 
far above the actual cost at the offices bore. 

It appears to us that the claims of humanity and justice and the comity of 
nations require and authorize our Government to invoke the aid of other 
Qovemments in protecting their own subjects during their pilgrimage from an 
overcrowded home to a region where vacant acres invite and reward the hand 
of industry. 

To show the manner in which the business of the emigrant landing-place at 
Castle Garden, New York, under the'exdusive control of this Commission, and 
established in pursuance of a special enactment of our Legislature, has been 
conducted, I enclose copies of a presentment* by a recent grand jury of this 
county. It will probably speak for us better than we can for ourselves on one 
of the most important points of our administration of the trust confided to us 
by thei SUte of New York. 

am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

G. C. VERPLANCK, Pruident. 



Dbparthbnt of State, 
Washington, January 81, 1857. 

Hon. G. C. Yerflakck, Preddent Board of Commissioners of Emigration : 

Sm : I have received your communication of the 23d inst., with its enclo- 
sures, calling the attention of this department to the impositions practised upon 
emigrants to the United States in the countries from which they depart, and 
suggesting that the aid of those Governments should be invoked to protect 
their subjects from the arts of designing and unprincipled individuals. 

The motives which led to the establishment of the Board of Commissioners 
by the State of New York are in the highest degree philanthropic and praise- 
worthy, and, accordingly, to further the objects which you have in view, I 
have addressed a circular letter, of which a copy is herewith enclosed, to the 
diplomatic and consular agents of the United States in those countries of 
Europe from which emigrants chiefly proceed, and instructed them to bring 
the subject of your communication to the notice of the Governments to which 
they are respectively accredited, or of the authorities of the places where they 
reside, and to ask for the adoption of such measures on their part as may be 
required by the claims of humanity and the comity of nations. 

I have likewise had the pleasure of conferring with Mr. Murray, the agent 
of the Board, and have furnished him with facilities for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the Commissioners in his proposed vidt to Europe. 

I am, idr, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY. 

* For presentment, see page 196. 
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CIRCULAR. 

No. 17. 

Dbpartmbnt of State, 
WdsIiinffUm, January 31, 1857. 

Sm : The attention of this department Laving been recently called to ttio 
abases to irbicli emigrants are subjected in tbe conntrics from which they pro- 
ceed, and on their arrival at certain seaports in tbe United States, it has been 
deemed advisable to bring the subject to your notice. I accordingly herewith 
transmit, in a printed form, a copy of a communication addressed to this depart- 
ment, on the 23d instant, by the President of the Board of Commissioners of 
Emigration at New York, in which a mode of correcting the existing evils is 
suggested. 

You are instructed to bring this subject, which is fully set forth in the 
annexed letter of Mr. Verplanck and its accompaniment, to the notice of the 
Government to which you are accredited, or of the authorities of the place where 
Tou reside, .and to ask for the adoption of such measures on their part as may 
be considered necessary for the protection of those intending to emigrate to this 
country. A step in this direction would no doubt be of service in correcting 
the evils complained of, and a regard for the interests of humanity demands 
that it should be taken. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. li. MARCY. 



IV. Rules and Reguution& 



■♦♦♦- 



EMIGRANT UNDIIfG DEPOT, CASTLE GARDEN. 

I.— EMIGRANTS. 

1. All emigrant pasBengera arriving at the Port of New York, and their lag- 
gage, after being checked, must be landed at the Emigrant Landing Depot, 
Castle Garden, free of expense. Passengers are earnestly requested to tike 
personal charge of all their property not checked. 

2. After landing, the passengers Mrill be examined for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if anj are liable to be bonded, or in such condition of health as to re- 
quire hospital care, and will then be assembled in the enclosure, and the name, 
occupation, age, birthplace, and destination of each, with other necessary par- 
ticulars, recorded. 

3. Emigrants desiring to take any Railroad or Steamboat route for which 
tickets are sold in this Depot, will communicate with the officers of the Rail- 
road Agency, and select such route as they prefer. The agent of said route 
shall be required to transport such emigrants and their luggage to the Rail- 
road Depot or Steamboat Landing, by water conveyance when feasible, by 
land when not, but in either case free of charge. 

4. Before the removal of luggage of emigrants having bought tickets of the 
Railroad Agency, the same shall be weighed, and each piece labelled and 
checked to its place of destination, with a common number for all the pieces of 
luggage of any one passenger, and a proper check £^ven to the owner, setting 
forth, in ink, the number of his luggage ticket, the number of pieces of lug- 
gage, the gross weight, the overweight, and the charge he is liable to for its 
transportation to the point of destination ; which check shall be signed in ink 
as a receipt for the luggage by an authorized representative of the Railroad 
Agency. 

5. The names of all emigrants expected by friends and relatives will be an- 
nounced, and all answering to their name will be transferred to such friends 
and relatives as may be waiting for them. 

G. The galleries and floor of the Depot will be open for the free use of re- 
cently arrived emigrants, until ready to take their departure ; and they are re- 
quested to make use of the wash-rooms before leaving the premises. 

7. Emigrants desiring board and lodging are advised to communicate with 
the keepers of boarding-houses having permisuon in this Depot, and who will 
be allowed on the floor for this purpose. Every boarding-house keeper, when 
soliciting an emigrant for his house, must hand such emigrant a card, setting 
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fonli his name and residence, the prices, in ^old and paper money, of board 
and lodging, bj the day and week, and for single meals and night's lodging. 

S. Emigrants wishing to buy food can purchase at the bread stands and 
restaurant in the Depot at prescribed rates, as stated on cards at such stands. 

9. Emigrants remaining in the city of New York or vicinity must defray 
the expense of removing their luggage from the Depot, and ore informed that 
for this purpose a Baggage Express is admitted to the Depot. 

10. Emigrants seeking employment are requested to apply to the Superin- 
tendent of Labor, and to make use of the Labor Exchange attached to the 
Depot. 

11. Emigrants desiring to deposit money or valuables over night are ad- 
vised to do so in the office of the General Agent and Superintendent, who will 
give a receipt therefor. Employees are forbidden to take charge of such money 
or valuables of emigrants, unless the same be handed them after business 
hours ; in which case report shall be made as soon as possible to the General 
Agent. 

II.— BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPERS. 

Boarding-hoH9e Keepers, hating permisHan to enter the Landing Depot to wUeit 

Boarders, mtuA observe tliefoUomng Rules : 

1*2. Every Boarding-house Keeper must wear his badge in a conspicuous 
place on his breast when entering the Depot, and keep it so exposed while in 
the premises. 

13. Every Boarding-house Keeper must present to passengers, when solicit- 
ing such passengers for his house, a card setting forth his name and residence, 
and the prices in gold and paper money charged for board and lodging by the 
day and week, and for each meal and night's lodging ; and he must also fur. 
nish emigrants with a bill setting forth all charges incurred for board, etc., be- 
fore receiving pay therefor ; and must make to this department a daily return 
of all passengers taken out of the Depot. 

14. Boarding-house Keepers are required to direct to this Depot emigrants 
wishing to communicate with their friends, or seeking employment, or desiring 
advances on luggage. 

15. Every Boarding-house Keeper having permission in this Depot must 
post in Castle Garden and in his house, in a conspicuous place, where the same 
may be seen at all times by emigrants, a card containing a list of prices for 
board and lodging by the day and week, and for single meals and night's 
lodging, and setting forth whether such prices are in gold or paper money. 
Prices cbargt'd to emigrants must conform with the prices set forth on said 
lists, and on the card handed to the emigrant, as required in Rule 13. 

10. Boarding-house Keepers must behave in an orderly manner while in 
the Depot, and remain seated in the place assigned them until admitted on the 

flrw-»r 
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III.— MISSIONARIES 

And BipreBentaJLive$ of Bdigunu Bodies and Societies, admitted to the Landing 

J)epot, are to observe (he following BtUes : 

17. Thej maj distribnto religions books and papers among tlie emigrants, 
and give tliem all necessary advice of a spiritual nature ; and shall report to 
the officers of the Commissioners of Emigration any wants of emigrants other 
than of a religious natnre, coming under their notice; and shall not interfere 
in the secular requirements of the emigrants, or the secular matters of the De- 
partment, but shall direct all such emigrants to the proper officers of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration. 

18. They may vidt any rick emigrants in the Hospital as often as their pres- 
ence is required by such emigrant, and when called by the nurse or other officer 
of this Department 

IV.— GENERAL RULES 

For the Government of the Landing Depot : 

10. The business of the Depot will commence at 7 o'clock A.M. from May 1 
to Nov. 1, and at 8 o'clock A.ii. from Nov. 1 to May 1 ; and the clerks of the 
Letter Department shall also be present at all times, after the landing and reg- 
istering of passengers, to write to friends of emigrants deriring to acquaint 
them of their arrival, and request funds for their inland journey, or for any^ 
purpose. 

20. No person shall be admitted within the enclosure except the officers 
and employees of this Department and the officers and employees of the Rail- 
road Agency, except on permission of the Superintendent. 

21. No person shall be employed by any party occupying an office within 
the enclosure as clerk, ticket-seller, interpreter, or in any other capacity, imless 
first approved by the Castle Garden Committee; and no employee or other 
person having privilege in this Depot shall, under any pretence whatever, 
receive from emigrants or others any recompense for any service rendered. 

22. Every employee of this Department will be furnished with a badge set- 
ting forth his position, which he shall wear and exhibit while on duty. 

v.— RULES AND REGULATIONS 

For the Government of the Information Office, for Friends of arriving Emigrants, 

23. This office will be open for buriness from May 1 to November 1 at 7 
o'clock A.M., and from November 1 to May 1 at 8 o'clock A.M., and remain 
open as long as the Superintendent may direct. All persons having relations 
or friends whom they wish to receive, are requested to report to the clerk the 
names of the passengers expected by them, and the vessel on which they 
arrived, with their own names and reridences. They will then remiun seated 
until such passengers are brought, and on receiving them they are requested 
to leave the premises, so as to avoid obstructing the business. 
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24. Emigrants wisliing to Lave their baggage transported by tbe Express 
Company at tbe Depot (referred to Uule 9) are requested to leave tbe proper 
directions at tbe Express OfRce before leaving tbe premises. Tbose desiring to 
take away tbeir baggage can receive it on tbe day after landing, and are 
requested to apply for it tbemselves, for tbe purpose of identifying tbeir prop- 
erty. 

25. All services rendered by tbe officers and employees are witbout cbarge 
or expense to emigrants or tbeir friends, or to any person having business with 
tbe office. 

VI.— RULES AND REGULATIONS 

JVr the Government of the Labor Ex^liange and Intelligence Office. 

26. This office will be open for business from May 1 to November 1 at 7 
o'clock A.K., and from November 1 to May 1 at 8 o'clock A.M., and remun 
open as long as tbe Superintendent may direct ; and shall be free for tbe use of 
employers and of emigrants seeking employment. 

27. Emigrants and tbeir employers are requested, after making tbeir con- 
tracts and before leaving tbe office, to leave on record in tbe Office Register tbe 
particulars of such contract, tbe emigrant's name, age, and date of arrival, and 
the employer's name and residence. 

VII.— RAILROAD DEPARTMENT. 

28. It shall be the duty of the clerks and employees of the Railroad Agency 
to be at their respective stations on the landing of passengers, and so long 
thereafter as their services may be required, to attend to tbe wants of emigrants 
desiring to leave tbe city by any of tbe routes for which tickets are sold in tbe 
Depot ; and in every way to conform to all rules regarding them heretofore or 
hereafter adopted. 

20. It shall farther be the duty of the clerks and employees of the Railroad 
Agency to refer all emigrants desiring information other than regarding tbe 
purchase of tickets to the proper officers of the Commissioners of Emigration. 

30. The Railroad Agency and its officers are permitted to accept in payment 
for Railroad tickets and for overweight of luggage gold and silver, allowing 
for such gold and silver in current funds within one per cent, of the market 
rate, and furnishing to the emigrant a printed slip, setting forth the number 
and denomination of tbe coins purchased, the respective rates paid therefor, 
and whole amount paid. 

31. The Railroad Agency will be required to report monthly to the Castle 
Garden Committee the number of emigrants transported each month over the 
several Railroads represented by said Agency and their connecting lines to the 
chief points to which emigrants go, together with the routes by which such 
emigrants are sent. 

32. No person shall be employed by the Railroad Agency in any capacity 
whatever, except by and with the consent and approval of the Castle Garden 
Committee. 
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VIIL— EXCHANGE BROKERS. 

83. Every Exchange Broker admitted to this Depot Bliall be required to be 
at his desk while emigrants are landing, in order to attend to the wants of 
sach emigrants as wish to have money exchanged. 

34. They shall post in a conspicaous place every day the current market 
rates of gold and silver, and the prices i>aid by them for gold and silver of 
every denomination, domestic and foreign, and shall pay in current funds for 
all gold and silver bought by them from the emigrants within one per cent, of 
the current market rates of such gold and silver. 

35. They shall furnish to every emigrant, from whom they purchase gold 
or silver, a printed slip setting forth the name of the broker and the number 
and denominations of the coins purchased, the respective rates paid therefor, 
and the whole amount paid. 

IX.— RESTAURANT AND BREADSTANDS. 

30. The Keepers of the Restaurant for the use of emigrants within the 
Depot shall be required to open the same at 6 ajic. in the summer and 7 a.m. 
in the winter, and to keep open as long as the emigrants require their services ; 
and shall expose in a conspicuous place a list of prices charged by them for all 
articles supplied, which list of prices must be submitted to the Castle Garden 
Committee for examination and approval monthly. 

X.— WASH-ROOMS. 

37. The Wash-rooms shall be open from 6 ajic. to such an hour in the 
night as emigrants need their use. 

XI.— HOSPITALS. 

38. The Hospital Rooms are for the use of the sick alone. 

89. When any emigrant becomes sick in or is brought sick to the Depot 
during the night, it shall be the duty of the Night Watchman to have such 
patient transferred to the 'Hospital and put in charge of the nurse, and to pro- 
cure the attendance of the Medical OfBcer of tiie establishment without delay. 

N. B. — ^It is earnestly requested that immediate compliant be made to the 
General Agent and Superintendent of any violation of these Rules. 

Adopted by the Board of Commisrioners of Emigration of the State of New. 
York. 

EMiGBAin? Landing Depot, Castlb Garden, 
New York, Kay 18, 1867. 
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STATE EMIGRANT REFUGE AND HOSPITAL, WARD'S ISUND.* 

[The Establishment at Ward's Island, under the control of the Commissioners, 
shall be known as and stjled The State Emigrant Refuge and Hos- 
pital.] 

I.— THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Scperintexdent shall have charge of the Emigrant Refuge and Hos- 
pital at Ward's Island, all the buildings and grounds connected therewith, the 
control of the inmates, and of all subordinate officers ; he shall be held respon- 
sible for the cleanliness, good order, and proper management of the Establish- 
ment; and he shall have a general supervision of all the property of every 
description belonging to the Commissioners at Ward's Island. 

2. He shall receive all persons to whom permits have been given for admis- 
sion into the Refuge or Hospital, hj the Vice-President, or his Deputy for 
that purpose, or bv any Commisuoner. No other person will be admitted as an 
inmate. It shall be his duty to see that all persons having permits for the 
Hospital are at once transferred to that department. He shall cause the trans- 
portation of sick persons in the Refuge to the Hospital ; but no person shall be 
continued or allowed to remain in the Hospital after they cease to need Medical 
treatment. 

3. He shall take charge of all money or other valuable articles, except reli- 
gions books and emblems, belonging to inmates, and shall cause a receipt for 
the same to be given to the person from whom they may be taken, and enter 
the name of the owner, a description of the articles, the date when, and the dr- 
cumstances under which they were taken, shall be entered in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

4. He shall cause to be kept a Register of all admissions into and dis- 
charges from the Establishment, distinguishing the Hospital and Refuge, under 
their several dates, and shall make a weekly return to the Commissioners of 
each day's admissions and discharges, and also of the births and deaths, 
accompanied by such remarks as may be called for by any cas6 of admission, 
discharge, birth, or death. Every Monday he shall make a return to the 
Commissioners of the whole number of persons in all the departments of the 
Establishment, designating by actual count the number in each ; the number 
of children under twelve years of age, and a summary of the births and deaths 
for the preceding week ; also, of the number of orphan children of each sex, 
their ages, etc. 

o. lie shall give to every adult inmate applying for it a discharge in writ- 
ing, except insane persons, or those he may consider unable to earn a living 

* The^e mica were adopted by the Commissioners of Emigration, June 16, 1858. It is 
suflScient for oar purpose to give only those portions of them which have reference to the 
Superintendent and the Hospital. The duties of the subordinate employees, such as clerks, 
^vatchmen. stewards, policemen, matrons, teachers, cockswain, apothecary, nurses, and order- 
lie? do not differ from the ordinary duties performed by such persons. 
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or take care of themselves, or such as may be retained for disorderly conduct. 
He shall take care that no person employed in the E^tablisliment, and no 
inmase, leaves the Island without his permission. 

0. He shall make to the Commissioners monthly reports of all inmates 
who ought to be or wish to be discharged, and who dedre to be sent to any 
place out of the city of New York, but who have not sufficient means for their 
. transportation, and of such children (orphans or others) who should be inden- 
tured as apprentices, or placed at general service. These reports must be ac- 
companied by a statement of the age and condition of each party named in 
them, and his opinion of the best disposition to be made of each ; and any de- 
citton by the Board as to the disposition of the parties named in the reports, 
the Superintendent must see carried into effect without delay. 

7. The Superintendent shall make weekly written requisitions for the sup- 
plies of every description required for the use of the Hospital and Refuge ; and 
these requisitions, countersigned by the Steward, together with the Apothe. 
cary's requisition, countersigned by the Physician, must be delivered at the 
office of the Conmiissioners every Monday. 

8. He must see that an exact account is taken of all goods and supplies 
furnished for the use of the Establishment, and proper receipts given for the 
same ; that the goods and supplies are properly taken care of; and should any 
deficiency in quality or quantity occur, forthwith to report the same to the 
Board. 

9. He shall see that proper fadllties are afforded the inmates for writing 
to their friends ; or, when necessary, that letters are written for them, and that 
all letters for inmates are promptly delivered to them. When notified that 
any inmate of the Hospital, or is aware that any inmate of the Refuge, is 
desirous of conversing with a religious person other than the Chaplains, he 
shall invite such person of such denomination as the said inmate shall require, 
to visit the inmate ; and while such person is present he shall see that due de- 
corum is observed by the other inmates of the Ward. 

10. With the exception of the Chaplains and Physicians, he shall select 
and appoint all officers, nurses, and employees necessary for the various de- 
partments of the Refuge and Hospital, to hold their respective places during 
the pleasure of the Sux>erintendent, who shall report to the Board all appoint- 
ments and discharges when made. 

11.' He shall have the control and direction of all the officers and persons 
employed in and about the Refuge and Hospital, except the Chief Physician 
and Chief Surgeon ; and all officers and other persons so employed must con- 
form to his directions, and must be governed by his decisions in any difficulties 
which may arise in the discharge of their respective duties. 

12. He shall endeavor at all times to find employment for such of the in- 
mates as are able to work ; and all inmates who are capable of working shall 
be employed, as well to inure them to labor as to contribute to their support. 
'At stated hours, they shall repair to their proper apartments, or places on the 
ground allotted for them, where they shall work in an orderly manner, and at 
such labor and as many hours as the Superintendent may direct And in case 
any inmate able to labor shall refuse to comply with the directions of the 
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Superintendent, he maj confine such inmate in the " Lockup/' or discharge 
«ach inmate from tlie Island. i 

13. When notified by any person of any theft within the Hospital or 
Refuge, or the grounds connected therewith, he shall immediately take the 
necessary steps for the recovery of the stolen property, and to secure the of- 
fender and bring him to justice; and he must at all times maintain a strict 
police throughout the Establishment. He shall make out a monthly pay-roll 
of every person employed, including Physicians and Surgeons, with the name, 
occupations, salary or wages, amount due, etc., and deliver the same to the 
Commissioners at the close of every month for approval. 

DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

It shall be the duty of the Superintendent to select and employ one person, 
who shall be styled "Deputy Superintendent," who shall be his Principal 
Assistant, and, in the absence of the Superintendent, clothed with and exercise 
all his power. He shall reside on the Island, and examine daily into the state 
of the Institutions ; visit every apartment, and see every person therein, as 
often as good order and necessity require. He shall exercite a general super- 
vision and direction in regard to the discipline and police of the Island, and to 
the business concerns thereof ; and shall superintend all the business carried on, 
and labor done, in and upon the buildings, or land belonging to or connected 
with the Island. He must spend the whole day in a general supervision of the 
Assistants and inmates, direct them in their duties and labors, and report to 
the Superintendent all neglect of duty on the part of any of the Assistants ; re- 
ceive reports from the Assistants of all disobedience or violation of the Rules, 
and report the same to the Superintendent, and see that his orders and direc- 
tions are strictly and promptly observed ; and to this end he must be always 
present on the Island, by day and by night, that he may be able, during the 
evening and night, to see that all is safe. 

It shall be his duty, generally, to see that the whole Establishment exhibits 
throughout neatness, good order, and cleanliness. 

It shall be his duty to see that all the dead deposited in the Dead-house are 
carefully removed for burial as speedily as may be proper, and that the proper 
certificates of death are signed by a Physician of the Establishment. 

II.— THE HOSPITAL. 

1. There shall be appointed by the Commissioners of Emigration, a Cliief 
Physician and a Chief Surgeon, who shall have charge of the Medical and Sur- 
gical treatment of inmates in their respective departments, and shall be held 
n?sponsible by the Superintendent and the Commissioners of Emigration for the 
proper performance of their duties. 

2. The Chief Physician and Assistant Physicians and Surgeons shall reside 
on the Island, in a residence or rooms to be designated by the Superintendent 
or the Commissioners of Emigration. 

3. The Chief Surgeon shall visit the Island at least every other day, pre- 
scribe for the patients under his care, and perform such operations as may be 
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deemed neoessuy at the reqaest of the patient ; bat no surgical operation shall 
bo undertaken without the consent of the patient ; and all capital operations, 
endangering the life or the limb of the patient, shall be decided on by consul- 
tations with the Chief Physician and the Superintendent. In surgical cases 
requiring immediate treatment, the Superintendent is required to send for the 
Chief Surgeon, and, when unable to obtain his services, the Superintendent is 
authorized to call in Doctors Valentine Mott, Willard Parker, Gurdon Buck, 
Alfred C. Post, John Watson, or W. H. Van Buren, any of whom may perform 
such surgical operations as he may deem necessary. 

4. All persons afflicted with diseases requiring Medical or Surgical treat- 
ment, shall be sent to their respective departments by the Examining Physician, 
and no patients shall be transferred from the Surgical or Medical Wards until 
cured of the malady for which they were admitted into it, unless subsequently 
attacked with a strictly pestilential disease ; but no person shall be kept or re- 
tained in the Hospital Wards who does not require Medical or Surgical treatment, 
without the consent of the Superintendent. 

5. The Chief Physician and Chief Surgeon shall appoint, with the approval 
of the Commissioners of Emigration, such number of Assistant Physicians and 
Surgeons as may be deemed necessary for the proper care, and Medical and 
Surgical treatment of the inmates of the Institution. 

0. The Chief Physidan and Chief Surgeon shall make such regulations for 
the sanitary treatment of the patients and inmates as may be found necessary, 
and prescribe and regulate the duties of the Assistant Physicians and Surgeons. 

7. The As^stant Physicians and Surgeons shall be subject to the Rules and 
Regulations of the Institution, and shall perform all duties in the line of their 
profession that shall bo required of them by their superiors. 

8. They may be suspended by the Superintendent, Chief Physician or 
Chief Surgeon, and be removed from office by the Board of Commissioners of 
Emigration, and no assistant removed for cause shall be reappointed. 

9. The Physicians and Assistant Surgeons shall make one regular daily 
morning visit to each patient in the wards under their charge, and shall also 
visit those afflicted with acute diseases as often as may be necessary. They shall 
report to the Superintendent, in writing, or to his Deputy, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, the names of all convalescent, or partially insane, who are 
able to work, and, in case they neglect this duty, the Superintendent may use 
his own judgment in setting those to work whom he may consider able. They 
shall make an afternoon visit to all patients received during the day. In no case 
shall an Assistant Physician or Surgeon absent himself from the Island, without 
the consent of the Chief Phymcian and the knowledge of the Superintendent. 
Non-observance of this rule will be considered equivalent to a resignation. 

10. The Chief Physician and Chief Surgeon shall regulate the diet of the 
patients in the Hospital, as well as the hours of eating, and the mode of cooking 
the food ; for this purpose, a regular diet table shall be prepared, which shall 
be revised as occasion may require, to be rigned by the Superintendent. 
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It. No post-mortem examination sball be held without the assent of the 
Chief Medical or Surreal Officer of the department to which the jMitient be- 
I(>n}::ed, and the Superintendent. 

1*2. The Physicians and Sur£reons shall make weekly report to the Superin- 
tendent of all admissions and discharges, elopements, births, and deaths during 
the preceding week ; and in all cases of smallpox, or other contagious diseases, 
ther shall report such cases at the Superintendent's office immediately, that 
they may be removed without delay to the Marine Hospital. 



REVISED RULES FOB THE STATE AGENCIES AND COUNTIES. 

(Adopted in January ^ 1870.) 

To ALL Almshouse Commissioners, Superintendents, and Overseers 
OP THE Poor of the several Counties, Cities, and Towns of the 
State of Xevt York : 

Xotice is hereby given, that the Commissioners of Emigration, by virtue of 
the several Acts passed by the Legislature of this State on and since May 5, 
1S47. concerning passengers on vessels coming to the City of New York, and 
all other Acts passed by said Legislature of the State of New York in relation 
to the Commissioners of Emigration, have established the following Revi9ed 
** Bules and Regulations," for the purpose of ascertaining the right, and the 
amount of the claim, of any city, town, or county, to indemnity from the fund 
created by the provisions of the aforesaid Acts, for the support of any persons, 
not citizens of the United States, who may have landed at the City of New York 
within the last five years. 

RULE I. ' 

Applications from the Superintendents or Overseers of the Poor of any city, 
town, or county, to the Commissioners of Emigration for indemnity for expenses 
incurred, can be received only in cases of persons who have arrived at the Port 
of New York within five years previous to the date of their application for 
relief, and who have not been absent from this State for twelve consecutive 
months, and for whom commutation money was paid or bonds given. 

RULE II. 

Applications to the Commissioners of Emigration must be accompanied by a 
statement of the name of the person in reference to whom it is made, his or her 
age. occupation, last place of residence before he or she came to this country, 
the name of the ship or vessel by which he or she arrived, the name of the 
Mai^ter or Commander of such ship or vessel, the foreign port at which ho or 
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she embarked, and tlie date of Lis or her arrival at New York ; all of wliicli 
moat be verified by the oath of the party in whose behalf it is made, or, in case 
of his or her disability, by the oath of any other person cognizant of the facts; 
and no claim for indemnity will be allowed, miless the name of the person in 
respect to whom indemnity is sought shall be foond in the " Report " of the 
Master of the vessel in which sach person is said to have arrived, sach " Re. 
port " having been sworn to by said Master before the Mayor of the City of New 
York, and on file in the Office of the Commissioners of Emigration. 

RULE III. 

Every application for indemnity most be accompanied by a statement, signed 
by the Relieving Officer : that the person in reference to whom it is made is 
unable to support himself or herself ; from what cause his or her inability pro- 
ceeds ;. whether such inability is likely to be temporary or permanent, and that 
he or she has no relations in this country able, at their own charge, to support 
him or her. 

RULE IV. 

Persons, in respect to whom applications for indemnity may be properly 
made, must be sent to and maintained in the poor-house of the dty, town, or 
county ; they must be required to work under the same circumstances and to 
the same extent as other inmates of such poor-houses; the account for their 
support must be rendered at the cost of their subsistence, after deducting the 
value of the work which they may be able to do and have performed^stating 
these particulars — and the account must be verified by the oath of the Superin- 
tendent or Overseer of the Poor that it is accurate and just. 

RULE V. 

No temporary or out-door relief, beyond one night's board and lodging, will 
be allowed, except on the affidavit of the Attending Physician that the person 
for whose relief indemnity is sought could not with safety be removed to the 
County House. A nmilar affidavit to accompany every bill containing similar 
charges. 

RULE VL 

Snx>erintendents of Poor, having claims against this Commission for medical 
attendance, must state, under oath, the whole amount paid for such attendance 
outside the County House during the year, the entire number who received 
that attendance, and how many of them were emigrants chargeable to the 
Conmiissioners of Emigration, and they will be allowed for, j>ro rata, 

RULE VU. 

The Commisrioners of Emigration will reimburse the counties, etc., etc., the 
actual cost of support of emigrants under the foregoing '* Rules," but will not 
pay for the services of Superintendents or Overseers of the Poor, or of any other 
officer not appointed by said Commissioners of Emigration. 
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RULE VIII. 

Within ten dars after the first day of every month a report most be made 
by the Superintendent or Overseer of the Poor of each city, town, or county, and 
be submitted to the Commissioners of Emig^tion, containing^ a statement of 
the emigrants ^ho have been admitted and discharged during the previous 
month ; the date of these admissions and discharges, ivith an account of their 
present condition and the expense incurred in their behalf; and unless this rule 
is strictly complied with, no expense incurred for emigrants previous to the time 
herein mentioned will be allowed. 



V. An Act 

FOR THE MORE EFFECTUAL PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS ARRIVING 

AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 



■♦♦♦■ 



ClIAFTKR 857. 

[Passed Jano 5, 1868, three-flilhs being present] 

The People of the State of Kew York, represented in Senate and Auembly, do 
ena>ct (ufoUoree : 

Sec. 1. Each Commissioner of Emigration shall have power to administer 
an oat)i to, and examine under oath, anj witness respecting: any complaint made 
by any person relative to the ship in which any passenger was brought to the 
United States, or the treatment of any passenger during the voyage, or the 
food or drink famished to any passenger on the voyage, or the death on 
the voyage of any passenger ; but to entitle the same to be read upon the trial 
of any person accused of any crime or offence, such examination shall be made 
in the presence of the person complained of, who shall have a right to cross- 
examine every such witness. 

Sec. 2. Such Commissioner shall cause such testimony to be reduced 
to writing before him, and shall sign and certify the same, and shall deliver 
such depomtions, so ugned and certified, to the Clerk of the County of New 
York, who shall file the same of record in his office, and shall enter a docket or 
minute of such filing, on payment of a fee of one dollar. 

Sec. 8. The said clerk shall deliver a certified copy of such deposition to 
any person applying for the same, upon payment of a fee of twenty-five cents 
for such certificate, and of five cents for every folio of one hundred words 
therein contained. 

Sec. 4. Such deposition and certified copies thereof shall be evidence in 
any action then or thereafter pending, between any of the passengers on such 
voyages, and the said ship, or her owners, master or charterers, victualling, 
manning, and navigating her for such voyage, upon any daim involving the 
facts therein testified to. 

Sec. 6. Before taking such testimony, such Commissioners shall cause at 
least six hours' written notice thereof to the said vessel, her owners, master, or 
charterers, to be served on the owners personally, or on the master personally, 
or by handing a true copy thereof to the person found in charge of such vessel. 
The said notice, with an affidavit of service, which may be made before such 
Commissioner, shall be attached to the deposition ; but such notice need not 
name the owner, master, or charterer, and such owner, master, or charterer, or 
their agent, may cross-examine said witness ; but no examination shall be 
adjourned for more than twenty-four hours, unless by reason of sickness of such 
witness. 



VI. Members of the Commission 

FROM ITS ORGANIZATION, 1847, TO 1870. 
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1847. 

WM. F. HAVEMETER, President, elected 

June 15, 1847. 
OULIAN C. VERPLAXCK. 
JAMES BOOR MAX. 
JACOB UARVEV. died May 10, 1848. 
ROBERT a MINTl'RX. 
DAVID C. COLDEX. 
y LEOPOLD BIERWIRTII, ex officio, Pre«'t 

German Society. 
GREGORY DILLOX, ex officio, Pn»'t Irish 

Em Society 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, ex officio, Mayor City 

of New Yorlc. 
FRANCIS B. STRYKER, ex officio. Mayor 

City of Brooklyn. 

1848. 

C.rLTAX C. VERPLAXCK, President, elected 

Miircli 1, 184S, vice Wm. F. Uavcmeyer, re- 

cti*'ncd. 
JASSeS BOORMAX. term expired May 5, 1849. 
DAVID C. COLDEX. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, vice Wm. F. Have- 

meyer, resigrned February 9, 1848. 
WILLIAM McARDLE, vice Jacob Harvey, 

died May 10. 1818. 
LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, ex officio, Prca't 

German Society. . , . ^ 

^ GREGORY DILLOX, ex officio, Pres t Irish 

Em. Society. 
y WM. F. IIAX'^MEYER, ex officio, Mayor 

City of New York. 
FRANCIS B. STRYKER, ex officio, Mayor 

City of Brooklyn. 

1849. 

GTTLIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 
CYRUS CURTISS. appointed June, 1849, vice 

James Boornian. term expired. 
DAVID C. COLDEX. 
ROBERT B. MIXTl'RN. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, resigned Dec, 1849. 
WILLIAM McARDLE. 
GEO. E. KUNHARDT. Pres't German Soc'y. 
(iREGORY DILLOX. Pres't Irish Em. Soc'y. 
CALEB S. WOODUULL, Mayor City of New 

York. 
EDWD. COPELAXD, Mayor City of Br'klyn. 

1850. 

OULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

ROBKItT B. MINTURN. 

CVKUS CURTISS. 

WM. McARDLE, term expired May, 1851. 
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ARRAM R. LAWRENCE, appointed vice 
David C. Golden, died April, 1830. 

JOHN E. DEVELIN, appointed vice Andrew 
Carrif^n, resi;;ned Dec., 1849. 

ADOLPH RODEWALD, PrcsH German Soc'y. 

GREGORY DILLON, I»re«'t Irish Era. Soc'y. 

CALEB S. WOODHULL, Mayor City of New 
York. 

SAMUEL SMITH, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1851. 

GUT.IAN C. VERPLANCK, President. 

JOHN B. DEVELIN, resigned Dec., 1851. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

ABRAM R. LAWRENCE, resigned Dec.. 1851. 

CHARLES II. MARSHALL, vice William 
McArdie, term expired. 

BLIAS HICKS, vice Robert B. Mintnm, re- 
signed May, 1851. 

FERDINAND KARCK, Pres't German Soc*y. 

GREGORY DILLON, Pres't Irish Em. Soc'y. 

A. C. KINGSLAND,MayorCltyof New York. 

CONKLIN BRUSH, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 
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GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

CHARLES II. MARSHALL. ' 

JAMES KELLY, appointed vice Abram R. 
Lawrence, resided Dec., 1851. 

GEORGE W. BLUNT, appointed vice John 
E. Develin, resiimed Dec., 1851. 

CALEB BARSTOW, appointed vice Ellas 
Hicks, resigned Nov., 1852. 

JOHN C. ZIMMEIiMANN, Sen., Pres't Ger- 
man Society. 

GREGORY DILLON, Pres't Irish Em. Soc'y. 

A. C. KINGSLAND, Mayor City of New York. 

CONKLIN BRUSH, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1853. 

GULTAN C. VERPLANCK, President. 

CHARLES n. MARSHALL. 

THOMAS DUNLAP, appointed vico Caleb 
Barstow, term expired May. 1853. 

TERENCE DONNELLY, vice Gcorgo W. 
Blunt, nomination withdrawn. 

JAMES KELLY. 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, vice Cyrus Cnrtiss, re- 
signed Oct., 1853. 

JOHN C. ZIMMERMANX, Sen., Pres't Ger- 
man Society. 

GREGORY DILLOX. Pres't Irish Em. Soc'y. 

JACOB A. WESTERVELT, Mayor City of 
New York. 

EDWD. A. LAMBERT, Mayor City of Br'klyn. 
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1854. 

OULI ANT C. VERPLANCK, President. 

CHARLES n. MARSHALL. 

JAMBS KELLY. 

JOHN A. KENNEDY. 

THOMAS DUNLAP. 

ELIJAH F. PURDY, vice Terence Donnelly, 

rcsipied May, 1853. 
R. A. WITTH AUS, l»rc8*t German Society. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Km. 

Society. 
JACOB A. WESTERYELT, Mayor City of 

New York. 
EDWD. A. LAMBERT, Mayor City ofBr^klyn. 

1855. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

JAMES KELLY. 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

B. D. MORGAN, appointed May 7, 1855, vice 
Cluw. U. Marshall, resigned. 

JOHN A. KENNEDY. 

JOHN P. GUMMING, appointed April S5, 
185S, vice Thoa. Dnnlap, nomination with- 
drawn. 

GUSTAV SCHWAB. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President German 
Society, vice Gastav Schwab, resigned in 
March. 

ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 
Socictv 

FERNANDO WOOD, Mavor City of N. Yoric 

GEORGE HALL, Mayor City of firooldyn. 

1856. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

ELUAU F. PURDY. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

B. D. MORGAN. 

CYRUS CURTISS, appointed March, 1856, 

vice James Kelly, resigned. 
WILSON G. HU>(T, appointed May, 1856, 

vice John A. Kennedy, resigned. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGTJE, President German 

Sociof V 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 

Society 
FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor City of N. York. 
GEORGE HALL, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1857. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

E. D. MORGAN. 

WILSOIf G. HUNT. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President German 

Society. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 

Society 
DANIELF. TIEMAim, Mayor City of New 

York. 
S. S. POWELL, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1858. 

GULDkN C. VERPLANCK, President 

BUJAH P. PURDY. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

WILSON G. HITNT. 

BDWIND. MORGAN. 



WM. JELLTNGHAUS. Preset German 8oc*y. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 



Society. 

ELF. 
York. 



DANIEL F. TIEMANN, Mayor City of New 
SAM. S. POWELL, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1850. 

GUUAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

WILSON O. HUNT. 

A. A. LOW, appointed rice B. D. Moisan, re- 
signed Dec., 1858. 

W*f. JELLINGH AUS, Pres't German Soc>. 

ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish £!in. 
Society. 

GEORGE OPDYKB, Mayor City of N. York. 

SAM. S. POWELL, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

I860. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

ELUAU F. PURDY. 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

WILSON O. HUNT. 

A. A. LOW. 

WM. JELLINGHAUS, Preset German Soc*y. 

ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 

Society. 

GEORGE OPDYKE, Mayor City of N. York. 
SAM. S. POWELL, Mayor City of Brooldyn. 

1861. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

A. A. LOW. 

WILSON Q. HUNT. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

ELUAH F. PURDY. 

WM. JELLINGHAUS, Pres*t German Soc*y. 

ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 

Socictv 
GEORGE OPDYKE. Mayor City of N. York. 
SAM. S. POWEUi, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 



I 



GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 

CYRUS CURTISS. 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

JOHN P. GUMMING. 

WILSON G. HUNT. 

A. A. LOW. 

£. VON DER HEYDT, President German 

Society. 
ANDREW CARRIGAN, President Irish Em. 

Societv 
GEORGE OPDYKE,Mayor City of N. York. 
MARTIN KALBFLBISCU, Mayor City of 

Brooklyn. 



I 



GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President 
CYRUS CURTISS. 
ELUAH F. PURDY. 
JOHN P. GUMMING. 
WILSON G. HUNT. 
A. A. LOW. 

E. VON DER HEYDT, President German 
Society. 
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ANDREW CARRIGAN, Presidcut Irish Em. 

Society. 
C. GODFREY GUNTnER, Mayor City of 

Xew Yorlc. 
lUyor City of Brooiilyu. 

1864. 

OrLTAX C. \'KRPLAXCK, Prwidcnt 

CYRIS CURTISS. 

JOHN P. CUMMIXG. 

WIL:jON G. ULNT. 

A. A. LOW. 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

A. SCHXIEWIND. I*ro«*t Oemian Society. 

AXDREW C.UOUGAX, President Irish km. 

Society. 
C. GODFREY GUNTHER, Mayor City of 

New Yorlc. 
ALFRED M. WOOD. Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1865. 

GFLTAN C. VERPLANCK. Prceldcnt. 

CYRl'6 CURTISS. 

JOHX P. Ct'MMIXG. 

WILSOX G. UUXT. 

A. A. LOW. 

ELIJAH F. PURDY. 

PHILIP BISSINGEK. Pres't German Society. 

AXDREW CAilUIGAX, l>reaidunt Irisii Eni. 

Socif»ry. 
C. GODFREY GCXTIIER, Mayor City of 

X«*«r Yorlc 
ALFP^ED M. WOOD. Mayor City of Brooldyn. 

1866. 

GrLlAX C. VERPLAXCK. President 

WlL^ON G. IirXT. Vice-Pn^ideut. 

F. S. WIXSTOX, vice Crrua Curtiss, resigned 
April, 1SC6. 

CYRl'S II. LOrTREL, vice A. A. Low. re- 
signed Aprit. WA. 

IS.\AC T. S.MITU. vice Elijah F. Purdy, died 
January, ISW. 

JOHX P. CUMMIXG. 

PHILIP BISSIXGER, Pre*' t German Society. 

RICHARD OGORMAX, I'rcsidcnt Irish Em. 
Society. 

JOHX T. HOFFMAN. Mayor City of New 
York. 

WILLIA3I BOOTH, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1867. 

CrUAX C. VERPLAXCK, President 
F. S. NVIXSTUX, Vicc-I»rosldent. 



CYRUS II. LOIJTREL. 

IS.\.\C T 8MITII 

FlilEDRICli KAPP, vice John P. Cummin?, 
re9ipnc<l Jan., i&u. 

P. McELi:OY. vice Wilson G. Hunt, tcnn ex- 
pired J nne. Ifi67. 

PHILIP BISSINGER. Pres't German Society. 

RICHARD O'UORMAN, President Irish Em. 
Society 

JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Mayor City of New 
York. 

W^LLL\M BOOTH, Mayor City of Brooklyn. 

1868. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, Prci«idcnt. 

F. 8. WINSTON, Vice-President 

CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 

ISAAC T. SMITH 

FRIEDRICII KAPP, 

P. McBLROY 

PHILIP BISSINGER, Prcs't German Society. 

RICHARD 0*UOR.MAN. President Irish Em. 

Society. 
JOHN T. HOFFMAN. Mayor City of New 

York. 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCII. Mayor City of 

Brooklyn. 

1869. 

GULL\N C. VERPLANCK. President 

P. S. WINSTON, Vice-President 

CYRUS IL LOUTREL. 

ISAAC T. SMITH. 

FRIEDRICII KAPP. 

P. McELROY. 

PHILIP BISSINGER, Prcs't German Society. 

HICHARD O'GORMAN. President Irish Em. 

Society 
A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor Citv of Nc^r York. 
MARTIN KALBFLEUSCH. ^ayor City «f 

Brooklyn. 

1870. 

GULIAN C. VERPLANCK, President. 
F. S. WINSTON. Vice-President 
CYRU^ IL LOUTREL. 
ISAAC T. SMITH. 
FRIEDRICII KAI»P. 

P. Mcelroy. 

PHILIP BISSINGER, PresH German Societr. 
JAMES LYNCH, President Irish Em. Society. 
A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor City of New York. 
M.\RTIN KALBFLEISCH. Mayor City of 
Brooklyn. 



YII. Statistical Tables. 



it of the nwuiiCT- of Alii 
m foreign covntrtt*. fr 



1 PnuangcTM arritinff in the United StaUi hgtea 

m September 80. JBIU, to December ai, 1800. 



T... 


MjiIm. 


Fcmilci. 


n<,t'.'J,cd. 


Totnl. 


T«.r eodine Sept. 30, 1820 


4.871 


3.393 


1.121 


8,385 


1831 


4.fl.'Jl 


1.0.^0 


3,840 


9.127 




3.81G 


1,013 


2,083 


0,911 


183a 


3.508 


848 


1,908 


0,354 


1824 


4.700 


1,393 


1.813 


7,913 


1825 


0.B17 


3,959 


323 


10,199 


1S30 


7,702 


3,078 


57 


10,837 


J827 


11303 


C.339 


1,133 


18,875 


1B38 


17.2C1 


10,000 


01 


37,383 


1820 


11,303 


5,113 


0,105 


33.530 


i8ao 


0,430 


3,ia5 


13,748 


23,333 


1831 


14.009 


7.734 




33.033. 


1833 


84,500 


13,583 




53.179 


Quarter endiaff Dec. 3!, 1832 


4,091 


2.513 


"lOO 


7,303 


Year ending; Dec 31, 1833 


41,540 


17.004 




38,040 


1834 


38,7BG 


32.540 


'4,030 


05,365 


J833 


28,190 


17.027 


151 


43,374 


1830 


47,805 


37,553 


834 


70,243 


1837 


48,837 


37,a53 


2,850 


70.340 


1838 


23,474 


13,685 


1,755 


38,914 


1836 


43,933 


35,125 


13 


08.009 


1840 


53,883 


81,133 


51 


81,000 


1841 


48,083 


33.031 


170 


80,289' 


1842 


C2.277 


41,907 


381 


lH5e5 


FIrrt tliWB qnBrterB of 1843 


30,009 


33,424 


8 


53,490 


TwT ondiae Sept. 30. 1844 


44,431 


34,184 




78,GI5 


1815 


05,015 


48,115 


'i,241 


114.371 


1848 


87,777 


05.742 


807 


154,410 


1847 


13G.080 


07.917 


003 


334,968. 


1848 


133,000 


93.149 


4ra 


330.527 


1849 


177,333 


119580 


613 


297.034 


Teu endintt Sept. 30, 18S0 


190,831 


113.G35 


1,038 


310,004 


<lnartBr endinfr Dec. 31, 18.10 


33,090 


30,805 


181 


59,976 


Teu ending Dec. 31, 1851 


217.181 


102,210 


00 


379,460 


1853 


212.4G0 


157,000 


1,438 


371.003 


18.13 


207.058 


160,015 


73 


308.045 


1854 


850,177 


171.050 




437,838 


183a 


115,307 


85.507 


3 


200,877 


1830 


115,8M 


84.590 




300.436 


ISi? 


140,215 


105.091 




251,300 


1858 


72,834 


60,003 


"boo 


133,120 


185Q 


09,161 


51,640 


481 


131.382 


1800 


88,477 


05,077 


80 


153,040 


Total, 


3,077,003 


3,035,530 


49,273 


5.003,414 
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The following tiggregtAM also exliibit the number of arrivals of passengers 
from foreign countries during periods of nearly ten years each, and thus indi- 
cate the accelerated progress of immigration : 



Periods. 



In the 10 rears ending September 30, 1820, 
In the 10 ^ years ending December 81, 1839, 
In tlie 0:11 years ending September 30, 1840, 
In the 11)4 years ending December 31, 1800, 

In the 41):^ years ending December 31, 18G0, 



Paspciigers of 
Foreign Birth. 



128,502 

538.381 

1,427,337 

2,908,194 



5,002,414 



AmcricAn and 
Forei;;n. 



151,030 

572,710 

1.479,478 

3,255,591 



5.459,421 



Adjusting the returns to the periods of the decennial census, by the aid of 
the quarterly reports, we find very nearly the following numbers: 



Three Census Periods. 



In the 10 vears previous to Juno 1, 1840, 
Do. ' do. do. 1850. 

Do. do. do. 1800, 



Passengers of 
Forei[;u Dlrth. 



552.000 
1.558.300 
2,707,024 



Distiibutioii of AffCi on Arrival, 



1 


Number of Ages stated from 1820 to 1860. 


Proportions 


. 


1 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under 5, . 


218.417 


200,070 


419,093 


4143 


3-800 


7-949 


and under 10, 


199,704 


180.000 


380,310 


3-788 


3425 


7213 


10 and under 15, 


194,580 


100.833 


301,413 


3091 


3104 


0-855 


15 and under 20, 


404,338 


349.755 


754.093 


7009 


0033 


14-302 


*20 and under '2o, 


009,853 


428.974 


1,098,827 


12-700 


8130 


20-842 


'25 and under 30, 


570.822 


209,554 


840.370 


10-940 


5112 


10052 


30 and under 35. 


352.019 


103.778 


510,397 


0088 


3100 


9794 


35 and under 40, 


230,408 


114,105 


353,033 


4-542 


2105 


0-707 


40 and upwards, 


342.022 


200,322 


542,344 


0-487 


3-799 


10-280 


Total, 


3,197,823 


2,074,003 


5,272,480 


00054 


39-340 


100000 
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l4>tal PropartioM far Different Periodi. 



Ages. 


1830 to 1880. 


1880 to 1840. 


1840 to 1850. 


1830 to 1800. 


1890 to I860. 


Under 5, . 


6-004 


8-511 


8*284 


7-674 


7-949 


5 and under 10, 


6763 


7-552 


7-434 


7-077 


7-213 


10 and under 15, 


4-568 


7-817 


7-564 


6-328 


6-855 


15 and under 20, 


11052 


11-830 


13-059 


15-762 


14-302 


20 and under 35, 


22070 


19-705 


21-518 


20-617 


20-842 


25 and under 80, 


19-674 


16-661 


15-722 


15-944 


16052 


30 and under 85, 


10194 


10-215 


9-914 


9-609 


9-794 


35 and under 40, 


8171 


7-875 


6-563 


6-466 


6-707 


40 and upwards. 


11-704 


9-834 


9942 


10-523 


10-286 


Total, . 


100000 


lOODOO 


100-000 


100-000 


lQp-000 



Occupation of Paeeengers arriving in the United Staiee from foreign countriee 

during the forty-one yeare ending with 1860. 



Occapatlon. 



Merchants, 

Farmers, • 

Mechanics, 

Mariners, . 

Miners, 

Laborers, . 

Shoemakers, 

Tailors, 

Seamstresses and 
Milliners, 

Actors, 

Weavers and Spin- 
ners, 

Clergymen, 

Clerks, 

Lawyers, . 

Physicians, 

Engineers, 

Artists, 

Teachers, . 

Musicians, • 

Printers, . 

Painters, . 

Masons, . 

Hatters, . 

Manufacturers, 

Millers, 

Butchers, . 

Bakers, 

Servants, . 

Other Occupations, 

Not stated. 

Total,. 



1820 to 1890. 



19,434 

15,005 

6305 

4,995 

341 

10,280 

1,109 

983 

413 

183 

2,937 

415 
882 
244 
805 
226 
139 
275 
140 
179 
232 
793 
137 
175 
199 
329 
583 
1,327 
5,466 
101,442 



1831 to 1840. 



176,478 



41,881 

88,240 

56,582 

8,004 

368 

53,169 

1,966 

2,252 

1,672 

87 

6,600 

932 

1,143 

461 

1,959 

311 

513 

267 

165 

472 

369 

1,435 

114 

107 

189 

432 

569 

2,571 

4,004 

863,252 



1841 to 1850. 



1851 to 1860. 



1830 to 1860. 



640,086 



46,388 

256,880 

164,411 

6,398 

1,735 

281,229 

63 

65 

2,096 

233 

1,303 

1,559 

1,065 

831 

2,116 

654 

1,223 

832 

236 

14 

8 

24 

• 1 

1,833 

33 

76 

28 

24,538 

2,892 

969,411 



1,768,175 



124,149 

404,712 

179,726 

10,087 

37,523 

527,639 

836 

834 

1,065 

85 

717 

1,420 

792 

1,140 

2,229 

825 

615 

154 

188 

40 

38 

58 

4 

1,005 

210 

108 

92 

21,058 

13,844 

1,544.494 



2,874,687 



231,852 

764,837 

407,524 

29,484 

39,967 

872,317 

3,474 

3,634 

5,246 

588 

11,557 

4,326 

3,882 

2,676 

7,109 

2,016 

2,490 

1,528 

729 

705 

647 

2,310 

256 

3,120 

631 

945 

1,272 

49.494 

26,206 

2,978,599 



5,459,421 







CoiiHtry vhere 


boTR. 








OMii.iri.-?, iSMtoiiao 


!>^M.1S« 


IS4I lu tSSI 


, 1 IKl lo 1H0 


tmui^. 




lll^HIld, . . 


! 15,837 


T,Gn 


32,002 


247.123 


302.065 




r.d»..d. . . 


; 27,100 


2i),188 


103,3.13 


748.740 


007.368 




.'..tiMnd. . 


1 :i,igo 


2,007 


3.712 


38,331 


47,800 




Vatr». . . 


1 ITO 


185 


1,201 


0,319 






,.UritBin»udlrer.i 
T.rtal r. Kinploiu 


1 35,531 


343,540 


848,300 


397,578 


1,425;018 




81,827 


233.101 


1,017,703 


1,338,003 


3,7.-i0,874 






8,808 


45.575 


77,202 


70,a'>S 


208,063 




imln. ■ i ! 


2,(110 


2,123 


2,209 


0,208 


16.348 




..rt«pil. . 


I m 


829 


5M 


1.055 


3,614 




Milium, . ■ 


i 28 


22 


5,074 


4,738 


8,803 




rumlR, . 


; 140 


4,230 


13.149 


43,887 


00,433 




i-nuBii.v . 


I 7,58a 


148,204 


423.477 


007.780 


1.486,044 




ollaad. . 


! i.m 


1.412 


8.251 


10,783 


31,579 




i.'ntiiark. . 


i 180 


1.003 


539 


3,740 


5.540 




iinvaj- and Sireden 


1 04 


1,201 


13,003 


20,931 


30,120 




-laml, . . 


1 31 


300 


105 


1,164 


1,059 




ni«ia. . 


' BO 


2T7 


531 


457 


1,374 




urkPT. . 


■ 21 


7 


50 




170 




w)l»Tlaud, . 


3.257 


4,821 


4,044 


25.011 


37.733 




Bly 




3,311 


1,590 


7.013 


11503 






20 


40 


10 


31 


110 




"i"l^%' '. 


17 


35 


79 


420 


660 






aa 




201 


1,700 


3,030 




.nilw. ' '. . . 


3 


5 


3 




9 




»\\K. . . . 


1 


03 


73 


5 


119 




.■UuJ. . . . 




" 




10 


10 




iirii|Mi. , 


" 3 




■ 61 


473 


630 




rlttidi Amerioi, 


2,496 


13,024 


41.733 


59,300 


117,143 




.mil Amt-riM. 


543 


6S0 


3.570 


1,224 


0,201 




mtral Aineric«, . 


107 


44 


308 


440 


908 






4,818 


0,589 


3.371 


3.078 


17,700 




ii^Uudl^, .' 


3,908 


13.301 


13,538 


10.000 


40,487 




,lna. . . . 


3 


B 


35 


41.397 


41,443 




wl IndUw, 





39 


30 


43 


127 




n-in, . . . 








15 


83 , 




la 


" 3 


1 


4 


19 


2T , 




lioria. . 


1 


8 


5 


5 


ID 




iy,,t. 




4 
* 


■■ , 




4 

5 


A 
It 


rbary StntM. 


" 4 




3 




2 
4 


(■ii[)OofGoodHoi«, . 


2 








S 


Alriei.. 


30 


"*3G 


" 47 


"l8fl 


270 


Awiren, 


13 


2fl 


337 


2^73 


3,243 


(■unary Island*, 


2TI 


C 


1 


8 


286 


MiJoira iBlandsi. 


70 


52 




180 


314 


<:ii[.oVcnilBl(in<lB, . 


4 


15 


3 


7 


29 


Kunilwich iBlandB, . 


1 


G 


23 


44 


70 


Hiiciety Islaoda, 











7 




"' 3 


" 3 




104 


109 


Ht. Helpna, 




1 


S 


13 


17 


Ixle of France, . 




3 


1 




3 


Hniith Sol IbIbuJs, . 


"to 








79 


New Zealand, . 








4 


4 


Not Mated, 


33',802 


09'.7TO 


S!i,72S 


25,438 


180364 


Tola] Aliens, . 


151,834 


599.125 


1,713,251 


2,598.214 


5,002,414 
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STATEMENT 

Shofcing Amount Beimbursed hy the Oommisnaneri of EhnigraUon to the City 
and County of New York, and the eeveral other Cities and Counties in the 
State of New York, and to various Charitable Institutions and Hospitals in 
the State, for Care and Support of Emigrants, from May 5, 1847, to December 
81. 1869, inclusive. 



Tear. 


City of New York. 


Institatioiit. 


CoanUes. 


Total. 


1847 


$2,888 86 


$280 00 


$2,270 68 


$4,884 04. 


1848 


2,540 00 


1,487 93 


18,421 95 


22,449 88 


1849 


6,806 98 


1,857 59 


87,400 95 


45,565 52 


1850 


10,832 75 


2,650 71 


26,736 40 


40,219 86 


1851 


13,042 94 


8,784 40 


67,781 17 


89,608 51 


1852 


10,912 97 


12,755 08 • 


64.763 90 


88,431 95 


1858 


20,000 00 


9.737 01 


122,135 16 


151,872 17 


1854 


27,525 36 


9,117 50 


78.532 85 


115,175 71 


1855 


• • 


8,645 56 


43,181 17 


61,826 78 


1856 


. • • 


10,528 07 


13,489 97 


28,968 04 


1857 


• • 


6,680 16 


85,563 85 


92,244 01 


1858 


• • 


8,002 73 


16,898 16 


24,895 89 


1859 


206 29 


6,173 92 


23,555 75 


29,935 96 


1860 


753 81 


7,001 68 


61,118 59 


68369 08 


1861 


2,237 94 


6,373 36 


11,244 63 


19.855 93 


1863 


1,051 11 


4,545 83 


10,419 12 


16,016 06 


1863 


«10 76 


5,402 96 


9,578 50 


15.792 23 


1864 


2.453 62 


6,207 09 


11,689 00 


19,349 71 


1865 


5,370 36 


8,950 38 


17,944 05 


82,264 79 


1866 


2,814 10 


9,201 70 


22,980 89 


84,996 19 


1867 


1.689 59 


10,095 99 


22,160 29 


83,945 87 


1868 


63,976 06 


12,920 72 


24.840 40 


101,737 20 


1869 


18,986 76 


11,971 59 


17,788 81 


48,746 66 




$193,844 78 


$168,371 96 


$800,435 24 


$1,162,651 98 
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WAGES* 

I. — The Average Wage»paid at the Labor Eichangefor Unskilled Labor during 

the Yean 1868 and 18G0. 





Males, per 


Month. 


Females, perMontb. 




18G8. 


1869. 


1808. 


1609. 


January 


. . .$10 00 


$9 00 


$8 00 


$9 00 


February 


. 10 /K) 


11 50 


8 50 


925 


March . 


. 12 50 


11 50 


8 50 


10 00 


April . 


. 15 00 


18 50 


9 00 


10 00 


May 


. 18 00 


19 25 


9 00 


10 00 


June . 


. 20 00 


23 75 


9 00 


10 00 


July . 


. 24 00 


24 00 


9 50 


10 00 


August 


. IGOO 


17 25 


9 00 


10 00 


September . 


. 14 00 


14 25 


9 00 


10 00 


October 


. 12 00 


14 50 


9 50 


10 00 


November . 


• 12 00 


13 25 


9 00 


9 50 


December 


. 10 00 


10 00 


8 50 


9 00 



The wages for common laborers varied from $1 75 to $2 per day, without 
board. 



* The followiogcircalar letter is flrom time to time pnblishcd by the Chicr Clerk of the 
Labor Exchan^, for the information of all employers who would avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of this institation : 

^* 1. The * Labor Exchange/ lately organized by the Commissioners of Emigration of the 
State of New York, is a free market for emigrant labor, open to all employers from all parts of 
the United States. While prcouring prompt and remunerative employment to emigrants, it 
offers to employers snpcrior opportunities to choose suitable employees out.of the large and 
varied supply of applicants for work daily resorting to this office. 

" 2. This office charges no fees, commissions, nor any other remuneration from employer 
or employee. 

** It furnishes to employers not only domestic help, agricultural or unskilled labor, but also 
all kind of skilled laborers, mechanics, artisans, etc. 

" 3. Land speculators are excluded from the privileges of this office ; and all propositions 
contemplating the sale or leasing of land to emigrants will be rejected. 

** 4. Employers applying at this office must be either known to the Superintendent, or pro- 
duce satisfactory references. 

•* Agents must be duly authorized by their principals, and well recommended, 

*• 5. This office does not make contracts for emigrants with the employer ; it does not fix 
the amoont of wages nor the term of service, nor prescribe any other condition of the contract ; 
it loaves all these matters to be settled by the voluntary agreement of the parties immediately 
interested, and assists them only by giving all needful information and advice. 

•• 6. Employers must provide for and take care of the transportation for their employees to 
the respective places of destination. If means sufficient to cover travelling expenses arc re- 
mitted to this office, with the request to send hired help to the applicant, we shall see to it that 
the employee is properly started on his voyage. The expenses and risk of transportation to 
distant places will be greatly reduced, if employers residing in the country, and desiring emi- 
grant help, would club together, and appoint one of their number employing and forwarding 
agent for all the members of the club." 



IL— Wa^a paid for BkOUd Labor in New York Cittf dunng the Tear 1869. 

AppnnUcea f4 to $5 per week ; do boud. 

B&ken (6 to f 14 per mootb, and board. 

Buben fO to $19 per week i no board. 

Brnihmakera. $2 to (3 SO per daj ; no board. 

Barkeepers $10 to (30 per month, and board. 

Baaketmakers |8 to $1S per week ; no board. 

Blackamitha $2 to (3 SO per da^ ; no board. 

BocikUnders $7 to flS per week ; no board. 

Bricklajets fS per daj ; no board. 

Brewers |IS to (25 per month, and board. 

BrasBfinisheiB $10 to $20 per week do board. 

Batchers 110 to (SO per mooth, and board. 

Cabinetmakers fl 50 to |3 per da/ no board. 

Cooks |25 to $100 per moutli, and board. 

Capmakers $8 to $13 per week, and board. 

Cbemiiite $10 to $12 per week; no board. 

Carpenters $3 to $3 60 per day ; no board. 

Carriagemakers $2 SO to $3 per day ; no board. 

Ctieeeemakera $30 per montli, and board. 

Cigarmakera $8 to $1S per week ; no board. 

Canfectionera $30 to $50 per montli, and board. 

Cutlers $12 to $1S per week ; no board. 

Coopers $18 to $20 per week ; no board. 

Dyers $20 to $2S per month, and board. 

Deckhands $3S to $30 per month, and board 

Druggists $16 to $2S per month, and boafd 

EngnTers ....... $1S to $35 per week ; no board. 

Engineers $1S to $18 per week ; no board. 

Florists $15 to $35 per month, and board 

Fllecuttera $12 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Farriers $0 to $14 per week ; no board. 

Frescoe-palntera $1S to $8S per week ; no board. 

QUders $10 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Gardeners $15 to $25 per month, and board. 

Qluiers $8 to $13 per week ; no board. 

QasStters $12 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Goldsmiths $10 to $80 pet week ; no board. 

Gnnamiths $10 to $18 per week; no board. 

Ratters $15 to $30 per week ; no board. 

Beaters $25 to $30 per month, and boaid. 

Eameasmakerg $10 to $1$ per week ; no board. 

IrontnoulderB $15 to $18 per week ; no boaid. 

Locksmitbs $8 to $15 per week ; no board. 

Uthographera $12 to $25 per week ; no board. 

UachlnltU $15 to $18 pet week ; co board. 
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Masons $5 per day ; no board. 

Miners 90 cents and $1 per ton ; no board. 

Millers $13 to $18 per month, and board. 

Pblishers $10 to $15 per week ; no board. . 

Paperhangers $10 to $15 per week ; no board. 

Puddlers $2 per day ; no board. 

Plasterers $5 per day ; no board. 

Plumbers $2 50 to $3 per day ; no board. 

Printers $13 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Porters $8 to $15 per week ; no board. 

Painters . $10 to $15 per week ; no board. 

Ropemakers $13 per week ; no Jmrd. 



no board, 
no board, 
no board, 
no board, 
no board. 



Slate-roofers $3 50 to $8 per day 

Saddlers $13 to $15 per week 

Shoemakers $9 to $15 per week 

Soapmakers $10 to $13 per week 

Spinners $9 to $13 per week 

Stonecutters ; . $5 per day ; no board. 

Tailors $10 to $80 per week ; no board. 

Tanners $15 per month, and board. 

Tinsmiths $10 to $15 per week ; no board. 

Tamers $10 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Upholsterers $13 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Vamishers $9 to $13 per week ; no board. 

Waiters $30 per month, and board. 

Watchmakers $15 to $30 per week ; no board. 

Weayers $9 to $13 per week ; no board. 

Whedwrights $10 to $13 per week ; no board. 

Woodcarrers . $13 to $18 per week ; no board. 

Wineooopers $30 per month, and board. 

Wagonsmitlis $10 to $18 per week ; no board. 
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STATE OF 'KEW YORK 

Oaatxaxa Kat S, IMT. 



GULIAN C. VEEPLANOK, Pr^ddmt, 
"^ .FREDERICK S. WINSTON, VtM-PremUtU, 
OYJIUS H. LOUTREL, 
ISAAC T. SMITH, 
FRIEDRICH KAPP, 
V PATRICK MoELROY, 

Qippointtdhytke Oovemor, hy and with fh» adriee and eon$«nt of the Senate.) 

^ XX officio: \ 

PHILIP BISSINGEE, President fferman Society. 
• — JAMES LYNCH, President Irish Endgrant Society. 
' A. OAKEY HALL, Men/or City of New York. 

MAKTIN KALBFLEISOH, Mayor City of BrooUyn. 

BERNARD CASSERLY, General Agent and Superintendent, 



NAMES OF OHATRMKW OF BTAKDIKO COIOOTTBES OF THE BOARD : 

ComcissiOKEB LOUTREL, Chairman Ward^s Island Committee, 

BISSINGER, Chairman CasOe Garden Committee, 
KAPP, Chairman Counties and Agencies Committee. 
WINSTON, Chairman Finance Committee, 
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OOMMTTTEB OK THE LABOB BZCliANOB, CASTLE OABDEN : 

CoMMissiONEBS BISSINGER, LOUTREL, KAPP, and McELROY. 
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WIDENER LIBRARY 

Harvard College, Cambridge, MA 02138: (617)495-2413 

If the item is recalled, the borrower will be notified of 

the need for an earlier return. (Non-receipt of overdue 

notices does not exempt the borrower from overdue fines.] 
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Thank you for helping us to preserve our coUectionl 



